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Cot LGATE & GATE & COS nameand trademark on each bottle 
assure purchasers of superior and uniform quality. 


See advertising pase 22, 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


w Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of » superior quality of 
WW cocoa and suga., flavored with 

i) pure vanilla bean. Served as a 

) drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
i. and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers > Tocers »werywhere. 


7. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


GOLD BAKER R's 1878, 


breakfast aktast COCOA 























Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
\ times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
\\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
ia} and is therefore far more economi- 
Vi ‘cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids a: 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas. 





Warranted absolutely pure - 


JUDSON’S 
PERFECT PURITY FILTER. 


Not simply a strainer, but a true 
Fitter, fitted with “ Galvano-Blec- 
tric” filtering medium, which de- 
stroys low forms of life and poisons 
in solution (wherein lies the great- 
est danger) as well as in suspension, 

Scientists agree that the water 
supplies of our large cities engender 
disease. This is the season of the 
year when Cholera, Typhoid, and 
kindred diseases, most dreaded, are 
to be expected, and are often di- 
rectly traceable to the use of impure 
water. Asmall outlay for a filter, in 
time, will save life, not to mention 
* the saving in doctors’ bills. 

Jupson’s Fiurers received the 
highest awards at the Inventions 
Exhibition, London, 1885. 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, Limiten, LONDON, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


American Headquarters, 10 Barclay St., 


NEW YORK, 
A. F. FREEMAN, Manager. 











(2 Write for complete Filter Pamphlet and Cata- 





logue, sent, post-free, on application. 
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COMPLETION OF VOLUME I. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 





HE first volume of Scrzdxer’s Magazine, which was begun by the 
number dated January, 1887, is now complete. The permanent 
interest and importance of the articles given in these six numbers, comprising 
nearly 800 pages, will give them an exceptional value for preservation ina 
substantial form. Among the papers of special interest extending over 
more than one number, which are given in this volume, are Ex- Minister 
Washburne’s now famous “‘ Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of 
Paris,” profusely illustrated; three instalments of the ‘ Unpublished Letters 
of Thackeray ;” “Glimpses at the Diaries af Gouverneur Morris—Social 
Life and Character in the Paris of the Revolution,” by Annie Cary Morris, 
illustrated; two novelettes complete, one Mr. H. C. Bunner’s ‘Story of 
a New York House,” with many illustrations, and the other “The Residuary 
Legatee,” by J. S. of Dale; and a large part of Mr. Harold Frederic’s 
serial novel, ‘‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife.” In addition are the many contribv- 
tions, prose and verse, which cannot be mentioned individually, but which 
help to make a most varied and attractive volume. 


‘BINDINGS FOR THE VOLUME. 


The publishers have now prepared a unique and handsome form of binding in 
English buckram cloth, especially imported for Scribner’s Magazine. The volume 
has a gilt top, and will be found extremely durable and elegant. 


PRICES. 
Back numbers exchanged for the bound volume, if numbers are untrimmed and in good 
condition; or the owner’s copies bound up. Cloth, . ; . ; - $0.75 
Subscribers must remit 30 cents for postage when the volume is to ie senna by mail. 
Cases for binding, post-free, . : ; ; " : ; : ; ; ; , : ; 50 





Address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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FINAL MEMORIALS OF 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
By SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, author of ‘Life of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow,” etc. 8vo. Uniform with the “Life.” 
With two new steel plates, and other illustrations, $3.00; 
in half calf or half morocco, $5.50. 


The volume contains the journals and letters of the last twelve 
years of the poet’s life, which were omitted from the biography 
through fear of making it unduly large, their places being there 
supplied by asummary narrative. Many letters are also given of 
the earlier periods, from Mr. Longfellow and his correspondents, 
such as Mr. T. G. Appleton, Mr. J. L. Motley, Dean Stanley, etc. 
There is a chapter of ‘‘table talk” and some pieces of unpub- 





lished verse; the tributes of Professor C. C. Everett, Doctor O. 

W. Holmes, and Professor C. E. Norton are given, and extracts 

trom the reminiscences of Mr. William Winter and others. An 

Appendix contains genealogical and bibliographical matter. 
THE DEVIL’S HAT. 

3y MELVILLE PHILIPS. 12m0.. . . $1.00 


A novel of intense and absorbing interest, whose scenes are 
laid in the oil regions of Pennsylvania. ‘‘ Much of the real worth 
of the book lies in the accurate picture of life in the oil regions. 
This part of the work is very finely done. The various incidents 
of such a life are all realistically written, while the scenery of the 
tale is sketched with an artistic hand.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LIFE. 

By MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN, author of ‘‘ A Washington 
Winter,’ ‘‘South Sea Sketches,” ‘‘Memoirs of Admiral 
Dahigren,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


FORCED ACQUAINTANCES. 


A Story for Girls. By EpiTrH ROBINSON. . > ' . $1.50 


“ The tale it tells is charming ; every girl will revel in it ; and 
parents have this inducement to put it into the hands of their 
children—it erects such a high standard for the ordinary duties 
of life that the lesson it teaches is commensurate with the degree 
of entertainment it affords. No book for girls, women, boys, or 
men could do more.”’—Philadelphia Press, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
AND OTHER PAPERS. By EDWIN PERCY WHIPPLE. With 
introduction by John Greenleaf Whittier, to whom the 
volume is dedicated. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

“Scarcely inferior to Macaulay in brilliance of diction and 
graphic portraits, he was freer from prejudice and passion, and 
nore loyal to the truth of fact and history. He was a thoroughly 
honest man.’’—JoHN G, WHITTIER. 

“Even the younger people will read with mingled pleasure 
and lasting profit this noble and welcome volume, ‘ American 
Literature,’ by Edwin P. Whipple.”—Zhe Beacon, 


TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES. 


In May, 1887, Messrs. TICKNOR & CoMPANY begin the pub- 
lication of a set of handsome and convenient paper-covered 
volumes, for leisure-hour and summer-day reading, to be 
made up of some of the choicest and most successful novels 
of late years, together with several entirely new novels by 
Well-known and popular writers. They will be issued regu- 
larly, once a week, for three months. The mechanical execu- 
tion of the books will be worthy of their merits, the type being 
large and the covers bright and attractive. Subscription price, 
$0.50, Price per volume, 50 cents. 

The following are the titles of the first two of these novels: 


No. 1. THE STORY OF MARGARET KENT. 
No. 2, GUENN. By BLANCHE W. HowarD. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, upon receipt 
of price, Cataiogues of our books mailed free. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





The Poetical and Dramatic Works of 
Robert Browning. 

An entirely New Edition, from new electrotype plates, after 
the latest revised English Edition. In six volumes, crown 
octavo. Now ready. 

Vol. I. Pauline, Paracelsus, Strafford, Sordello, Pippa Passes, 
King Victor and King Charles. 

Vol. II. Dramatic Lyrics, The Return of the Druses, A Blot 
on the ‘Scutcheon, Colombe’s Birthday, Dramatic Roman- 
ces, A Soul’s Tragedy, and Luria. 

Vol. Ill. The Ring and the Book. 

Vol. IV. Christmas Eve and Easter Day, with Men and 
Women, In a Balcony, Dramatis Personz, Balaustion’s 
Adventure, Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, and Fifine at 
the Fair. Each volume, crown 8vo, $1.75; half calf, $3.00. 


Gentleman’s Magazine Library. 


Vol. 7. Romano-British Remains, Part I. 8vo, $2.50; Rox- 
burgh, printed on hand made paper, $3.50; Large Paper 
Edition, Roxburgh (50 copies), printed on hand made 
paper, $6.00. 

The two volumes in this Library devoted to Romano-British 
Remains will unquestionably be among the most important and 
interesting of the whole. he Gentleman’s Magazine was the 
repository of a vast amount of information on this subject. 


Christianity and Humanity. 
By T. StaRR KING. With a Memoir by E. P. WHIPPLE. New 


Edition. 12mo, price reduced to $1.50. 


Unquestionably one of the noblest volumes of sermons ever 
published in this country. In thought, in insight, in eloquent 
utterance, Starr King was one of the foremost } reachers America 
has produced. 


Zury : The Meanest Man in Spring County. 


A Novel by JoSEPH KIRKLAND. With Frontispiece Illustra- 
tion. 12mo, $1.50. 

This is a striking story of the rugged pioneer era of Illinois, 
and depicts in strong lines the vigorous, stern life of the early 
settlers. It includes noteworthy types of character, careful studies 
of social conditions, and is told with marked power. 


Rural Hours. 


By SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER. New Edition, abridged. 
$1.25. 

A new edition of a book which, when published several years 
ago, was received with great favor. Mrs. Sarah J. Hale said of it: 
“The scenery described so charmingly is that surrounding her 
own fair home in Cooperstown. Out of these simple materials 
Miss Cooper has formed one of the most interesting volumes of 


MAY ATLANTIC 


Now ready, has the following articles : 


THE COURTING OF SISTER WISBY. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
A GLIMPSE OF EMERSON’S BOYHOOD. 
By J. ELLIOT CABOT. 
OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
THE LAST CAESAR. 1851-1870. 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
SERIAL STORIES. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT and MR. ALDRICH, and F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. 


16mo, 


Il. 


Other Essays, Poems, Contributors’ Club, Ete. 


4.00 a year; 35 cents a number, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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Once again to the Reader :—On the side panels of this advertisement we have given you two good witnesses to the 
usefulness of a Cyclopedia. Their evidence is practical, and points to many values. A hitherto undiscovered pleasure awaits 
the man who first possesses a Cyclopedia of magnitude and intrinsic excellence. The man and the house widen to take in so much. 

Doubtless many are restrained by the cost. In spite of all protestations of cheapness, such a work does cost; it must 
cost. If it don’t cost, let it alone, for it is worthless. But all things in this world are only relative, and comparatively speaking 
the price of The International is one of its distinguishing traits. Among the greatest, it is still the cheapest; and we are 
selling it by such a convenient plan, that any man or woman earning fair wages can easily buy it. 

To prove this, come and see, and if you can’t come, write. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Agents Wanted. 


753°755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S COMPLETE WORKS.— 
Sterling Edition. This beautiful edition will be publish- 
ed at the rate of one volume per month, and will be the 
first complete edition ever issued in America at a popu- 
lar price. It will be printed on fine ivory finish paper, 
illustrated by such artists as FREDERICK DIELMAN, 

S. CHurcH, Wm. UNGER, Witt H. Low, 
J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, etc. 12 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops, $21.00; half-calf or half-morocco, $45.00. 


KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS.— Third 
Revised Edition. By Ex.iorr Covers, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D. 1 vol. royal octavo, vellum cloth, price reduced 
to $7.50. 

Coues’ ‘‘ Key” is too well known as a leading and authori- 
tative treatise to require remark, having for twelve years held 
its place as the standard work of reference for professional 
ornithologists as well as for students and amateurs. The 
latest and most exhaustive American Ornithology. 

MISS PARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION. 
An entirely new work of a thousand pages by the 
authority on household matters, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

This book merits the highest praise. It has not been hastily 
written to meet a sudden popular demand, but is rather the 
result of conscientious labor in leisure hours for several years, 
and it will unquestionably be a welcome visitor in thousands 
of families all over the land in which Miss Parloa’s name and 
fame alike are familiar. The book describes minutely an ideal 
kitchen, tells what furniture, utensils, and stores should be pro- 
vided for it, explains clearly the uses, and states the value, of 
various kinds of food, contains bills of fare for all sorts of 
occasions, shows how tempting meals may be quickly cooked 
when unexpected guests come, gives explicit instructions 
about diet for the sick, and includes also as choice collection 
of receipts in all departments of cookery as can be found in 
any ever published. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM A NEW STAND-POINT. 


Natural Law inthe Business Worl 


By HENRY WOOD. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

In all the books written on the subject of Capital and Labor 
we have seen nothing to compare with this.— Portland Argus. 

In a time when Henry George’s shallow and windy theories 
are sounding through the land, and being received by working- 
men as a gospel of truth, a book like this is especially to be 
desired and welcomed.—Boston Courier. 

We should like to quote whole chapters.—Cowntry (ertle- 
nan, (Albany). 

Will commend itself to the student and general reader alike. 
—WN. Y. Graphic. 

Should be in every public library, and not only read but 
studied.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

Some origina! and strong thought on economic questious.— 
Boston Globe. 

It deserves a wide reading.—Boston Advertiser. 

Forcible and interesting.—Boston Journal. 

Certainly entitled to be called the best yet issued.—7/# 
Republic, (Washington). 

Instructive and lucid.—Chicago Evening Journal. 

Original and forcible.—The Church Press, (New York). 

Business men cannot afford to overlook the new and already 
immensely popular application of natural law.—Bos/on Com- 
monwealth. 

Sunlight dissipating the mists.—Boston Budget. 


In cloth, 222 pages, 75 cents. Sold by all book- 
sellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers, 





LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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Twelve 
Colored 
Plates 


9 Months (<==) For $2. 


(Regular Price, $3.00.) 


Send this advertisement and $2.00 direct to the publisher 
(before August Ist), and you will receive 


The ArtAmateur 
From April to December, ‘87. 


Nine Splendid Numbers of the ‘‘ Best Practical Art 
Magazine? ever published, containing : 

(1) fwo Hundred broad, richly illustrated pages, 
crammed with interesting and practical articles on art topics 
(notably, in summer, on Sketching from Nature, and Flower, 
Fruit, and Landscape Painting). 

(2) One Handred similar pages of admirable work- 
ing designs for Oil and Water Color Painting, China Painting, 
Embroidery, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering, and other art 
work. 

(3) Four Fine Figure and mg on ok A Studies 
(in two colors) by Sir Frederick Leighton and 
J. Carroll Beckwith. 

(4) Eight Beautifal Flower, Fruit, Figure, 
Bird, and Landscape Studies (in ten colors) by 
accomplished artists, EEE 


Take Notice !—T'o secure the benefit of the above special 
offer, i. is absolutely necessary to cut out this advertisement 
and send it, with two dollars, DIRECT’ TO THE PUB- 
LISHER, before August 1st, ’87. 


Regular Price of The Art Amateur, $4.00 a year; single 
copies, 35 cents. Address, 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 
23 Union Square, New York. 








i Habla V. Espanol ? 
Parlez-Vous Frangais? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 
Parlate Italiano? 


IN TEN WEEKS 


you can, at your own home, by 
Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal’s 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, 
Ttalian or German. 


Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German 
or italian, 25 Cents. 

All subscribers—$5.00 for each language-—be- 
come actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects 
all exercises, and corresponds with them in regard 
to any difficulties which may occur. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building. Boston, Mass. 


BOOK-KEEPING WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


With Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping and Blanks 
for writing the exercises, any ordinarily intelligent young 
man can familiarize himself with Single or Double Entry 
Book-keeping, without a Teacher, and thus largely 
increase his worth to his employer. 

The revised edition teaches three systems of Single 
Entry, and two of Double Entry. It is conceded to be 
the simplest work on the subject published, as its large 
sale of 150,000 copies attests. 

On the receipt of $1.00 we will mail the book and 


three blanks, for either Single or Double Entry, as may 
be desired. 





NIMS & KNIGHT. 





A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Forty-nine years in the school-book business! Almost 
half acentury! Never more alive to the wants of the educa- 
tional public than to-day. This house was founded in 1838 by 
the present senior partner, and, during all this time, has 
been devoted to the production and improvement of ele- 
mentary and high school text-books. Charles Davies, J. 
Madison Watson, James aa J. Dorman Steele, Stephen 
W. Clark, Alphonso Wood, . Peck, Joseph Ficklin, C. 8. 
Jepson, Jerome Allen, rtd x “Cleveland, Chas. Northend, 
David Page, J. M. B. Sill, Edward Searing, and James H. 
Worman, are some of the authors whose books have become 
famous in the hands of this firm. Recently they have been 
particularly fortunate in the presentation of some wonderfully 
beautiful and popular books. Notice for instance— 
BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS (5 numbers). 

hs auc ational Gems ¢ of the decade.’ 
WATS IN’S 3 ELLERS (2 numbers 


SNE SP ). 
ARNES’ NEW ARITHMETICS (A combination of 
avies, Peck, Fish & Ficklin). 
BARNES’ NEW GEOGRA PHY (2numbers)— 
for be canty and teac nableness, 
MONTEITH’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY— 
The latest, gheapest,, and best. 
BA RNES GUAGE LESSONS (Maxwell, Clark, 


BAI R N ES “SCHOOL “HISTORIES (Primary, Brief, and 
Ge ener) — Largest sale on record in 188¢ 
ARNES’ PENMANSHIP (Flickinger)—Creating @ revo- 
lution in series and letter writing. 3 and prices. 
WARD’S BUSINESS BLANKS—A great hit. 
Ss’ POPULAR DIA WING BOOKS—A com- 





Unsurpassed 


BARNE 
KEI series by a practical teach 
ST} ELE S SCI FIC SERTES—On the ‘‘ Fourteen 
ov and vA revised. _7 volume 
PATHE IER SERIES _ IN HY GIENE—Mee ting the 


require hi of recent legislation on the subject of the effects 
of alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics. 3 volumes. 

These books have been prepared at great expense, and 
represent the result of all these years of experience in this 
particular line of school publication. 

With such books any school is admirably equipped, and it 
will be many years before any better set of books can be 
brought out. 

Teachers and school officers are invited to call upon us or 
send for descriptive circulars. Specimen pages free. For 
sample copies, address 


bet | Wabesh Ayes No ng - S. BARNES & CO., 
romne 
1096 Arch St. Philadelphia. 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 





Beautiful Colored Studies 
TO PAINT OR FRAME, iors. fon 


by 29 inches, (printed in from seven to twelve colors), at 
very low prices—fr ‘om 10 to 35 cents each, for 


25 Cents only, 


will be sent Ine one of the following as ean 

Roses (red), 14 in. x 20 in —~ ‘Girections 

for ed oy or Marine ¥ few, by E. MoRA N, 14 in. x 20 
in., With directions for et and framing; or Small 
Stu boost | of Pansies, 10in. x 14 in., on heavy paper, with 
directions for treatment.—These are rated paper f issued 
with THE ART INTERCHANGE, an illustra r for art 
lovers, which gives 26 numbers and 13 beaut ‘ul colored 
plates in a year for onl 
A Catalogue, with 81 illustrations of these colored 

studies and a copy of a new fllustrated paper, sent 

for 4c. postage. Poxstals not noticed. Cut this out. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 37 & 39 W. 22d St. N. Y. 


A UNIQUE PRINT. 


A limited number of India proof impressions [folio size] 
of Mr. Charles Burt’s superb engraving of 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


each impression bearing Mr. BRYANT’S AUTOGRAPH 
in ink, will be sent to any address, carefully packed, for 
$5.00 each. 

This engraving was made from a photograph by Sarony, 
undoubtedly the best ever taken of Mr. Bryant. The author 
being much pleased with the plate, signed his autograph in 
ink on a number of the proofs, thus stamping the engrav- 
ing with his approval. 

Application should be made direct to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


































WRITE THE 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING (0. 


For SPECIAL TERMS ON 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 
= NEW 


ee Full and 
a2 a Complete 


—L—S to date. 


~ Superbly Bound in Mo- 
rocco, Full Gilt Edges, or 
English Cloth. 

For Sample Sheets and 
Descriptive Circulars ad- 
dress the 


: CONTINENTAL PUB, CO, 


CHICACO. 
Eastern Office, 

p= 323 Broadway, N.Y. 

»—. SALESMEN WANTED. 


OSY HOMES! 


How to Build Them. 96 page 
book, showing designs of 10 low-cost 
houses, with color scheme, and 
valuable information for those who 
wish to get the most for their money. 
All designs especially engraved for 
this work. Post-paid, 30 cents. 

F. L. SMITH, Architect, 235 Washington St., Boston. 


‘T HE CONNOISSEUR, oirethe 

9 Magazine. 
Published by BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 
12th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, at 50 cents 
ayear, contains in each number an ORIGINAL ETCH- 
ING, and upwards of 30 other Illustrations, with articles 
by leading Art Writers. Sample copies 15 cents. 
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“*It is not, as it does not profess to be, a ‘ Lightning 
Calculator,’ for the only Lightning Calculator, or ap. 
proximation thereto, on earth is a well-disciplined and 
practiced mind. Not the man who uses the most 
energy and time accomplishes the most, but the man 
who uses his energy and time in the best and briefest 
methods, 


a Se ey 8 ee 





is a book of brief, easy, and accurate methods of con. 
putation. A short time devoted to the study and 
practice of these methods (practice makes perfect) will 
enable the young and unskilled accountant to double 
or treble his speed and accuracy in the use of figures, 
and, inasmuch as time is money, he will soon save 
himself the price of the book.” —7Zhe Chicago Grocer, 


PRICE $1.00, POST-PAID, ALL DEALERS, 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, N. Y. 





A. C. MCCLURG & CO.’S 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


These Pens combine the elasticity and freedom of a gold pen 
with the quickness of action and other qualities which a 
desired by those who prefer steel pens. 

They are the best Pens made for all work where a sinooth 
point and perfect elasticity are required ; and one of them will 
last as long as two or three ordinary steel pens. 

They are now sold in every State and Territory in the Union. 

Send six cents in stamps for samples and price-list, and 
mention the name of this magazine. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
Wabash Ave. & Madison St., Chicago. 





Unmounted Photographs of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Works of Art, embracing reproductions of famous 
original paintings, sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, 
cabinet size, $1.50 per doz.; larger sizes in propor- 
tion. Send 10 cents stamps for 1887 catalogue of 
10,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 





GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, $1.00. 


ANOTHER PROOF OF THE COMPENDIUM’S MERIT. 
C. A. Faust was born near Meadville, Pa.,Oct. 8, 1 


penman. He not only writes a_beautiful 
script hand but is an expert with the Automatic 
Shading Pen. He has held several responsible 
ositions, and isnow head assistant bookkeeper 
in the treasurer’s office of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific R’y, Chicago. 
Present Si nature, 





4 He says that 
Gaskell’s Compendium is to be credited for his present position as a 





GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM PENS 
Are the best that are made. They are the smoothest 
running, most elastic and Best BusINEss PEN IN 
THE World. The use of poor material in writing ts 
false economy. These pens are in Gross loxes, 
$1.0o—or Quarter Gross Boxes, 40 cents. Mailed 


Former Signature. 





_ GASKELL’S MAGAZINE is the finest paper for the Home published, having complete departments of Self-Instruction. 
Price only $1 per year, or 10 cents sing'e copy. SPECIAL OFFER—Send us $1.25 and we will send Compendium, Quarter Gross 
Pens and sample Magazine. Address, I 


TSE G. A. GASKEL 


CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicazo, 
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WAIT FOR THE ONLY AUTHENTIC AND AUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


MORE MATERIAL DISCOVERED! 


As is well known, MR. BEECHER made a contract with us 
just before his death for the publication of his Autobiography. 
When he died it was at first supposed that very little of it was 
written, but on a more careful examination a great amount 
of material has been discovered, written by MR. BEECHER 
himself, Therefore, a large part of this life will be Autobio- 
graphic, and it will be completed from notes which Mr. Beecher 
left, by his son Wm. C. Beecher, and his son-in-law, Rey. Samuel 
Scoville, assisted by MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

The full account of the great trial and the greater part of 
the work from 1860 up to date is WRITTEN BY MR. BEECHER 
HIMSELF. 

Prospectus will be ready very soon, 

Do not buy or take up the canvass of any other life, as this 


will be the Standard. . 
This is the ONLY BOOK the sale of which benefits Mrs. Beecher 














and her family, as they are largely interested in the profits. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


- 3 East 14th Street, New York City. 





ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE,—Thirty in 
number, treating of such topics as Choice, Medita- 
tion, Common Sense, Side Lights of Intelligence, 
Requital, Judgment of Others, Government. The 
Chicago Tribune says that Mr. Blake ‘‘ has made a 
contribution of lasting value to our literature, in a 
form so condensed and so original as to inevit- 
ably attract and hold the attention of thoughtful 
readers.”? Cloth, uncut edges, 216 pages, $1.00. 

POEMS.—By the same author. The New York 
Evangelist says of him: ‘* A new essayist and a new 
poet; heseems a born essayist, and a born poet.” 
188 pages, uniform with the Essays, $1.00. 

THE LEGEND OF HAMLET.—By Gerorce P. 
HANSEN. A vivid story of Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him, drawn from obscure twelfth-century 
manuscripts consulted by the author while United 
States Consul at Elsinore. Cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. 

THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL.—By 
WILLIAMC. GANNETT and JENKIN Lioyp JONES. 
Eight sermons. ‘‘ Bright and sensible, kind and 
practical discourses.’— Toronto Week. Imitation 
parchment, 50 cents ; cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 

PROGRESS FROM POVERTY.—A review and 
criticism of Henry George’s ‘‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty,” and ‘Protection and Free Trade.” By 
GILEs B. STEBBINS. Cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. 

THEODORE PARKER’S Lessons from the World 
of Matter and the World of Man.—Selected from 
notes of unpublished sermons, by Rurus LEIGHTON. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 480, reduced from $2.50 to $1.25. 


*,” For sale by all booksellers, or matled on receipt of price. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





UNITY. 


A Weekly Journal of a Religion that is Rational and 
a Rationalism that is Religious. 

Unity is a weekly of 12 to 16 pages,—two extra 
wide columns to the page, printed in large and 
handsome type. : 

Unity’s motto is ‘‘ FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND 
CHARACTER IN RELIGION,” and in so far as Unitarian- 
ism stands for the thought which this motto expresses, 
Unity is Unitarian. But Unity has little interest in 
the Unitarian sect, while it has great interest in the 
Unitarian movement; and UNITY will continue to 
emphasize the Unitarian principles of free thought, 
inclusive fellowship, practical righteousness and pro- 
gress, more than the Unitarian doctrines about the 
Trinity, Atonement, or interpretation of Bible texts. 

Unity is published in Chicago because its founders 
and present editorial writers for the most part have 
their lots cast in the West. In principles, spirit, 
love, aims or thoughts it is not Western any more 
than Eastern, nor Western and Eastern together any 
more than Northern and Southern and Universal. An 
Eastern reader writes : 

“‘T feel there isa place and need forit. I love its freedom 
from party spirit and miserable dogma. I like its manliness, 
its love of truth—universal truth—and its veracity also. I like 
its Christian courage, the absence in it of any spirit of moral 
cowardice. I like its great faith; so great faith I have not 
found—no, not in Israel. I like its defense of all honest 
expression of opinion, its endeavor to put the best construc- 
tion on the words of those who differ from it. Ilikeits ethics 
and its —. of reverence and devotion in the presence of the 
Eternal Verities.” ? : 

$1.50 per annum; to any one who mentions this 
advertisement, six months on trial for 50 cents, 
Postage stamps taken. Address 


UNITY, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The Latest and Incomparably the Best Encyclopedia in the English Language. 





THE ONLY AUTHORIZED SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, 


En 


SaaS 





LL ‘AMUN NEATH ara MO DL DORM A a —— 


EDINBURGH SUBSCRIPTION EDITION (NINTH). 


PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL PLATES. 


WITH OVER TEN THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Steef Engravings, Gofored Pfates, 


@Wood-cufd, Map and Pfana, 





THE BEST HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 
The Work of over Fifteen Hundred ‘Distinguished Writers. 





From Rev. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President of Yale College: 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA has long sustained 
a high reputation for the excellence and authority of its 
articles in literature and science. The Ninth Edition, 
now in progress of publication, is manifestly superior 
to all that have preceded it. Until recently, owing to 
its cost, the demand for the work has been chiefly from 
colleges and public libraries. The subscription edition, 
issued by the original publishers, Messrs. A. & C. Black, 
Edinburgh, and imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 





is now offered at a price which brings it within reach 
of many who would otherwise be unable to purchase 
this admirable book of reference and authority. Any 
one who wishes to provide himself and his family with 
a work suitable for general and satisfactory reference, 
which is at the same time of the highest authority, 
cannot, in my judgment, do better than to purchase 
this edition, for which, I may add, I became a sub- 
scriber on its first announcement. 





SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





To be completed in twenty-four volumes, averaging 850 pages each. 
now ready, and Volume XXII. will be issued shortly. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


The first twenty-one volumes are 


Importers, 


748 and 748 Broadway, New York. 
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Word Studies in the New Testament. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. VoL. I.—THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
AND THE EPISTLES OF PETER, JAMES AND JUDE. I VOL., 8VO, $4.00. 


The scope of this scholarly and important contribution to the critical study of the text of the 
New Testament is broad and comprehensive, the work representing the fruit of many years of 
laborious research while Dr. Vincent has been the pastor of the Church of the Covenant in New York 
City. The purpose of the author is to enable the English reader and student to get at the original 
force, meaning, and color of the significant words and phrases as used by the different writers. An 
introduction to the comments upon each book sets forth in compact form what is known about the 
author—how, where, with what object, and with what peculiarities of style he wrote. The plan of the 
work is simple, each chapter of the New Testament under consideration having a heading, and the 
word or phrase commented upon being printed in full-face type, in the succeeding order of the verses. 
Thus, in the first chapter of Matthew, each of the following words or phrases has from a short para- 
graph to three pages of comments: ‘‘ Christ,” ‘‘ The Son,” ‘‘ David, the King,” ‘* Espoused,” ‘‘ Not 
willing—was minded,” ‘‘ To make a public example,” ‘‘ Shalt call,” ‘‘ Jesus,” ‘“‘ He,” ‘‘ Through,” 
“The Virgin,” ‘‘ They shall call,” ‘‘ Immanuel,” and ‘‘ The or his sleep.” Dr. Vincent has gathered 
from all sources and put in an easily-comprehended form a great quantity of information of much 
value to the critical expert as well as to the studious layman who wishes to get at the real spirit of the 


Greek text. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


The present work is an attempt in a field which, so far as I am aware, is not covered by any one book, though it has been carefully 
and ably worked by many scholars. Taking a position midway between the exegetical commentary and the lexicon and grammar, it aims 
to put the reader of the English Bible nearer to the standpoint of the Greek scholar, by opening to him the native force of the separate 
words of the New Testament in their lexical sense, their etymology. their history, their inflection, and the peculiarities of their wsage by 
different evangelists and apostles. ‘The critical student of the Greek Testament will, therefore, find himself here on familiar, and often on 
rudimental, ground, and will understand that the book has not been prepared with any design or expectation of instructing him, It 
has in view, first of all, those readers whose ignorance of Greek debars them from the quickening contact of the original words, and 
to whom is unknown the very existence of those tracks which the Greek scholar treads with unconscious ease and in clear light. 


In Ole Virginia. 


MARSE CHAN, AND OTHER STORIES. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. I VOL., I2MO, $1.25. 


In this volume are gathered six stories which have given the young Richmond lawyer who is their 
author, a leading position among the delineators of Southern life and character. They include 
‘‘Marse Chan,” which was Mr. Page’s introduction to the public a few years ago; ‘‘ Unc’ Edinburg’s 
Drowndin’,” Meh Lady, Ole ’Stracted, ‘‘No Haid Pawn,” and Polly. The author’s practice of 
allowing his negro characters to tell the stories imparts a quaint flavor to the narratives, in which 
one sees, from the point of view of the negroes’ quarters, suggestive pictures of many phases of 
Virginia society as it existed before, during, and after the war. These stories are characterized by 
deep pathos, quiet humor, and no little plantation wisdom, and are enlivened by a strong dramatic 
color that throws many a vivid flash of light upon the social relations and the thoughts and feelings of 
Southern people. 

















Around the World on a Bicycle. 


WITH A PREFACE BY THOMAas 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. WITH A COLORED FRONTISPIECE—PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO TEHERAN. 


IN COSTUME—BY KELLY, AND OVER ONE HUNDRED OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By THOMAS STEVENS. 


8v0, $4.00. 


The great interest which has developed in the last few years in the exhilarating sport of wheeling, 


makes fresh and timely this record of Mr. Stevens’ extraordinary journey. 


In every way his achieve- 


ment was a remarkable one; and he has told the story of it in a style that will delight all who admire 
pluck, skill, and endurance, brought out under novel conditions and amid picturesque scenes in 


remote lands. 


**Mr. Thomas Stevens need have little doubt that the most splen- 
did piece of personal adventure of this century will be placed to his 
credit Vambéry making the great pilgrimage as a dervish, Burnaby 
riding to Khiva, O’ Donovan penetrating to Merv—to mention only 
the first that come to mind—will always rank high in the annals of 
daring ; but for the originality of its idea, the physical endurance 
and pluck necessary for its execution, the dangers involved in it, 
and its own inherent interest, this bicycle trip round the world 
will pretty certainly remain unequalled in our time.” 

—Pall Mali Gazette. 


‘*The mere moral courage demanded of the man who essays an 
expedition into regions where such an outlandish carriage has n 
before been seen is sufficiently notable to entitle Mr. Steven 
the credit which he will no doubt obtain for his plucky exploit. No 
man who honors courage, pluck, endurance—no man who is capable 
of understanding these qualities—will feel anything but admira- 
tion for him. To circle the earth on a wheel is in itself a novelty, 
and as a method of seeing around one, it is also a great deal more 
effective than any other method.”— Zhe London Standard. 





The Story of a New York House. 


By H. C. BUNNER. ILLUSTRATED By A. B. FROST. 


I VOL., 12MO, $1.25. 


A strong story outlining the great social changes wrought in New York City since the early part of 
the present century ; pitched in a low key, but dramatic in development and tender in feeling. 


“Mr. Bunner's story is characteristically delightful reading, full 
of the flavor of old New York days.”— The Jndependent. 

«The Story of a New York House’ introduces the reader to 
the city of eighty years ago, at a time when the Battery was the 
fashionable pleasure-ground of the city, and when the north side 
of the City Hall was being constructed of red sandstone, instead 
of marble, because red sandstone was cheap, and none but a few 
suburbans would ever look down upon it from above Chambers 
Street. It is a most interesting story and is charmingly illustrated.”’ 

—Boston Transcript. 


Never before has the life of old New York been depicted with 
such accuracy and such a charm.”—R. H. Stopparp. 

‘*Mr. Bunner’s ‘Story of a New Vork House’ shows a more 
careful and delicate finish than anything he has yet written. It 
would seem that he intends to take up the romance of a great city 
where Washington Irving left it, and preserve for us a picture of 
manners and customs in the early part of the present century. It 
is evident that Mr. Bunner’s jantiquarianism is not to obscure his 
humanity. We are to have real people in the old houses, with real 
hearts under their ancient clothes.”—Z7z/z. 


Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings. 


EDITED BY JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, JR. CRITICAL EDITOR, CHARLES C. PERKINS. 4 VOLS., 


QUARTO, WITH MORE THAN 2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE COMPLETE SET NOW READY. 


OF WHICH HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


The fourth and last volume of this work contains twelve full-page illustrations—ten photogravures 
The etchings are from a plate by H. P. Share, of Basil Vereschagin’s painting, 


and two etchings. 


EDITION LIMITED TO 500 COPIES, ALL 
PRICE, $150.00. 


‘* Tamerlane’s Door—Palace of Samarcand,” and from a plate by Paul Adolphe Rajon of Millais’ 


picture, ‘‘The Yeoman of the Guard.” 


Whistler, Courbet, Alma-Tadema, Holman Hunt, and 


Detaille, with others, are represented in the photogravures. 


Agriculture 


IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS WITH CHEMISTRY. 


By F. H. STORER, S.B., A.M., PROFESSOR 


OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 2 VOLS., 8VO, $5.00. 


‘“*The work combines very happily the statement of scientific 
principles with due regard for financial and other practical considera- 
tions ; and it is written in an easy, popular style, that should render 
its perusal most pleasurable for any intelligent agriculturist, how- 
ever slight his acquaintance with chemical terminology. It is a 
very valuable work.”—Cudtivator and Country Gentleman. 

**Without disparaging what has been done in other works we 
may commend, with little or no criticism, these two volumes. 

The work may be described as a farmer’s manual, which 
should be in the hands of every one who is in any degree ambitious 
to profit by the enormous assistance which science has to give to 
the agriculturist."—. 1. /adependent. 


‘Professor Storer has given us what, in our judgment, is the 
most noteworthy contribution to agricultural literature of recent 
years, either in this or any other country. We say this advisedly, 
and aftera careful examination of the book. . . While its s 
tific merits commend it to the student of science, its practical common 
sense as well as the lucidity and suggestiveness of its discussions 
will commend it no less to the thinking farmer."—. V. Sczex 










“Tt will prove invaluable to thoughtful farmers as a boo 
reference, and its pages have a rare attractiveness for any reader 
who takes an interest in the processes and mysteries of plant life, 
especially under cultivation, and can enjoy a scholarly discussion 
of the problems, practical and scientific, which confront investigation 
in this field. "—M. Y. 


. Tribune. 























Elements of Physiological Psychology. 


A TREATISE OF THE ACTIVITIES AND NATURE OF THE MIND, FROM THE PHYSICAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL POINT OF VIEW. By GEORGE T. LADD, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN 


YALE UNIVERSITY. WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. I VOL., 8VO, $4.50. 

‘“‘This work of Professor Ladd contains in its six hundred and ‘It is infinitely the ripest treatise in our language in its special 
ninety-six pages more information on this most interesting branch field—a field hitherto cultivated chiefly in Germany—and it paves 
of mind-science than any similar work in the English language. the way for the specialist, who lacks philosophical training. It is a 
In its class, it stands alone among American books. No thorough shining example of good work in natural history by a student who 


student of psychology will rest satisfied until he ownsacopy ofthis _ has received a theological and philosophical education.” 
work.”—W. Y. School Journal. —Boston Beacon. 


The Essentials of Perspective. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWN BY THE AUTHOR. By L. W. MILLER, PRINCI- 
PAL OF THE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA. 
I VOL., OBLONG 8VvO, $1.50. 


“ An indispensable handbook for teachers and pupils of art.” “ The work will be found of great practical value to students at 
—Journal of Commerce. home and to teachers of drawing.”—Boston Traveller. 

“Tt is anadmirable manual of instruction, containing numerous “*Mr. Miller holds a high rank as a teacher, and his work may be 
illustrations by the author. He has simplified his work by accepted as coming from a recognized authority. He does not 
leaving out of it unessential things with the object of making more burden the young artist with unusual and difficult problems, but 
clear the really important truths of perspective.”—V. VY. Sun. starts him right, and enlists his interest in the elements which are so 


often neglected and yet are fundamental in right drawing.” 
—Utica Herald. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


The Early Tudors. 


HENRY VII.; HENRY VIII. By C. E. MOBERLY. WITH FOUR MAPS. I VOL., 16MO, $1.00. 


‘Asin the other books of the series, compactness and simplicity of “It is a marvel of clear and succinct brevity and good historical 
style has been followed in order to compress the greatest quantity judgment.”—7ke /ndependent.. é . 
of material within the smallest space compatible with a clear and “Tt fully realizes the aim of this series as we have understood it. 


thorough setting forth of the subject. The work sustains in every It possesses great freedom, simplicity, and conciseness. The 

sense the reputation of the series, which has received the endorse- account moves easily from the Cecilio, giving each crisis its 

ment of the leading colleges of America, and many of them have due prominence without making the approach formal and heavy, 

adopted these volumes as text-books.” and avoiding very skillfully in the face of much condensation an 
—Saturday Evening Gazette (Boston). effect of crowding.”—Brooklyn Times. 


The Epochs of Modern History. 


** The volumes contain the ripe results of the studies of men who are authorities in their respective fields," — 7e Nation. 

SEVENTEEN VOLUMES, 16MO. $1.00 PER VOL. THE SET, ROXBOROUGH STYLE, $17.00. 

Beginning of the Middle Ages—Normans in Europe—Crusades—Early Plantagenets—Edward 
III.—Houses of Lancaster and York—Early Tudors—Age of Elizabeth—Protestant Revolution— 


Thirty Years’ War—Puritan Revolution—Fall of the Stuarts—Age of Anne—Early Hanoverians— 
Frederick the Great—French Revolution—Epoch of Reform. 


AN ADDITION TO THEODOR MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


The Provinces of the Roman Empire. 


FROM CSAR TO DIOCLETIAN. By THEODOR MOMMSEN. TRANSLATED WITH THE 
AUTHOR'S SANCTION AND ADDITIONS, BY WM. P. DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. WITH TEN Maps 
BY PROFESSOR KIEPERT. 2 VOLS., 8VO, $6.00. 


‘The most important event of the year, in the line of historical “It is a book which no other living scholar could have written.” 
literature, is without question the appearance of this addition to —London Academy. 
Mommsen’s History of Rome.”—7he Nation. “‘The author draws the wonderfully rich and varied picture of the 

‘*Professor Mommsen’s work goes further than any other extant, | conquestand administration of that great circle of peoples and lands 
or now looked for, to provide us with a key to the medizval history which formed the empire of Rome outside of Italy, their agriculture, 
of the Mediterranean world."—M. V. Sux. trade, and manufactures, their artistic and scientific life, through all 


“Tt isacomplement to every book hitherto produced about ancient degrees of civilization, with such detail and completeness as could 
Rome. It is the first work, in any language, which givesa perfectly _ have come from no other hand than that of this great master of his- 
clear connected account of the vast provincial dependencies of Rome torical research in all its departments, guided by that gift of histor- 
from the time of Czsar to that of Diocletian.” ical imagination, for which he is equally eminent.” 

—N. Y, Journal of Commerce. —Prof. W. A. Packarb, 7x The Presbyterian Review. 
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The Buchholz Family. Part Second. 


SKETCHES OF BERLIN LIFE. 
GERMAN EDITION. I VOL., 


By JULIUS STINDE. 
I12MO, UNIFORM WITH PART ONE, $1.25. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FORTY-NINTH 


The second part of this already famous book is now introduced to American readers; and its 
pictures of social life in Berlin will be found as entertaining and amusing as those which have made 


the first part so popular. 


“The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of Dickens. 
They are very entertaining, and the middle-class life of Beriin has 
found an interpreter who writes with photographic accuracy.” 

—London Times. 

“ Wecannot recall another work, fictitious or other, in which the 
middle class is viewed from the inside. ‘The author does not, as an 
outsider, satirize the class he describes ; he merely laughs at such 
follies or absurdities of individual members of it as, in life, their 
friends would see and smile over.” — 7he Nation. 


Herr Stinde’s fun is of a quiet, pleasant kind, and never coarse, 
and he is the best representative of true German humor we have 
yet seen.”— New York Times. 

‘‘The book is a complete, perfect and entertaining series of 
pictures of German life, written with an information impossible to 
any but a German, and an acuteness of perception remarkable in 
one who delineates scenes of life-long familiarity to him.” 

—New Orleans Picayune, 


Chronicle of the Coach. 


CHARING CROSS TO ILFRACOMBE. 
EDWARD L. CHICHESTER. I VOL., 


The fascinating story of the ride through suburban England, 


y JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, JR. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
I12MO, $1.2 
enjoyed by Andrew Carnegie, 


Matthew Arnold, William Black, Edwin Abbey, and others, is here delightfully told by Mr. Champlin, 


who was himself one of the party. 


‘A very delightful story of travel written with remarkable grace- 
fulness.”.—Hartford Post. 

‘*The volume trom the opening to the closing sentence is full of 
interest and instruction.” —Church Press. 


Face to Face. 


By ROBERT GRANT. I VOL., 


* A story of very unusual power. Its realistic pictures of summer 
life at Newport and Lenox are ‘ written from the inside’ so to speak, 
and from this graphic panorama the story develops into a profound 
and thoughtful presentation of the social problem of the day—the 
war of labor and capital ; while the love story running through it is 
intense and absorbing.” Boston Traveller, 


The Jesuit’s Ring. 


A ROMANCE OF MOUNT DESERT. 


“ Mr. Hayes’s novel is one of decided interest. The scene is laid 
for the most part at Bar Harbor, the attractions of which place, 
both natural and social, are portrayed with the enthusiasm of one 
who is particularly familiar with them. No more felicitous descrip- 
tion of this charming summer resort has ever appeared in print.” 

—New York Sun. 


I2MO, CLOTH, 


BY A.A. 


‘It would be difficult to find a dull page or even a stupid para- 
graph from cover to cover.”,—Christian Union. 

‘*Mr. Champlin’s book is one of the most delightful that has been 
published in many a day.”—Boston Transcript. 


$1.25; NEW EDITION, PAPER, 50 CTS. 


“ The style of the book is easy and spontaneous, enlivened by a 
great deal of genuine humor and refined satire. . The read- 
er is interested and amused with itall, and never ‘skips’ over dull 
spots, because it is bright throughout. Closely built and dramatic 
from beginning to end, some of the scenes go with a verve anda 
rush that takes one’s breath.” — 7 ashington Capital. 


HAYES. 12M0O, CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER, 50 CTS, 
‘*This is a bright, well-written, and entertaining novel.” 
—The Epoch. 


‘*The conception of the story is excellent. It indicates a scholar- 
ly research, a sensitiveness to artistic literary effect, and a fine 
power of selection in material. The book will rank among the best 
and most interesting of summer novels.” —Boston Traveller. 


A Child of the Century. 


By JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT. 


‘A brisk, crisp, lively and intensely recent American novel. The 
story is full ‘of good sayings and vivid strokes of character delinea- 
tion.”—Geo. Parsons Laturop, 7x the New York Star. 

«There is a seriousness about it, in spite of a light vein which 
runs throughout, that commends it to the thoughtful and intel- 
ligent reader.”— Washington Capital. 


Gunnar. 


A TALE OF NORSE LIFE. 


‘* This little book is a perfect gem of poetic prose ; every page is 
full of expressive and vigorous pictures of Norwegian life and 
scenery. Gunnaris simply beautiful asa delicate, clear, and pow- 
erful picture of peasant life in Norway.”—Soston Post. 
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By HJALMAR H. 


I VOL., 12MO, CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER, 50 CTS. 


“It is a readable novel throughout.”—Baltimore Sun. 

“*Tt is one of the most thoroughly enjoyable of the recent publica- 
tions in the line of fiction. It is a well-drawn story of modern life, 
dealing largely with some of the political questions of the day, and 
the characters are varied and interesting throughout. . We 
close the book with a sense of keenest enjoyment.” 

—Boston Tinies. 


BOYESEN. I VOL., 12MO, $1.25. 


‘‘The charm of Mr. Boyesen’s stories lies in their strength and 
purity ; they offer, too, a refreshing escape from the subtlety and 
introspection of the present form of fiction. They are robust and 
strong without caricature or sentimentality.”—Chicago Interior. 




















George W. Cable’s Novels. 


‘*There are few living American writers who can reproduce for us more perfectly than Mr. Cable does, in his best moments, 
the speech, the manners, the whole social atmosphere of a remote time and a peculiar people. 
his stories, and tragic portions are handled with rare strength.’"—New York Tribune. 


DR. SEVIER. 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50 Cents. 


OLD CREOLE. DAYS. 


Cloth, 1 Vol., $1.25; Paper, Two Parts, 
30 Cents Each. 


THE GRANDISSIMES. 


A Story of Creole Life. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Frank R. Stockton’s Stories. 


“Of Mr. Stockton’s stories what is there to say, but that they are an unmixed blessing and delight ? 
most inventive of talents, discovering not only a new kind in humor and fancy, but accumulating an inexhaustible wealth of details 
in each fresh achievement, the least of which would be riches from another hand.”—W. D. Howe ts, ix Harfer’s Magazine. 


THE LADY, OR THE TIGER? 


And Other Stories. 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50 Cents. 


THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, 
And Other Stories. 
Cloth, $1.25 ; Paper, 50 Cents. 
RUDDER GRANGE. 


With over One Hundred Illustrations 
B. Frost. Cloth, $2.00; 
Paper, without Illustrations, 60 


Cents. 


THE LATE MRS. NULL. 


One Volume, 12mo, $1.50. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Stories. 


‘The Scribners pa’ 


THE MERRY MEN, 


And Other Tales and Fables. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 35 Cents. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 25 Cents. 


KIDNAPPED. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 


A CHILD’S 
GARDEN OF VERSES. 


One Volume, 12mo, $1.00, 








Robert Louis Stevenson a royalty on every copy of his works they sell. i 
edition of ‘The Merry Men’—his latest book—at 35 cents, as well as a cloth-covered one at $1.00, no admirer of his genius should 
do him so ill a turn as to buy a copy of the pirated editions of his book.”— 7he Philadelphia Press. 











































A delicious flavor of humor penetrates 


‘The story contains a most attractive blending of vivid descriptions of 
local scenery, with admirable delineations of personal character.’ 

—Boston Congregationalist. 

‘It is a story that deepens, and broadens, and lightens, with an indes- 
cribable charm over its deep study of human nature.”— The Critic. 





‘* Nothing in recent literature is more enchanting or romantic.” 
—Hartford Courant. 

‘It is very seldom indeed that we meet with a book so distinctly mark- 

ing the advent of a writer of high artistic power and fresh observation as this 
of Mr. Cable’s.”— Boston Courier. 





“ A wonderful romance, the work of an undoubted genius.” 
—New York Times. 

“It is in many respects the most original contribution to American 
fiction.”’—Hartford Courant. 


He is surely one of the 


‘*His unique stories always hit the mark. But ‘The Lady, or The 
Tiger,’ was a shaft condensed from the entire Stocktonese, and barbed with 
a puzzle which in the nature of human things no man could ever solve, and 
the author as little as any ; and to complete the pique of the jest, any woman 
might solve it for herself, but for no other woman.”— The Century Magazine. 





‘“*Mr. Stockton, more, perhaps, than any recent writer, has helped to 
define the peculiar virtues of the short story. He has shown how possible it 
is to use surprise as an effective element, and to make the turn of a story 
rather than the crisis of a plot account for everything.”—A tlantic Monthly. 





Mr. Frost’s suggestive illustrations add grea’ o the attractiveness o 
‘Mr. Frost’ gestive illustrat dd tly to the attract s of 
this edition of Mr. Stockton’s famous story. He has fairly caught the spirit 
of the book, and has sketched its leading characters and scenes with rare 
humor. As depicted by him, the vagaries of Pomona, the makeshift life on 
the canal-boat, and the incidents of the riverside camp, acquire fresh interest 
and new power to amuse us.”—Loxdon Literary World. 





‘‘We can assure prospective readers that their only regret after finishing 
the book will be that never again can they hope for the pleasure of reading 
it again for the first time.”’— The Critic. 


As they publish a paper-covered 


“If there is any writer of the time about whom the critics of England 
and America substantially agree it is Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. There is 
a power of a grim sort on every page of this curious story (‘The Merry 
Men’), and with this power a strange insight into the darker workings of the 
human heart, and there is a vividness about everything in it which has no 
parallel anywhere outside of ‘ Wuthering Heights.’” 

—RIcHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


““A work of incontestable genius. Nothing by Edgar A. Poe is to be 
compared with it; it has all his weird and eerie power, but combined with 
a graphic realism that immensely heightens the effect. What is worth 
mentioning, because otherwise a good many people will miss it, is that a 
noble moral underlies the marvelous tale.”—JAMES PAyYN. 





““Mr. Stevenson has never appeared to greater advantage than in * Kid- 
napped.’ No better book of its kind than these ‘Memoirs of the Adventures 
of David Balfour’ has ever been written.”— 7he Nation. 





“A dainty little volame crowded with gems which will be appreciated 
by children. Mr. Stevenson has caught the spirit of childhood, and his 
little songs are elegant, graceful, appropriate, and musical.” 

—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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PopuLaR Books IN PAPER Covers. 





Robert Grant. 
Frank R. Stockton. . 


George W. Cable. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 


George Parsons Lathrop. 


J. S. of Dale. 


Brander Matthews. . 


Brander Matthews. ) 
H.C. Bunner. f 


A. A. Hayes... . . 


J. T. Wheelwright. 
Saxe-Holm Stories. . 
Fitz-James O’Brien. . 
Andrew Lang. 
Andrew Carnegie. 
Julia Magruder. 
Captain Roland Coffin. 
Charles Marvin. 


Max AO REM: 2. a6 s « 
Captain John G. Bourke. 





FACE TO FACE. 50 cents. Just Published. 


THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, AND OTHER STORIES, 50 cents, 
Just Published. 


THE LADY, OR THE TIGER? AND OTHER STORIES. 50 cents. 
RUDDER GRANGE. 60 cents. 

DR. SEVIER. 50 cents. 

OLD CREOLE DAYS. In two parts; each complete, 30 cents. 
THAT LASS OLOWRIES. 50 cents. 


EARLIER STORIES: LINDSEY'S LUCK, 30 cents; PRETTY 
POLLY PEMBERTON, 40 cents; KATHLEEN, 40 cents; THEO, 
30 cents; MISS CRESPIGNEY, 30 cents. 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, 25 cents. 

KIDNAPPED, BEING THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID 
BALFOUR IN THE YEAR 1751. 50 cents. 

THE MERRY MEN, AND OTHER TALES AND FABLES. 
35 cents. 

AN ECHO OF PASSION. 50 cents. 

NEWPORT ; A NOVEL, 50 cents. 

IN THE DISTANCE. 50 cents. 

GUERNDALE ; AN OLD STORY. 50 cents. 

A SECRET OF THE SEA, AND OTHER STORIES, 50 cents. 

IN PARTNERSHIP: STUDIES IN STORY-TELLING, 50 cents. 

THE JESUIT’S RING. A ROMANCE OF MOUNT DESER7. 
50 cents. 

A CHILD OF THE CENTURY. 50 cents. 

FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES, Each complete, 50 cents. 

THE DIAMOND LENS, AND OTHER STORIES. 50 cents. 

THE MARK OF CAIN, 25 cents. 

AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN. 25 cents. 

ACROSS THE CHASM, A NOVEL, 50 cents. 

THE AMERICA’S CUP. Tilustrated. 50 cents. 

THE RUSSIANS AT THE GATES OF HERAT. 
MAPS AND PORTRAITS. 50 cents. 

JOHN BULL AND HIS ISLAND, 50 cents. 

AN APACHE CAMPAIGN IN THE SIERRA MADRE. 


Illustrated. 50 cents. 


WITH 





*,.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers 
Charles Scribner's Sons Catalogue of their Publications, and also of their Books for Young Peopie muiled to 


any address on application, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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‘BOOKS: & 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD'’S NEW BOOKS. 


WITH PREFATORY NOTICE BY WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


ANNE GILCHRIST; 


HER LIFE AND WRITINGS. Edited by HERBERT HARLAKENDEN GILCHRIST. Twelve illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
Not the least interesting part of her life is that which details her intimate friendship with Walt Whitman, 


“4 biography of a good and clever woman. . . . Mrs. Giichrist knew many of the foremost literary people of her day, 
and their little revelations of themselves, published as a rule with sufficient discretion, help to correct some other estimates 
formed on other authorities. Here we find a kind, friendly, and humorous, if splenetic, Carlyle; a helpful and merry Mrs. 
Carlyle, and a friendly and unaffected Dante Gabriel Rossetti. These characteristics, so unlike the Carlyle of the too copious 
memoirs, 80 | poe na the Mrs. Carlyle, the femme incomprise, so unlike the Rossetti of myth, are extremely welcome.”— 
Daily News, London. 

“The purchase of this first edition will be wise. It is one of those books that are sure to rise in price.”—British Weekly. 

«The glimpses she affords us of Carlyle are entirely pleasant.”—Scottish Leader, leader. 

“This memoir of ‘Anne Gilchrist’ is one of the most interesting books of the season.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

















THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA TO KAMSCHAT- | THROUGH THE KALAHARI DESERT. A Narrative 


KA ae NEW GUINEA. With notices of Formosa of a journey with Gun, Camera, and Note-Book to Lake 
ay i. Te Pee a eo N’Gami, and Back. Forty-six illustrations, mostly from 
merous illustrations, maps, etc. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. Photographs. By G. A. Farini. Diagramand Map. 6vo, 
Cloth, $16.80. cloth, $5.00. 





STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


By ERNEST RENAN. Post 8vo, cloth (481 pp.), $2.40. 





CONTENTS. 

Experimental Method Applied to Religion. | The Translations of the Bible. | The Congregatione ‘de Auxilis.” 

Paganism. The Teaziehs of Persia. | Religious Art. 

Comparative Mythology. Joachim di Flor and the Eternal Gospel. ; A Word upon Galileo’s Trial. 

First Works on Buddhism. Francis of Assisi. | Port Royal. 

New Works on Buddhism. A Monastic Idyl of the XIIIth Century. Spinoza. 

ABOUT THE THEATRE: ESSAYS AND STUDIES. HAZELL’S ANNUAL CYCLOP AEDIA, 1887. Containing 
By WILLIAM ARCHER, author of ‘‘Engiish Dramatists of about Two Thousand Concise and Explanatory Articles on 
To-Day.” Crown 8Vo, cloth, $2.50. Every Topic of Current Political, Social, and General In- 
CONTENTS: I, Are We Advancing? (1882-1886.)-. II. The terest, referred to by the _ and in daily conversation. 

Censorship of the Stage. III. The Ethics of Theatrical Criti- Revised to Feb. 7, 1887. Edited by E. D. PRICE, assisted 

cism. IV. Critics’ English. V. A Storm in Stageland. VI. by leading Specialists in each Department. It is intended 

Shakespeare and the Public. VII. The Stage of Greater that this New Annual shall provide the latest information 

Britain. VII. The Plays of Victor Hugo. IX. Hugo and on such subjects as are now, or are likely soon to be, in 

Wagner. X. The Realist’s Dilemma. the minds of the public, thus forming a Companion to the 

Newspaper and a Guide to the Current Topics of Conver- 

CAPITAL. A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production. By sation. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

KakL Marx. Translated from the Third German edition SCIENTIFIC ILLUSTRATIONS AND SYMBOLS. Moral 

by SAMUEL MOORE and EDWARD AVELING, and edited by Truths Mirrored in Scientific Facts. Designed for the use 

FREDERICK ENGELS. 2 vols.. 8vo, cloth, $12.00. of the Senate, the Bar, the Pulpit, the Orator, and the Lover 
“The Bible of the working classes.” of Nature. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 








EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Latest editions of all the leading English Guide-Books to the British Isles and the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Illustrated with numerous maps, plans, 
panoramas, and views. 12mo. Viz.: 











BAEDEKER’S TOURISTS’ GUIDE-BOOKS. BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 
Alps (Eastern).......... 2... 
Belgium and Holland ee ee ee 
My B ERN ON ae sia ke ve dans cd. ocdsicwan aasaonanesas .. 600 | Ireland............ totes cee eee ees veeeee teeeereceseees 2 00 
Germany =) balsa isiniein’nis aia siele ath oars Oa 6 sleseiaizsoaiens a0 3 PI eee eckid <hcteaenaaenek sivax ka woaswaeleeoes) ceie.0sre 3 50 
—_— (Southern)....... : ¢ Po ick wee iasciua » aed 
—— Rhine from Rotterdam to Constance......... a On ee Rene on ineoacien snes. stte¢e ideas 
Italy (Northern). Leghorn, Florence, etc.... ............ 2 50 
—_— (Central) RN MIN cia cicieieiss nisin cisiewies sie 5 #eein aia) ae BRADSHAW’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 
Se OO MMIOEED: MNS TOUS 5.45, <6. cas eecie. Gisee dines BOO 
London and its Environs...................... 56 Bad oe vince y SOMO 1 OGIRIIUAT TRG GOIGG sass 5 scsceccacien cs cleceaeeticc. $1 40 
NOPWAY ANGISWOGER,..... ccs sccceeecese cone vee $60 | Great Britain and Ircland...........00..2 ssesecsssoeesece 2 20 
Palestine and Syria. .... sige asegecssaemonew 0) Mae 
Paris and its Environs. eres 
PLBOVIRENN 2 Joie Sates arialasiea'e Gaice <0. wetnbres a . 3 00 MURRAY’S ENGLISH AND FOREIGN HAND- 
Traveller's Manual of Conversation ...... npr ie. BOOKS. Allon hand. Full lists on application. 





*.* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. New Catalogue of Choice, Rare, and Second-Hand 
Books ready, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 748-745 Broadway, New York. 
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‘BOOKS (XSENEY 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE “HANDLEY CROSS SPORTING NOVELS.” 


A LOOSE REIN. 


By ‘‘WANDERER,”’ Author of ‘‘ Across Country.”” With colored illustrations by G. BowERs. 8vo, cloth, $4.00, 














SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BY-GONE DAYS. ° JUBILEE EDITION. 
In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. From the accession 
By C. T. 8. Brrcn Reynarpson, Author of “Down the of Queen Victoria to the general election of 1880. By 
Road.” With numerous Illustrations in Color. Demy | JUSTIN McCarRTHY, M.P. Jubilee Edition, with an appen- 
8vo, cloth, $4.50. diz of events to the end of 1886. 2 vols., Svo, cloth, $6.v. 





A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, OF 


THE PERFECT WAY; 


OR, THE FINDING OF CHRIST. (Now First Published under the Authors’ Names.) 
By ANNA KINGSFORD, M.D. (Paris), and EDWARD MaITLAnp, B.A. (Cantab.). Square, royal 8vo, cloth, uncut, 
tinted paper, $3.75. 





SYRIAN STONE-LORE; or, The Monumental History 
of Palestine. Canaanite, Phoenician, Hebrew, Jewish 
and Samaritan, Greek, Herodian, Roman, Byzantine, 
Arabian, Period of Crusades. By CLAUD REGNIER CONDER, 
C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON OF NEW 
TESTAMENT GREEK. By HERMANN CREMER, D.D., 
Prof. Theol. in the Univ. of Griefswald. Third English 
edition, with supplement. Translated from the latest 
German edition, by WM. Urwick. Thick 4to, cloth, $15.00. 
Supplement separately, $5.00. 


THE HAYWARD LETTERS. 


Being a Selection from the Correspondence of the late A. Hayward, Q. C. 1834 to 1884. With an Account of 
his Early Life. By Henry E. Car.LisLE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


The importance and great interest of these letters cannot be better proved than by mentioning the names of some of the 
— of Mr. Hayward’s correspondents, viz.: Mr. Gladstone, M. Theirs, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Count D’Orsay, Mrs. Norton, 
dy Dufferin, Lady Palmerston, M. de Remusat, Dumas, M. Mignet, Mme. de Goethe, Mr. Kinglake, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
Lord Dalling, M. Montalembert, M. Merimée, Mr. Lockhart, Theodore Hook, Sidney Smith, etc. The correspondence, which 
commences in 1834, and is continued without a break to the date of Mr. Hayward’s death, in 1854, is preceded by an account of 
his early years, derived from the personal reminiscences of his relations and friends. 











New Volume of the Biographies of the Great Axtists. 
CLAUDE LORRAIN. 


CLAUDE GELLEE LE LORRAIN. By Owen J. DuLLEA. With 8 Full-page Tinted Illustrations, and 
40 Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo, blue decorated cloth, $1.25. 
All previous volumes of this series of Illustrated Biographies on hand, viz.: at $1.25 per volume. 








ALBRECHT DURER. By R. F. Heath. | HANS HOLBEIN. By Joseph Cundall. REMBRANDT. By J. W. Mollett. 
CLAUDE LE LORRAIN. By Owen | HOGARTH. By Austin Dobson. REYNOLDS. By F. 8. Pulling. 
J. Dullea. LANDSEER. By F. G. Stevens. RUBENS. By C. W. Kett. 
FIGURE PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. LEONARDO DA VINCI. TINTORETTO. By W. R. Osler. 
| FRA ANGELICO, MASACCIO, and LITTLE MASTERS OF GERMANY. TITIAN. By R. F. Heath. 
BOTTICELLI. By W. B. Scott. TURNER. By Cosmo Monkhouse. 
FRA BARTOLOMMEO, ALBER- MANTEGNA and FRANCIA. VANDYCK andHALS. By P. R. Head. 
TINELLI, and ANDREA DEL MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. VELAZQUEZ. By E. Stowe. 
SARTO. By Clement. VERNET and DELAROCHE. By J. 
GAINSBOROUGH and CONSTABLE. OVERBECK. By J. B. Atkinson. R. Rees. 
GIOTTO. By Harry Quilter. RAPHAEL. By N. D’Anvers. WILKIE. By J. W. Mollett. 
ALSO AT 81.00 PER VOLUME: 
CORREGGIO, DELLA ROBBIA, and GHIBERTI and DONATELLO. | MEISSONIER, MURILLO, WAT- 
CELLINI. LAWRENCE and ROMNEY. TEAU. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. New Catalogues of our regular stock, also one devoted to 
Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-7458 Broadway, New York. 
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New YorRK City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
The Misses Graham’s Boarding and 
Day SCHOOL FOR YouNG LapigEs. (Successors to the Misses 
Green.) 
This school, established in 1816, continues the careful train- 
ing and thorough instruction in every department, for which 
it has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York, Newburgh. 
Siglar’s Preparatory School 
Gives the best preparation for the best colleges, and for 
pusiness. Sanitary condition and physical training equal to 
the best; there has been no illness of any kind in the school 
during the past year. For circulars, etc., address 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M., Yale, Principal. 





~~ New JERSEY, Blairstown. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy.—Both sexes. 
John I. Blair Foundation. English, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Music, Drawing, and Painting. Healthy location; ex- 
tensive playgrounds ; building warmed by steam ; hot and cold 
water on each floor; gymnasium; large endowment; low 
rates; scholarships ; prizes. 

J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph.D., Principal. 





CANADA, London, Ont. 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 

HGH CLASS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Climate fine and dry, 
about same temperature as Ohio and New York States. Col- 
lege of Literature, Conservatory of Music, and School of Art. 
Apply for illustrated circular (free) to 

Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. . 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies, 
Removed,. in 1883, from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, to 
OGonTz, the spacious country-seat of JAY COOKE, will begin its 
thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, Sept. 28. For Circulars, apply 
to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Principals. Emeritus Principals. 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss M. L. BONNEY. 
“ $SyLvia J. EASTMAN. “ H, A. DILLAYE, 








NEW JERSEY, | Freehold. 
Freehold Institute. Forty-thira year. Prepares 
boys and young men for business; for Princeton, Columbia, 
Yale, or Harvard ; backward boys instructed privately. Place 
healthful, grounds ample, baseball, football, military drill, 
bowling alley, gymnasium. 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


The Berlitz School of Languages. 
New YorK, 23 West 23d Street, and 627 Madison Avenue. 
BROOKLYN, 40 Court Street. 
Boston, 154 Tremont Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1523 Chestnut Street. 
WASHINGTON, 723 14th Street, N. W. 


_ PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Bishopthorpe. A Church School for Girls. 19th 
year. Pupils prepared for College. F. I. WAxsH, Principal. 
Semper Fidelis. Fideti Certa Merces. (School Legend.) 
New York City, 20 East 62d Street (Central Park). 
Prof. and Madame Alfred Colin’s 


ScHooL FoR GIRLs (late Miles, Charbonnier’s), formerly in 
Paris. Resident pupils received. 








| Ew York, Peekskill-on-Hudson. 
Military Academy. Waicur & Ten, Principais. 


Summer School at Peekskill Academy. 
ee J. N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Principal. 









































New YORK CIry, 6 and 8 East 58d Street. 


Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s Boarding and 
Day SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 24th year begins Oct., 1887. 


New YORK—PHILADELPHIA—CHICAGO—CINCINNATI—SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

Maven’s Short-Mand and Type-Writ- 
ING COLLEGES give skill for office positions in THREE MONTHS 
to all-day pupils. No failures by Haven’s System. Same facil- 
ities at each College. Pamphlets Free. HAVEN’s COLLEGES: 
793 Broadway, New York; 1322 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
139 Madison St., Chicago; 129 West Fifth St., Cincinnati; 
23 Kearny St., San Francisco. 








NEw YORK, Syracuse. 
Mrs. C, M. Wilkinson’s Home School 
FOR GIRLS. Number limited to ten. $1000 per year. No 
extras. School year begins Sept. 14, 1887. fers to Hon. 
Abram 8. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. k 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, a scnoo. or 
ENGINEERING. Well-endowed, well-equipped departments of 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering, Electricity, Chemistry and 
Drawing. Extensive Shops and Laboratories. For Catalogue, 
address T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 


' NEW YORK City, 53 East 57th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 
Miss Kiersted’s School for Girls. 
All departments under competent teachers and professors. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF NAPOLEON AND HIS TIMES. 
By John C. Ropes. 


Ir has not been 
difficult of late 
years to collect 
contemporary 
prints of the 
First Napoleon. 
It may have been 
otherwise under 
the Second Em- 
pire — probably 
it was—but since 
the establish- 
ment of the Third 
Republic it has 
been easy 
enough. The 
history of Napo- 
leon’s prestige in 
France may be 
told in a few 
words. 

Napoleon’s personal force was so 
ereat, and he had so identified him- 
self with France, that, in spite of the 
reaction consequent on the Restoration 
of Louis XVIIL, the French people, as a 
whole, accepted him and glorified him 
as the national hero. His fame, and the 
magical influence of his name, suffered 
little even from the recollections of Leip- 
sic and Waterloo ; his reputation, in 
fact, increased steadily all through the 
period of the rule of the returned Bour- 
bons, and at no time was more potent 
than in the reign of Louis Philippe. In 
his day Napoleon’s remains were brought 
back from St. Helena, and interred, with 





Profile of Bust by Ceracchi. 


Z. 


great pomp, in the Invalides. The shops 
of Paris were full of pictures of his bat- 
tles, of portraits of him and of his mar- 
shals. Up to the Revolution of 1848, 
Napoleon’s government and policy were 
always, in the popular mind, opposed to 
the policy and government of the Bour- 
bons. He stood for the principle of the 
national will ; they—the older branch, of 
course, more particularly—for the princi- 
pleof divine right. After the deposition 
of Louis Philippe, the tremendous influ- 
ence of Napoleon’s name carried Prince 
Louis into the chair of the President of 
the new Republic by an overwhelming 
majority, in spite of everything that the 
government could do to prevent it. But 
from that moment a new chapter began. 
Napoleon was now no longer, in the 
minds of the French people, placed in 
contrast with the Bourbon kings, but 
with the Republic. The coup d’état of 
December 2, 1851, embittered the Re- 
publicans against the uncle almost as 
much as against the nephew, for it was 
by the uncle’s name that the nephew had 
won. Hence came a systematic effort to 
write down the First Napoleon, with the 
view of weakening the hold of the Third 
Napoleon upon the popular mind. Lan- 
frey’s History is the best illustration of 
a work of this kind. The fall of the 
Second Empire, with all its mortifying 
incidents and terrible disasters, did 
much — however illogically —to lower 
the prestige of Napoleon the First ; and 
since 1871, Republicans and Bonapartists 
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have been always at swords’ points. In 
France to-day, whatever may be in fact 
the strength of the veneration felt for 
the First Napoleon, one sees and hears 
little of him. There are, of course, 
many prints, busts, medals, statuettes 


Plate Il.—A Bronze Bust. 


of him to be found in the shops ; but 
they are not so highly prized, I fancy, 
to-day as they were forty years ago. 

The likeness of Napoleon in the 
frontispiece to this article is from an 
engraving of a portrait by Appiani. It 
was evidently taken when he was gen- 
eral of the Army of Italy, in the service 
of the Directory, somewhere about 1796 
or 1797, when he was twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight years old.* At no time 
of his life did he excite more admira- 
tion, awaken more enthusiasm, than dur- 
ing his first campaigns in Italy. He 
was so young, so handsome, so alert, so 
untiring, the odds were so tremendously 
against him all the time, that he at once 

* At first sight it would seem that this statement is con- 
tradicted by the title of the engraving, which is ‘* Napo- 
leone I., Imperatore dé Francesi e Ré d'Italia.” But the 
picture is said to have been engraved in 1803, which was 
the year before he became emperor. How long before it 
was engraved it was painted is a matter of guesswork : I 


think the date is probably given correctly in the text. The 
title, at any rate, gives us no help. 


became a hero in the popular imagina- 
tion. In this and in the next three 
portraits we can see, I think, clearly, 
the expression of a man whose youth 
had been spoiled by no excesses of 
pleasure, and had been devoted to seri- 
ous and manly pursuits. The expres- 
sion is at once gentle and earnest. 
There is an almost feminine delicacy in 
the eyes and in the lines of the mouth 
in these four portraits, which we do not 
elsewhere find. That it, however, once 
really existed, and was a marked and 
attractive characteristic of Napoleon’s 
countenance when a young man, the 
cumulative testimony of these four por- 
traits makes one very sure. 

Our next illustration (Plate IL) is 
from a bronze bust in my own posses- 
sion. Itis, exclusive of the bracket, ten 
inches high—the bracket itself being 
nine inches in length—and is really a 
beautiful work of art. I found it at a 
bric-i-brac shop in Paris—No. 3 Rue de 
Provence—in 1879. Imakeno doubt that 
it was made in Italy, and from life, but I 
know not by whom. The filigree work 
on the lapel of the coat is the same as in 
the Appiani picture. 

While the portrait given in Plate II. 
strongly resembles the Appiani head and 
the bust, it is by an artist named Bouil- 
lon, which would indicate that it was 
made in France ; and, as the engraving 
purports to be a likeness of Napoleon 
when First Consul, the portrait may have 
been made at a later date than those of 
which we have just been speaking, al- 
though I think not. It is, in my opin- 
ion, one of the pleasantest of the early 
likenesses of Napoleon. 

The original of Plate IV. is a pencil- 
sketch, signed “Isabey,” who was, we 
know, one of the best portrait-painters 
of that period, to whom Napoleon often 
sat. When I obtained it, it was accom- 
panied by two steel-engravings, appar- 
ently made from it, one showing the 
same side of the face as in the sketch, 
and the other showing the reverse side. 
Neither of these engravings was, how- 
ever, equal in point of delicacy of ex- 
pression to the pencil-sketch, which is 
reproduced here. It is dated “1801.” 

The next four likenesses seem to me 
capable of being classed together. In 
them the gentle and winning expression 
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that we have just been observing is quite 
gone. In its place we find set lines in 
the face, showing enterprise, not to say 
audacity, and stern decision of charac- 
ter, bordering on severity. All this 
would be but the natural result of the 
terribly trying campaigns of 1796 and 
1797, when Beaulieu, Wurmser, Alvinzi, 
and the Archduke Charles were succes- 
sively defeated through the ceaseless vig- 
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a good deal of character in it. There is 
here a certain rigidity in the outlines of 
the face suggestive of harshness. 
Something of this is to be remarked 
even in the beautiful white-marble bust 
of General Bonaparte by the celebrated 
and unfortunate Ceracchi, of which we 
give a representation in Plate VI, anda 
profile vignette at the beginning of this 
article. Ceracchi was an Italian, as his 


Plate IIl_—From an Old Engraving of a Picture by Bouillon. 


ilance, untiring energy, and rapid and 
sure intelligence of the young com- 


mander. Bonaparte must have grown 
old fast between April, 1796, and April, 
1797. 

The first of these (Plate V.) is from a 
rough pen-and-ink sketch by the Baron 
Le Gros, a famous portrait-painter of 
those days, who often painted Napoleon. 
It is, as I have said, rough, but there is 


name indicates, and an ardent Republi- 
can. When Bonaparte was in Italy, in 
1796 and 1797, Ceracchi became one of 
his most ardent admirers. It was at this 
period that he made this bust. But when, 
after his return from Egypt, Napoleon 
overturned the Directory and made him- 
self First Consul, Ceracchi was disap- 
pointed and incensed beyond measure. 
He connected himself with some others 
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in similar plight—discontented Repub- 
licans—was accused of having had a 
share in the conspiracy of December, 
1800, when the First Consul was nearly 
blown up by an infernal machine, and 
was convicted and executed in 1801. I 








a 
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beauty. The workmanship of this bust 
is perfect—it is an exquisite work of 
art. 

Not unlike this, but showing more 
animation and enthusiasm, is the ad- 
mirable sketch in black and white by 
David, which is reproduced 
in Plate VII. David painted 
Napoleon a number of times ; 
but Ido not recall any por- 
trait of his equal in point of 
streneth and charm to this 
unfinished sketch. 

The legend on the engrav- 
ing from which Plate VII. 
was made—*“ Lodi-Rivoli-Cas- 
tiglione-Pyramides-Aboukir ” 
—informs us that it was made 
after Bonaparte’s return from 
Egypt, in the autumn of 1799. 
This portrait—one, I think, 
of the most characteristic of 
those which represent Napo- 
leon as a young man, is by 
the Baron Le Gros, a rough 
sketch by whom we saw in 
Plate V. In the picture be- 
fore us we have the vigor, the 
audacity, the masterful spirit, 





Plate 1V—From a Pencil Sketch by Isabey, 


think it is now generally believed that 
he and those who suffered with him 
were innocent, and that the plot was in 
reality of Royalist, and not of Jacobin, 
origin. This bust is, so far as I know, 
unique. Many years ago it came into 
the possession of Thomas Jefferson, who 
had it at Monticello, his home in Vir- 
ginia. Afterward it came into the pos- 
session of the late Mr. Joseph Coolidge, 
of Boston, who married a granddaughter 
of Mr. Jefferson. It is now owned by 
his son, Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, of 
Boston, and it is through his courtesy 
that I have been able to procure a pho- 
tograph of it. 

As a portrait, it is remarkable for the 
union of delicacy of feature with a cer- 
tain seriousness, not to say austerity, of 
expression. There is a well-defined dif- 
ference between this bust and that rep- 
resented in Plate IL., showing clearly the 
hardening of the features and the deep- 
ening of the lines of the face, the conse- 
quence of care, authority, responsibility. 
Yet the countenance is one of great 


the gaudium certaminis otf 

the successful general very 
strongly and unmistakably portrayed. 
It is interesting to remember that this 
portrait must have been taken shortly 
before the crossing of the Alps and the 
battle of Marengo. 

There can be no question that Napo- 
leon’s overthrow of the Directory and 
assumption of the reins of government, 
on the Eighteenth of Brumaire, 1799, 
was cordially approved by the French 
people. They may have been right, or 
they may have been wrong, in this, but 
the fact is really beyond dispute. The 
truth is, the Directory was itself a gov- 
ernment of usurpers. The then exist- 
ing board had, in the coup d’état of the 
Eighteenth of Fructidor, 1797, a little 
more than two years before, nullified the 
elections, turned out their competitors, 
and banished and proscribed their oppo- 
nents. But it was not resentment at 
this which was at the bottom of the 
popular approval of Bonaparte’s action. 
The French public had very little, if any, 
more sympathy with the defeated party, 
in the struggle of 1797, than with their 
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more unscrupulous and successful op- 
ponents. The trouble was far deeper 
than this. The Revolution was gradually 
losing its momentum ; it had done its 
work, which was in great part destruc- 
tion ; its existing agents and function- 
aries were men of no political or social 
streneth ; the Monarchists were begin- 
ning to show their heads ; and moderate 
men were considering whether even the 
old régime, shorn, as they supposed it 
would be, of some of its worst features, 
would not be more respectable—in fact, 
preferable in every way to the indefinite 
continuance in office of an irresponsible 
committee who had, as 
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the abuses which the Revolution had 
swept away. 

It is to be observed that in all these 
views there is no point made of the kind 
of government, as affecting the right of 
the people to govern, but only as affect- 
ing the legal and civil rights and equal- 
ities of condition gained in the Revo- 
lution. Everybody expected to be 
governed ; that went without saying ; 
nor did it so much matter by whom ; 
the only important thing was the pres- 
ervation, or abolition, of the great re- 
forms, in the direction of equality of civil 
rights, introduced by the Revolution. 





appeared by their recent 
action, plainly made up 
their minds to hold on to 
power, whatever might 
be the result of popular 
elections. On the other 
hand, liberal men, who 
recognized and appreci- 
ated the enormous bene- 
fits which the Revolution 
had gained for France, 
shrank back with dread 
from the idea of turning 
the country over to the 
Royalists and the re- 
turned emigrants. Inthe 
then chaotic state of the 
law, it would be perfectly 
possible to undo almost 
everything that the Revo- 
lution had gained for 
popular rights, to destroy 
its great acquisition— 
equality before the law 
—to replace all the old 
abuses, inequalities, mo- 
nopolies, distinctions, ex- 
emptions. Hence, at the 
time when Bonaparte re- 














turned from Egypt, pub- 
lic opinion in France was 
in a very excitable state. 
On the one hand, it was felt that the rule 
of the Directory was unstable, resting, 
since the Eighteenth of Fructidor, 1797, 
neither on the authority of law nor on 
the consent of the people ; on the other, 
it seemed that, bad as it was, it must be 
supported indefinitely, as the only alter- 
native seemed to be the restoration of 
the monarchy and the reintroduction of 


Plato 


V.—From a Pen-and-Ink Sketch by Le Gros, 


Hence, in Bonaparte the Liberal par- 
ty, the party opposed to the restoration 
of the Bourbons, saw precisely the man 
they wanted. His fame as a soldier, 
his great reputation for ability of every 
kind, commended him to public atten- 
tion. He was unmistakably in favor of 
preserving all the good worked by the 
late Revolution. Nor had he been a 
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month in office as First Consul before the whole nation rejoiced to find that there 
was now no further doubt as to the preservation of the rights and liberties and 
equalities, so recently acquired, and at such a vast expense ; while at the same 
time the industries of the country sprang into a healthy activity, as they recog- 
nized the firm grasp of an able man of affairs on the helm of the ship of state. 
The well-known full-length portrait, by Isabey, of the First Consul walking in 
the grounds of the Palace of Malmaison, of which we give an engraving here (Plate 
IX.), shows us Napoleon at this stage of his career. He is in uniform, to be 
sure, but the countenance gives no sign of being stirred by the anxieties or the 
elations of war. On the contrary, we have here Napoleon in civil life, calm, seri- 
ous, intelligent, devoting his time wholly to the great tasks of the public service. 
Taken about this period, in the year 1803, is the portrait by Gérard, which we 
reproduce in Plate X. It is 
noticeable that in this pict- 
ure the features are not so 
thin as in most of the por- 
traits we have hitherto seen. 
Evidently his face had begun 
to fill out. As is well known, 
he ultimately became very 
corpulent. At this time, 
however, judging by this 
picture, he was as handsome 
as ever, although there is 
certainly less expression in 
his features than is to be 
found in several of the ear- 
lier likenesses. 

It was, of course, to be 
expected that the great 
sculptor of the period, Ca- 
nova, should try his skilful 
hand in modelling the head 
of the new ruler of France ; 
and in Plate XI. we have a 
representation of the colos- 
sal bust by Canova in the 
Pitti Palace in Florence. 
Handsome it unquestionably 
is, notwithstanding that the 
photograph from which our 
picture was made, albeit an 
excellent one, distorts more 
or less the features, as many 
photographs do. But the 
bust is not very valuable 
as a likeness—there is too 
much effort to produce a 
striking effect. 

The extremely fine por- 
trait reproduced from an en- 
graving by Raphael Morghen 

Plate VI—From a Bust by Ceracchi. of a picture by Gérard of 

Napoleon in his imperial 

robes, which is given in Plate XII., is one of Napoleon’s best-known likenesses. 
Perhaps it is a somewhet flattered likeness; still, it may well be that, taken, as it 
was, when the exceptional fatigues and anxieties of the Italian and Egyptian cam- 
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paigns had been succeeded by peace and 
prosperity, he may have looked his best. 
There is, nevertheless, to be noted, an 
absence of the interesting traits observ- 


Plate Vil_—From a Crayon 


able in the earlier portraits. 
ure was made probably in 1804 or 1805, 
about the time he became Emperor. 

To this period belongs Gilray’s famous 
caricature of the projected invasion of 
England, a copy of which we give in 


This pict- 
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Plate XV. The delightful self-confi- 
dence of the British public demanded 
this diet. These caricatures were all of 
a piece. Bonaparte was always held up 


by David. 


to ridicule, sometimes in one way, some- 
times in another. The English believed 
themselves invincible ; at that time they 
invariably beat the French at sea, and 
they had no doubt they could do so on 
shore, if ever their enemies succeeded in 
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effecting a landing. And in so far as 
they were actuated in all this by patri- 
otism, and by the sturdy courage of the 
English race, they were to be admired. 
Still, it must be confessed, there is a 


Plate VIIIl—From an Old Engraving. 


ludicrous side to it all. Thackeray says, 


in his “Four Georges:” “You may have 


seen Gilray’s famous print of him 
[George IIL. ], in the old wig, in the stout, 
old, hideous Windsor uniform, as _ the 
King of Brobdingnag, peering at a little 
Gulliver, whom he holds up in his hand, 
while in the other he has an opera- 
glass, through which he surveys the 
pygmy. Our fathers chose to set up 
George as the type of a great king ; and 
the little Gulliver was the great Napo- 
leon.” 

England, however, as we all know, 
was not invaded. The French Admiral 
Villeneuve was outmanceuvred by Lord 
Nelson, and, finally, at the great battle 
of Trafalgar the combined French and 
Spanish fleets were destroyed. All hope 
of gaining, even for a short time, the 
mastery of the Channel being gone, 
Napoleon determined to deal another 
member of the coalition a swift and de- 
cisive blow. The camp at Boulogne was 
broken up; the army, one of the finest, 
if not the finest, that, even in those days 
of continual war, France ever saw, was 
hurried rapidly through the German 
states on the Lower Rhine, and the Aus- 
trian General Mack, who was awaiting 
at Ulm the advent of his foes from a 
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very different quarter, suddenly awoke 
to find himself surrounded and his 
whole force taken prisoner. Pursuing 
his march without delay, Napoleon en- 
tered Vienna on November 13, 1805; and 
on the memorable 2d of December the 
allied army was routed at the famous 
battle of Austerlitz. The caricature 
which we reproduce in Plate XVI. was 
evidently made after the capture of Ulm 
and before the fall of Vienna. It is a 
French take-off of the allies, and is stated 
to be drawn by a dragoon of the Second 
Regiment and dedicated to the “ Grande 
Armée.” On the left, standing in front 
of the city of Ulm, is the unfortunate 
Mack, shaking and quaking with rage 
and mortification, his “Plan de cam- 
pagne” sticking out of his coat-pocket ; 
along column of prisoners, in the well- 
known white uniform of the Austrians, 
is filing out of the town; in the centre 
isa French dragoon, evidently getting 
much the better of a Russian soldier ; 
on the right is the traditional John Bull, 
his money dropping from his pockets, 
horror-stricken at seeing the coalition to 
which he had so liberally subscribed, 
coming so speedily to grief; and in the 
distance are to be seen the walls of Vi- 
enna and the steeples of St. Stephen’s 
Church. It looks like a soldier’s picture, 
and as a contemporary bit of history is 
certainly interesting. 

The battle of Austerlitz was fought, 
as has been said, on December 2, 1805. 
Early in 1806, peace was made by the 
Treaty of Presburg ; and Napoleon re- 
turned to Paris, to occupy himself in 
consolidating his influence in Germany 
by founding the Confederation of the 
Rhine. It was at this time, in the year 
1806, when he was in the zenith, or 
about the zenith, of his fortunes, that 
the portrait by Longhi, of which in Plate 
XII. we give a representation, was taken. 
Our print is from an excellent engrav- 
ing, made by the artist himself. The 
face is certainly extremely handsome ; 
there is great refinement in the feat- 
ures, and every indication of intellectual 
power. The remarkable thing about it 
is, that it does not in the least suggest 
a warrior ; it is hard to imagine that it 
is a portrait of Napoleon, drawn in the 
brief period which intervened between 
Austerlitz and Jena. It is, however, a 





Pilate IX.—From an Engraving 
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Plate X.—From a Photograph of a Portrait by Gérard. 


great mistake to regard Napoleon as 
only, or even chiefly, a soldier; great 
as he certainly was in the field, he was 
equally great in the cabinet. No man 
of his day took hold of the work of gov- 
ernment with anything approaching the 
energy or capacity displayed by him ; no 
man of any day has ever surpassed him. 
Roads, canals, colleges, schools, civil as 
wellas military, all received his attention ; 
reforms of administration and of taxa- 
tion, all the manifold tasks of govern- 
ment, were approached in an enlightened 


spirit, with the clear good-sense of a 
man of affairs, and with an entire ab- 
sence of the prejudices so characteristic 
of this period. Above all, his code, at 
which he employed the best lawyers of 
the day, and which he pushed through 
to completion in the comparatively brief 
period of four years from its inception, 
feeling, as he did, a thorough conviction 
of its prime necessity, in casting into 
the form of law the great practical re- 
forms which had been brought in by the 
Revolution—this work stamps him as 
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being, beyond question, the most sound 
and practical statesman of his time, so 
far as the internal management of his 
country was concerned. 

In all this, however, there was no phi- 
lanthropy, strictly so called. Napoleon 
was only a ruler, possessed of great 
power, having a comprehensive and clear 
mind, fully acquainted with the needs of 
the public service, addressing himself to 
all the tasks of government, and especial- 
ly to the task of improving the condi- 
tion of the populations over which he 
ruled, with an energy, assiduity, and in- 
telligence, rarely, if ever, seen before. He 
was not a philanthropist, let us admit, 
but he was probably a great deal better 
ruler than if he had been a philanthro- 
pist. No sentiment ever disturbed his 
vision, or turned him aside from carry- 
ing through what he deemed to be a 
desirable reform. All that a highly edu- 
cated man, of wonderful sagacity, thor- 
ough information, resolute purpose, and 
untiring industry, could do for the people 
of France and its dependencies was done 
by Napoleon Bonaparte. The France of 
to-day bears everywhere the marks of 
his marvellous capacity for reconstruc- 
tion and organization. In spite of the ex- 
cesses of the Revolution, of the disturb- 
ances consequent on such a tremendous 
upheaval of society, of the continual 
wars, France speedily recovered under 
the First Consul; and what she became 
under the Empire, in point of adminis- 
trative efficiency and liberal and judi- 
cious use of the powers of government, 
that she is to-day. 

In all Napoleon’s legislation we find 
the same wise, enlightened, humane 
spirit—I was about to say modern 
spirit, and the word modern does de- 
fine what I mean with a good degree of 
exactness. I mean that the spirit of the 
nineteenth century—its tolerant, hope- 
ful, progressive spirit, to which the 
hatreds and bitternesses begotten of 
aristocratic and religious prejudice are 
unknown—runs through all the legisla- 
tive and practical work of Napoleon in 
Europe. Such a man, for instance, as 
our own Dr. Franklin, if he had lived in 
France in Napoleon’s day, would have 
found him a man after his own heart, 
in some respects certainly—a man who, 
while never in the least sentimental, was 


always willing, eager even, to listen to 
the projects for practical reforms of 
various kinds with which the doctor’s 
ingenious mind wasalwaysteeming. But 
it is probably due in great measure to 
this absence of sentiment in Napoleon’s 
composition, of which we have been 
speaking, that he does not, with many 
people, receive due credit for his labo- 
rious performance of public duty. 

Longhi’s portrait was taken, as we 
have said, in the brief interval between 
Austerlitz and Jena. After the former 
battle and the Peace of Presburg, which 
ensued, the Russians, having no longer 
an ally on the Continent, returned home ; 
and it was supposed that Prussia had 
clearly seen that her true course was to 
continue, for a while at any rate, her pol- 
icy of peace, that her time for attacking 
Napoleon had passed, and that it would 
be suicidal to take up arms. 

War, however, was never far off in 
those days. The French Revolution 
had not only shocked and horrified the 
sober-minded folk of Europe—and, we 
may say, of America also—by its atroci- 





Plate Xl—From a Photograph of a Bust by Canova. 


ties and bloodshed, but it had brought 
about a state of things which was to the 
ruling classes of the Continent and Eng- 
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Plate XIl_—From an Engraving by Raphael Morghen of a Picture by Gérard 
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Plate XIll_—From an Engraving by Longhi of a Portrait by Himself. 


land a standing outrage upon the funda- 
mental principles of society and govern- 
ment. Here was a “Corsican upstart” at 
the head of France ; his ministers were 
men risen from the ranks; his code, 
which he rigorously imposed on all the 
territories which he either conquered or 
annexed, made all men equal before the 
law, and rendered an aristocratic gov- 
ernment impossible. The walks of life 
were thrown open to all; any man, no 
matter how humble his origin, might be 
an officer of the army, might even be- 
come a marshal of France. The specta- 
cle which the Empire of Napoleon pre- 
sented, moreover, was most encouraging 
to the growth and spread of the new 
ideas and the new system. France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, the German states on the 
Upper Rhine, Italy, had all adopted, to 
a greater or less extent, the new doc- 
trines, and they were all in a condition 
of unexampled prosperity, despite the 
wars of the last dozen years. The new 
monarch, too, was plainly a restless, 
scheming, ambitious man. He and his 
system ought to be overthrown; the 
safety of society, the interests of public 
morals, demanded it, to say nothing of 
the balance of power, which was greatly 


disturbed by the excessive preponder- 
ance of France. 

The state of feeling at this time in 
Europe was, as respects this subject, 
wholly different from that which exists 
to-day. It has now been found, by ex- 
perience, that these contrasts in the 
ideas and forms of government existing 
in contiguous countries do not neces- 
sarily, or even generally, lead to war, 
or even to the introduction into the 
more conservative countries of the lib- 
eral notions of their next neighbors. 
But in the last years of the last century, 
and the first years of this, almost every- 
body in Europe thought differently. 
The few English Liberals who, like Cob- 
bett, wrote and spoke on the other side 
fared hardly ; they were cast into jails 
or heavily fined. The Conservative party 
throughout Europe—outside, that is, of 
France and her allies—carried matters 
with a high hand. 

If now we add to all these antipathies 
and jealousies and hostile feelings the 
alarm and resentment which Napoleon’s 
dazzling successes in the war with Aus- 
tria and Russia must have excited in 
Prussia, we shall see how inevitable it 
was that war should speedily break out 
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Plate XIV.—On the Raft at Tilsit. 


between that country and France. For 
more than a dozen years Prussia had 
abstained from taking part in the cru- 
sade against France. This was not be- 
cause she had any sympathy with French 
ideas of government—on the contrary, 
she had none whatever ; her constitu- 
tion was intensely aristocratic ; her peas- 
antry were little, if at all, better than 
serfs. But she was governed by a set 
of narrow-minded and vacillating minis- 
ters, who were incapable of following out 
any policy intelligently or consistent- 
ly. The Italian wars of the French Re- 
public with Austria did not directly 
concern Prussia ; indeed, she was quite 
willing to see her great German rival 
deprived of her outlying provinces. It 
was quite another thing, however, when 
the victory of Austerlitz laid Austria at 
the feet of France. The golden moment 
for intervening, when Napoleon was still 
in the enemy’s country, had, it is true, 
slipped by; but the consolidation of 


(From a Print published in Berlin.) 


French influence in Germany, which was 
being effected through the establish- 
ment, in the spring and summer of 
1806, of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, added greatly to the existing 
irritation and alarm. 

On October 1, 1806, war broke out. 
From the start Prussia was doomed. 
Her generals were old and infirm — 
their counsels were divided, their 
plans uncertain and feebly executed. 
The battles of Jena and Auerstiidt, 
fought on the 14th of October, de- 
stroyed the Prussian army, and a state 
of demoralization ensued which is al- 
most without a parallel in history.’ 
Fortress after fortress surrendered, 
without making even an attempt at 
defence. On the 25th, Davout entered 
Berlin. To him this honor had been 
accorded, in recognition of his great 
services at the battle of Auerstidt. 

The picture we now present (Plate 
XVII.) is from a contemporary print, 
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made, in all proba- 
bility, in Berlin, not 
long after the battle 
of Jena. It bears the 
legend “Parade der 
franzdsischen Garde, 
vor S' Kaiserl: Ké- 
nigl: Majestit Na- CH 
poleon I, am Lustgar- o 
ten in Berlin.” 

This has always 
seemed to me an ex- 
tremely interesting 
historical sketch. It 
is evidently not to 
be classed with those 
imaginary pictures 
intended to glorify 
the principal figure 
in it—if it had been 
made in this sense, 
we should find it a 
French picture and 
bearing a French in- 
scription. Being a 
German picture, 
however, its exist- 
ence is to be ac- 
counted for simply 
by supposing that 
the artist * sketched 
the French Emperor 
as he saw him at 
some guard-mount- 
ing or inspection of 
a detachment of the 
Imperial Guard. 
Now, Napoleon was in Berlin only from 
the 27th of October to the 24th of Nov- 
ember, so that this drawing must have 
been made during those four weeks. 
As a drawing, it is quite accurate as re- 
gards the locality—the Lust-garten, in 
Berlin ; there is no attempt at effect ; it 
is a simple and truthful picture. 

With the assistance of the Russians, 
Prussia protracted the war, and during 
the winter and spring of 1806 and 1807 
both armies manceuvred in the marshy 
districts of East Prussia and Poland. 
On February 7, 1807, was fought the 
bloody and indecisive battle of Eylau. 
Finally, on the 14th of June, the battle 
of Friedland terminated the war. The 
emperors of France and Russia met on 
the raft in the Niemen, on June 25th, 

* His name appears to have been F, Tugel. 
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Plate XV.—From Gilray’s Caricature. 


and arranged the terms of a peace which 
was to comprehend the various states of 
continental Europe. 

In Plate XIV. we have a contemporary 
German print of this famous meeting. 
In the centre are the two emperors, on 
the raft, cordially greeting each other. 
On the left of the foreground is a 
barge containing the Russian officers, 
the Grand-Duke Constantine being no- 
ticeable in front. Immediately behind 
him is a man whom I take to be Sir 
Robert Wilson, a distinguished English 
officer, who was the British Commis- 
sioner at the Russian headquarters. Still, 
it is unlikely that Wilson was present 
at the interview. On the right of the 
foreground is a barge containing the 
French officers. In the distance are to 
be seen, across the river, the French 
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Plate XVI.—From a French Caricature, 


army, and the spires of the church of 
Tilsit. 

The Peace of Tilsit set France, Hol- 
land, Western and part of Central Ger- 
many, and Italy, together with the new 
state formed out of Prussian Poland, 
and called the Grand-Duchy of Warsaw, 
over against Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia. The states in alliance with France 
received either the Code Napoleon en- 
tire or a great part of it. Their laws 
were all assimilated, to a greater or less 
extent, to the code. In all these coun- 
tries great practical reforms had been 
introduced—life had been made easier 
for the poor; all employments had been 
thrown open to the public; monopolies, 
oppressive burdens, serfdom, a host of 
irrational and vexatious imposts and cus- 
toms had been swept away, religious 
freedom had been established, and the 
welfare and happiness of the populations 
had already been perceptibly augmented. 
It was undoubtedly Napoleon’s expecta- 
tion that these internal changes would, 
when time enough had elapsed to enable 
them to bring forth their appropriate 
fruit, operate to unite the whole West of 
Europe in a sort of confederation, reso- 


lute to oppose any attempts of the three 
great reactionary monarchies—Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia—to reclaim their 
former possessions and their ancient in- 
fluence, and restore the old state of 
things. In giving to the new kingdom 
of Westphalia, composed of certain of 
the German states which had been at- 
tached to Prussia, a constitution which 
abolished the old anomalies and dis- 
tinctions and embodied the fundamental 
principle of the equality of every man 
before the law, he writes to his brother 
Jérome, the new king, as follows: “The 
benefits of the Code Napoleon, the pub- 
licity of legal procedure, the establish- 
ment of the jury system, will be the 
distinctive characteristics of your mon- 
archy. And to tell you my whole mind 
on this matter, I count more on the 
effect of these benefits, for the extension 
and strengthening of your kingdom, 
than upon the result of the greatest vic- 
tories. Your people ought to enjoy a 
liberty, an equality, a well-being, un- 
known to the German peoples. . 
This kind of government will be a bar- 
rier separating you from Prussia more 
powerful than the Elbe, than fortresses, 
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Plate XVIl—From an old German Mezzotint. 


than the protection of France. What 
people would wish to return to the ar- 
bitrary government of Prussia when it 
has tested the benefits of a wise and 
liberal administration ?” 

That these expectations might have 
been realized, had Napoleon been con- 
tent with the Empire as it then existed, 
and not sought to carry his new system 
into Spain against the wishes of the 
Spanish people, is certainly not impos- 
sible. Complications with the three 
great monarchies would no doubt have 
occurred in time, but the French Empire 
would have been much better able to 
meet them. Napoleon, it would seem, 
expected that it would be abundantly 
competent to defy any alliance against 
it ; and, very probably, had its strength 
not been first wasted to so great a 
degree in Spain, and then so ruinously 
impaired by the issue of the Russian 
campaign, he might have been justified 
in his expectations. Certainly the French 
Empire never was so strong and compact 


as it was in 1807; and it seems as if it 
might have lasted substantially to our 
day, had Napoleon’s only care been to 
consolidate it, to improve its internal 
condition, and to increase its strength 
and prosperity. 

For, it must be remembered, the 
French Empire at this moment possessed 
a remarkable degree of unity and cohe- 
sion, considering how very recently it had 
been founded. This unity and cohesion 
were in great measure the result of the 
adoption into all the countries allied to 
France of the equality and toleration, as 
opposed to feudal and ecclesiastical priv- 
ilege and intolerance, which the Revolu- 
tion had established in France, and which 
the Republic and the Empire had carried 
into the neighboring countries. Let it 
be clearly understood, the mission of 
the French Revolution was not to vindi- 
cate for the masses the right to govern 
the state, but to acquire for them im- 
peratively needed changes in legal and 
social status; it was not to give to the 
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peasantry and bourgeoisie the suffrage, 
which at that time they were wholly 
unfit to exercise, but to raise them by 
equal, just, humane, enlightened legis- 
lation, to a footing of equality with their 
more favored fellow-citizens ; it was to re- 
move all the artificial and burdensome re- 
strictions and disabilities which hindered 
their welfare and darkened their lives, 
and to give a new value to life in open- 
ing every career to those who chose to 
pursue it. This, and not to confer upon 
the people political power, was the great, 
the characteristic, work of the Revolution 
—often lost sight of, even sometimes 
denied, in the confusion produced in 
many people’s minds by looking solely 
at what was said, and not at what was 
actually done. No doubt there was dec- 
lamation enough about political rights 
—the most arbitrary of the revolution- 
ary despots were constantly talking 
about these rights—but none the less did 
they, when they had the upper hand, 
govern the people. There is no use in 
denying it—the great mass of the French 
people were at least as despotically gov- 
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erned in the days of the Convention 
and the Terror and the Directory as in 
those of the Consulate and the Empire. 
But the Convention and the Terror and 
the Directory had, in spite of all ex- 
cesses, gained enormous practical bene- 
fits, initiated sweeping and imperatively 
needed reforms, for the French people ; 
and not one of these was ever lost sight 
of by Napoleon. It was the introduc- 
tion of these reforms and benefits into 
the constitutions and governments of 
the countries composing the Empire 
that gave the new congeries of states 
what of stability and of unity it pos- 
sessed. The hostility, constant and 
bitter, of the three reactionary mon- 
archies—Russia, Austria, and Prussia— 
would have tended to solidify and 
strengthen the French Empire, if only, 
as has been said above, it had been the 
chief thought of the head of that Em- 
pire to keep what he had gained, and 
to content himself with the astonish- 
ing success which, in so brief a period, 
his ability and good-fortune had se- 
cured, 


AN ART MASTER. 


By John Boyle O'Reilly. 


He gathered cherry-stones, and carved them quaintly 
Into fine semblances of flies and flowers ; 

With subtle skill he even imaged faintly 
The forms of tiny maids and ivied towers. 


His little blocks he loved to file and polish ; 
And ampler means he asked not, but despised. 
All art but cherry-stones he would abolish, 
For then his genius would be rightly prized. 


For such rude hands as dealt with wrongs and passions 
And throbbing hearts, he had a pitying smile; 

Serene his way through surging years and fashions, 
While Heaven gave him his cherry-stones and file. 














THE ETHICS OF DEMOCRACY. 


By F. j. 
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Manxinp, from the dawn of history 
until almost within the memory of living 
man, has been busied in his political ac- 
tivity with but three things—conquest, 
religion, and freedom. Until a period 
which may roughly be indicated as ly- 
ing between the English, American, and 
French Revolutions, all men’s energies 
have been taken up, either with freeing 
themselves from the tyranny of others 
or with imposing their own rule or re- 
ligion upon other peoples. There al- 
ways has been a king to be dethroned, 
a yoke to be thrown off, a creed to be 
evaded, or, at least and at last, a tax to 
be escaped. Man had to struggle, first, 
to protect his life ; second, to get a liv- 
ing; third, to protect his property ; 
fourth, that he might think and say 
what he chose. The history of the peo- 
ple has hitherto been in what we may 
call its defensive or destructive stage ; 
it has been necessary rather to avert 
evil than to seek after good. 

But with the permanent coming of 
democracy, all these things have changed. 
And we have now at least one country 
where, for over a century, there has been 
neither king, nor oligarchy, nor oppres- 
sive taxes, nor established religion, nor 
desire for conquest, nor alien enemies, 
nor armed propaganda. For four gen- 
erations the people’s hands have been 
untied ; they have laid aside the sword ; 
even the plough (such has been their pros- 
perity) has not been grasped in all their 
working hours. Their hands have been 
free, their minds have been at rest ; the 
people have had both the sceptre of 
power and the leisure to employ it. 
For the first considerable time in the 
history of the world, they have had their 
wishes and have worked their will; what 
have they done with it? We have had 
our say, we so-called masses ; what have 
we said ? 

In the old fairy tale, the poor man 
and his wife were given their three 


Stimson. 


wishes. And the wife wished for a 
black pudding ; and the husband wished 
it at the end of his wife’s nose. And 
there was nothing left for the third but 
to wish it off again. 

We may hope, and justly, that de- 
mocracy has been more wise than this. 
But that there has been a tendency 
rather to wish for black puddings than 
for hands free to get them and stom- 
achs able to digest them, it were useless 
to deny. And the explanation is to be 
found in what we have said. For three 
thousand years humanity has thought 
its woes all came from others, from ty- 
rants or enemies, aristocrats or false 
religions ; itself was capable, in itself, 
of perfect blessedness. Suddenly these 
other things have been eliminated ; what, 
then, was left but happiness and perfect 
light? And democracy, grasping, like 
Icarus, the reins of power, drove straight- 
way for the sun. 

Inter arma silent leges; and, surely, 
the converse may be true. And it is. 
Tacent arma, loquuntur leges ; the first 
obvious result of the people’s rule has 
been enormous and audacious extension 
of the quantity and scope of written 
laws. It is not too much to say that 
the laws passed since the Revolution in 
this country have been more important, 
more varied in scope, and more radical 
in social effect, than all the other laws 
from Magna Charta to King George the 
Third. The older body were meant 
mainly to check the oppression of the 
few ; the later statute-books have more 
frequently aimed at constructing the 
happiness of the many. The conclu- 
sion was unavoidable that, all ills hav- 
ing come from power, and power having 
been enforced through laws, the people, 
having at last the power, by laws could 
gain all good. We are not through this 
illusion yet; but—except, possibly, in 
the direction of socialism —there is 
growing evidence of a healthy and con- 
servative reaction. 

The writer of this article has for sev- 








eral years been occupied with a work 
which involved the careful study and 
comparison of all the statute books of 
the United States. And the statutes, 
however contemptuously the courts of 
law regard them, are after all only the 
utterance of the people’s will. They are 
the direct speech of the “One who has 
authority.” And the present writer 
would seek here to set forth, diffidently, 
a few of the generalizations to which he 
has been led by a repeated careful read- 
ing of the laws of all our States and 
Territories together. There is no space 
to more than state them here, but he 
has tried to state them impartially ; and 
whether the result be a paradox or a 
truism, it is equally the outcome of hard 
facts, almost numberless in detail. 

Two great eras may be marked, in this 
country, in the voicing of democracy by 
law. At first, as was natural, the people 
so lately escaped from domestic tyranny 
or foreign menace sought to bind and 
clinch the matter by a multitude of re- 
pressive and prohibitive provisions di- 
rected against its older enemies ; a series 
of chains which, fortunately, have proved 
as unnecessary as Bunyan, somewhat 
prematurely, thought the gyves on Pope 
and Pagan. Of this nature is the care- 
ful iteration, in all our constitutions, that 
men are free and equal, are possessed of 
inalienable rights to life and liberty, and 
(in all the States, except Missouri, in 
which gloomy commonwealth they have 
not, it appears, such right) to pursue 
happiness ; and that they are not to have 
exclusive or hereditary privileges, nor 
standing armies, nor martial law ; nor 
feudal tenures, nor be burdened with 
established churches or compelled to at- 
tend them, nor to make sectarian appro- 
priations, nor submit to religious oaths 
or tests. Of this nature is the constitu- 
tional clause that men shall have freedom 
of speech, liberty of the press, shot-guns 
ad libitum, rights to assemble and con- 
sult, to emigrate, to sue at law, claim 
Habeas corpus, have jury trial, and no 
imprisonment for debt; and bail, and 
warrants for arrest, and indictments, and 
freedom from attainder, cruel punish- 
ments, and ex post facto laws. Of such 
nature, finally, is the sweeping constitu- 
tional provision that these rights (and 
more, if necessary) shall be forever saved 
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and excepted out of the powers of any 
and all governments, even though amend- 
ed in the constitution and voted unani- 
mously by the people’s representatives. 
This last clincher is a padlock from the 
arsenal of Jean Jacques Rousseau ; as is 
also the statement, nearly universal in 
our State constitutions, that all political 
power is inherent in the people, who 
have at all times a right to make and 
overthrow a government whose exist- 
ence is founded upon their contract ; 
and these, with the others, are evidently 
framed with a view to what we have 
termed the destructive or defensive stage 
of the people’s assertion of itself; the 
stage when it was necessary for them 
rather to prohibit or prevent, than to pro- 
vide, direct, and foster. And among these 
inalienable rights, notably, we find, in 
nearly thirty States, the right to acquire 
and possess property. It may be specu- 
lated whether this would pass so unani- 
mously to-day ; and it is, perhaps, profit- 
able to remember that, by their very 
compact of government, a single dissen- 
tient citizen may constitutionally rebel, 
secede from these States, if his property 
be not protected. New York, however, 
is not among those which thus sanctify 
property in their basis of government. 
Illinois and other States imply the same 
thing indirectly ; for they include the 
protection of property among the ob- 
jects for which all government (they say) 
is constituted; as also the protection 
of life itself, even that of policemen ; 
and of liberty, even that of employers 
of labor. And three States go still fur- 
ther, and add to life, liberty, property 
and happiness, a further natural right 
to one’s personal reputation—a principle 
not without interest in these days of 
interviewers and personal journalism. 
Democracy declared all these things, at 
the start. 

But soon the refluent wave, the era of 
construction and experiment, appeared. 
It gradually became evident to the minds, 
even of the most ardent democrats, 
that tyrants in coat-of-mail were no 
longer to be expected ; that the feudal 
system had really ceased to be the 
structure of the State; that there was 
no immediate likelihood of the estab- 
lishment of a church inquisition in Bos- 
ton or New York. Some earnest souls 
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were loath to believe that the war was 
over, then as now; and set themselves 
to follow the defeated foe in scattering 
squads. By these the last vestiges and 
savor of the old order of things were 
valiantly removed; such as the few re- 
maining property qualifications on the 
right of suffrage, even in many States 
the educational ones, and long tenures of 
office, honors, and decorations. Titles 
and hereditary privileges were eschewed 
by our grandfathers with a zeal only 
equalled by the eagerness with which 
their granddaughters espouse them. 
The principles of rotation in office, of 
elective judges, of the illegality of ex- 
clusive charters, were established. In- 
herited, even acquired, superiorities were 
ruthlessly frowned down ; until to some 
it almost seemed as if the all-powerful 
masses were about to place the ban on 
excellence itself. This campaign cul- 
minated, perhaps, in the Know-nothing 
movement, although we are not quite 
out of it yet; “feudal myrmidons,” we 
are still told, are the men we hire to 
protect our property ; the people have 
even yet hardly learned that what they 
have to fear is the power of money used, 
not of that inherited ; the power of politi- 
cal rings, not of social privilege ; corpora- 
tions and not aristocracy ; but there are 
signs that the reaction has come. 

But at the same time with these over- 
zealous and, perhaps, unnecessary efforts 
to cut off the last outposts of the beaten 
enemy, there appeared the beginning of 
the great constructive movement, of the 
long-deferred effort of the people to 
mould society to its ideal perfection— 
the assertion, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would say, by democracy of its essence ; 
the founding of the corner-stones of the 
people’s New Republic. This, as it seems 
to me, is one of the most suggestive, in- 
structive, and, perhaps, fruitful move- 
ments of this nineteenth century, whose 
output is as yet uncast and undeter- 
mined, after all. For ninety years or 
more, in forty-six different workshops, 
the masses, so lately over-feared, and now 
(it may be) over-praised, have worked 
their will at moulding out of men a per- 
fect world. And despite the not of late 
infrequent cry of the Nihilist that this, 
too, has failed and should be wiped 
away, like a child’s slate-drawing, with a 
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sponge, we cannot feel that it has wholly 
failed. At all events, let us first be sure 
that it is wrong, vain, ill-drawn, child- 
ish, hopeless ; for the sponge that is to 
make a blank page once more is filled 
with brave men’s blood. 


I. 


When democracy, freed and fearless, 
looked about itself and saw its sceptre 
lying ready; when the demos first be- 
came a demiurg ; when that first mo- 
ment of fruition had passed, and the last 
echo of the pans that greeted it had 
died away—it considered itself; and it 
found that it was not happy. And it 
thought what might be the cause of this ; 
and it saw, or seemed to see, several rea- 
sons. One man said, it is money; and 
others, it is woman; and many others, 
perhaps more philosophical, it is man’s 
own weakness, and particularly that va- 
riety of weakness which finds its most 
definite expression in a desire rather to 
gloss things over with strong drink than 
to tackle with the primal curse of labor. 

Accordingly, we shall find the first or- 
ganized voice of the people directed to 
the softening of money troubles, to the 
mitigation of domestic unhappiness, and 
the attempt to enact a popular weakness 
out of existence by statute, much as a 
drunkard “swears off” on the first of 
January. However nugatory we may 
consider this last effort, it is, perhaps, 
the most instructive fact of the three, 
as showing how quick was democracy to 
grasp the truth that man’s woes came 
rather from himself than from any law 
of nature or of God outside of him, a 
truth that of late seems in danger of 
slipping from our minds. 

It cannot be said that any of these 
three efforts has either yet succeeded or 
been pushed to the end and abandoned. 
It looked a few years ago as if the divorce 
question, for instance, was to be pushed 
to its furthest extension; it looks to- 
day as if a stable equilibrium of position 
were soon to be reached, and it were to 
become a question vidée. But even after 
saying this, it must be remembered that 
the question in its larger development— 
woman’s rights—is as active to-day as 
ever, and that the marriage question and 
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the question of divorce go with it. Po- 
litically, woman may, perhaps, be given 
the sole right of suffrage alone without 
affecting her status in society or modify- 
ing her other human relations ; but so- 
cially, this is impossible. Upon the 
quickness, the fine-wittedness, of our 
people to perceive this fact, any intelli- 
gent, unhasty decision of this question 
must depend. We may give woman the 
ballot, and right of holding office ; but, 
happily or unhappily, she will not then 
remain what she has been. 

Before proceeding to consider these 
three campaigns in detail, let us pause 
to note that democracy has gone furthest, 
neither in the least intelligent States nor 
in those most favored, at their start, with 
general education. It may, perhaps, be 
roughly stated that the extreme Western 
States have been bolder than the older 
Eastern ones; as men founding a com- 
monwealth are naturally more ready to 
try experiments than those who live in 
one already existing. Among the most 
radical innovators we may therefore ex- 
pect to find California, Texas, Llinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and the Territories ; 
among the most conservative in their 
use of power New Hampshire, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. But 
we are not, perhaps, prepared for find- 
ing Georgia and Maine among the rashest 
experimenters, and Missouri and Oregon 
at the other extreme ; while New York 
and Massachusetts, Nevada and New 
Mexico, occupy a middle ground. 

If any question has ever been exhausted 
by discussion and experiment, it is the 
question of regulating the use of intoxi- 
cating drink by law. But this is only 
one part of a much broader question ; 
namely, how far it is wise and possible to 
impose rules of conduct on mankind by 
law. There is no more logical, or even 
more practical, reason why we should tell 
a citizen that he must not drink, than 
that he should not smoke, or live in two 
houses, or own a yacht, or give his wife 
a necklace or fine clothes. Intoxication 
leads to crime, we are told ; but so do 
ostentation and extravagance. Still less 


is there more reason for a statutory curb 
upon this vice than upon many others, 
as, for instance, incontinence, or com- 
mercial dishonesty. But the laws lev- 
elled at incontinence among unmarried 
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persons, at adulteration of goods, even 
of the necessaries of life, at commercial 
or even fiduciary dishonesty, at fraudu- 
lent insolvency or debt, are few and in- 
sufficient as compared with the universal 
and repeated efforts to check or regulate 
the sale of intoxicating liquor. The very 
word intemperate has ceased to mean in- 
temperate in manner, or in diet, or in 
luxuries, language, or the use of drugs ; 
it means intemperate in alcoholic drink 
alone. Now this must be either because 
our law-makers deem such other vices not 
so heinous, or because they think their 
repression by law more difficult ; but this 
latter is surely not the case. We are, 
therefore, led to our first conclusion. 
Hitherto democracy has deemed the intox- 
ication-habit a more dangerous or a more 
sinful vice than incontinence or commer- 
cial dishonesty. 

We must hasten to add, however, that 
there may be yet another reason for this 
—the people may believe that there are 
more possible drunkards than probable 
dishonest men. Whether true or false, 
this popular conviction is in itself in- 
structive. True democracy, it may be 
added, is always optimistic ; only Social- 
ists and Nihilists are pessimists. 

The liquor question has been so thor- 
oughly tested and written about that it 
is only worth our while to indicate with 
clearness the general result. It is obvi- 
ous that all men are agreed that intoxi- 
cation is an evil, and that there are but 
three classes of opinion on the subject— 
those who believe in moderated repres- 
sion, 7.e., license laws or local option ; 
those who believe in prohibition and 
think it possible ; and those who are “in 
favor of a prohibition law but against 
its enforcement.” The last class may 
seem novel to the reader ; but it includes 
all those who still believe in prohibition 
while they tacitly or openly admit that it 
cannot be enforced. And there is at 
least one practical politician, a respected 
friend of the writer, who justifies this 
with a certain logic. If we are to give 
over repressing evil by law because every 
case is not punished under it (he would 
say), the argument proves too much ; 
most evil-doing goes unpunished. More- 
over, there are many other valuable laws 
which are rarely enforced, and this with- 
out bringing their principle into disre- 
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spect. The laws against profane cursing 
and swearing, for instance, or against 
Sabbath-breaking, are only rarely en- 
forced, and in necessary cases. But it is 
useful, all the same, if a gang of barge- 
men come and swear under your parlor 
windows, or if all corporations should 
force their employés to labor seven days 
in the week, to be able to invoke the law 
against them. So of prohibition. Soli- 
tary drinking, quiet evasion of the law, 
may neither be discovered nor sup- 
pressed ; but the public nuisance, the 
social evil, the bar-room as a centre of 
political and social life, must be stopped ; 
and so much, at least, is not impossible. 

It is still too early to forecast the 
decision of the people on this question. 
The first, or license class, is perhaps in- 
creasing in the West; the second and 
third (in what proportion it is hard to 
say) in the East and South. In four 
States prohibition has been made an 
article of the constitution (with, of 
course, the sole effect of making it more 
difficult of repeal); Texas has a local- 
option provision in the constitution ; 
while in Colorado, only the sale of 
drugged or adulterated liquor is so for- 
bidden. But one conclusion we may 
note as certain ; it is now the decided 
and wellnigh universal opinion of de- 
mocracy that the sale of intoxicating 
liquor should, if possible, be prevented. 
That is, democracy believes men are too 
weak to be left at liberty in this particu- 
lar, and would seek to fence them from 
themselves. 

Turning now to the question of the 
sexes, about which the mind of the 
people has been even more active ; and 
beginning with the institution of mar- 
riage. Twenty-two States and Terri- 
torries have declared that marriage is a 
civil contract, the essence of which is 
the consent of both parties. The ob- 
vious corollary from this is that mar- 
riage, like all other civil contracts, may 
be dissolved at any time by mutual con- 
sent. For there is no contract known 
to the law, even when expressly stipu- 
lated to last for life or a long term of 
years, even when the parties expressly 
contract not to alter it, which may not be 
brought to an end notwithstanding, by 
agreement of all the parties interested. 
And it looked at one time as if this 
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corollary, that marriage is dissoluble by 
mutual consent, were about to be recog- 
nized. There were at one time over forty 
causes of divorce in this country, includ- 
ing the so-called “omnibus” clauses, 
which practically enabled a judge to 
grant a divorce whenever he pleased or 
whenever the parties wanted it. But 
the final step was not taken; in fact, 
the present tendency is the other way. 
Legislatures are not, as in England, com- 
monly authorized to grant divorces ; and 
but nineteen general causes of divorce 
are now recognized throughout the 
Union; and in all but three States the 
“omnibus ” clauses are abolished. 

It is true that Blackstone states that 
the common law considers marriage in 
no other light than as a civil contract ; 
but this merely means that the law does 
not recognize marriage as a sacrament 
beyond its own control. Marriage is 
properly a state, a legal relation, like 
paternity ; not a contract, like partner- 
ship ; a fact that the law has recognized 
from his time to ours; and when we 
consider that in Blackstone’s time there 
were no causes of absolute divorce aris- 
ing subsequent to the marriage, that is, 
in practical effect, no divorce at all, it 
will be seen that much of the advanced 
position since taken has been main- 
tained. Limited divorce—that divorce 
which allows no re-marriage—is very 
generally abolished in America; and 
only South Carolina continues to allow 
no divorce at all. Most of the States 
still have as many as eight causes, aris- 
ing since marriage. And in several 
States the laws recognize and establish 
elaborate rights for the status of sepa- 
ration in fact—i. e.,a separation made 
by the parties or either party with or 
without the consent of the other, and 
without any decree of court whatever— 
which, in all points except re-marriage, 
makes marriage a contract dissoluble at 
will. 

Among the nineteen causes of divorce 
our various laws still recognize, some are 
noteworthy. The habit of intoxication 
is generally a cause, but not so misde- 
meanors, fraud, or dishonesty. Adult- 
ery is always a cause; so, in many 
Southern States and in Iowa and Kan- 
sas, incontinence before marriage, but 
only if on the part of the wife ; a dis- 
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tinction that most reformers would term 
a feudal injustice. California and Da- 
kota require, with a degree of specifica- 
tion quite impossible decently to quote, 
conjugal affection from both parties if 
they would keep each other in the bonds 
of Hymen. Maine and Connecticut, 
until recently, Wisconsin, Florida, Ari- 
zona and Washington Territories still 
have, or had, “omnibus” or indefinite 
clauses ; and in Wisconsin and Kentucky 
the parties may separate by consent and 
thereupon, after five years, be divorced. 
Failure to support, or poverty, is not a 
cause ; but it is so in several States when 
caused by idleness or dissipation, the 
marriage service to the contrary not- 
withstanding. In Washington Terri- 
tory the court may grant a divorce when 
satisfied that the parties can no longer 
live together, and in Florida for the 
“habitual indulgence of an ungovern- 
able temper ”—which, we take it, would 
include profanity and prolonged grum- 
bling. 

If we turn from the causes of divorce 
to the formalities and precautions inter- 
posed by procedure, we are met with a 
result still more remarkable. Only two 
States require a residence in the State on 
the part of the petitioner of more than 
two years, and in the vast majority a di- 
vorce may be granted to any person who 
has come to the State for that purpose 
and (in theory) remained there for one 
year, or even sixmonths. Generally no 
notice is required to the other party 
which there is the slightest probability 
of his receiving ; so that, practically, di- 
vorces are granted ex parte and almost 
as a matter of course. Among the 
wealthy classes some restrictions are 
placed upon this loose state of law by 
the fact that the divorces thus easily ob- 
tained cannot be accompanied by a satis- 
factory decree (to the petitioner) affect- 
ing the rights of property and custody 
of the children of the parties; but 
among the vast majority, nearly all the 
trading and laboring classes, this salu- 
tary brake is not applied, and it is a 
fact familiar to lawyers that divorce is 
more common in the middle classes than 
among the rich or the very poor. All 


these matters are so well known that we 
may spare the reader further particulars 
upon the subject, merely pausing to note 
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this curious confirmation of the old 
French economist’s cynical reason for 
marriage—that it is an institution made 
necessary by property, and designed for 
its protection and preservation alone. 
It is certainly the fact that divorce in 
America is least common (if we leave 
out the Catholic Irish) among the 
wealthy classes ; for the laboring classes, 
not Catholic, are few in number and 
more likely to do without divorce at all. 

As to the relation of marriage itself, 
we shall find that the common-law view 
has been greatly modified. A hundred 
years ago the wife was hardly recog- 
nized as a separate person; her legal 
identity was merged in the husband's, 
whose chattel she was, and for whose 
civil acts he was almost absolutely re- 
sponsible. For felonies short of treason 
and murder she was not punished, if 
committed at his instigation, and the 
husband might administer to her a 
“moderate correction,” which the courts 
gravely ruled to mean a stick no bigger 
than one’s little finger. 

With us, all this has been absolutely 
changed. The clear and almost effected 
tendency of to-day is to consider that 
the marriage relation makes no differ- 
ence whatever in the status of the two 
married persons, except to affect the 
descent of their property after death, 
and to make it a penal offence for the 
husband to refuse to support his wife. 
Only in California, Dakota, Georgia, 
and New Mexico, is it declared that 
“the husband is the head of the fam- 
ily and the wife is subject to him.” 
Only in Louisiana and New Mexico 
does she “owe obedience to him” and 
is she expressly obliged to live with him, 
and this because the law of those States 
comes from French and Spanish sources. 
In many States a husband is no longer 
liable for his wife’s trespasses; and in 
nearly all she is not bound to pay his 
debts. And in Oregon and Washington 
Territory “all laws (except voting and 
holding office) which impose or recog- 
nize civil disabilities upon a wife which 
are not imposed or recognized as ex- 
isting to the husband are repealed ;” 
while Mississippi boldly pronounces the 
common law as to disabilities of married 
women and their property to be abrogat- 
ed. While, on the one hand, the doors 
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of escape from marriage have been mul- 
tiplied, the entering into marriage has 
been encouraged. Pennsylvania and 
Georgia expressly so state, and in all 
States the ease, quickness, and sim- 
plicity of the marriage ceremony has 
been greatly increased. The solitary 
exception to this rule—that the age 
of legal marriage has generally been 
changed from the common-law rule 
of fourteen and twelve to sixteen, 
eighteen, and even twenty-one—is prob- 
ably due to climatic reasons. The pro- 
hibited degrees have been reduced, 
and first-cousins can generally marry ; 
bans have been done away with, and in- 
formal and deceptive marriages recog- 
nized. Illegal relations have been more 
strictly treated. Adultery has in many 
States been made a criminal offence, and 
if other illicit relations have been treat- 
ed leniently in the criminal law, in the 
civil law every possible remedy has been 
afforded the injured party for repara- 
tion or compensation. We may there- 
fore conclude, despite the conservative 
reaction notable in the last few years, 
that the tendency of democracy has so 
Jar been, while recognizing marriage as a 
civil status, to deny that right of the hus- 
band to authority and possession which 
has hitherto been the axiom of the Anglo- 
Saxon view of that institution, and to 
make marriage a contract easily made and 
easily ended, while strictly punishing of- 
Fences against the marital relation while it 
lasts. 

In other relations of the sexes, still more 
has been done. Democracy has already 
emancipated woman ; will it enfranchise 
her? All restrictions of property, privi- 
lege, trade, or contract, have been gen- 
erally removed ; save only those of po- 
litical power. Socially, it may fairly 
be said, or, at all events, may soon be 
said, that women have their rights ; po- 
litically, they are still women in the 
etymological sense, wives. 

On this question, democracy’s first 
utterance was most conservative. Bythe 
express constitution of all the States of 
the Union, without exception, the elec- 
tive franchise was confined to males. 
But in Colorado and in Wisconsin the 
constitution gives the legislature power 
at any time to extend the right of suf- 
frage to women, if approved at a general 
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election by a mere majority of the peo- 
ple ; and both in Colorado and in Minne- 
sota, it provides that women shall vote 
upon school questions ; and the same is 
law in several other States. Several 
States are now agitating the question of 
giving women a right to vote at munici- 
pal elections also. By the constitution 
of California no woman may be disquali- 
fied from entering upon any lawful busi- 
ness, profession, or vocation ; but by that 
of Missouri it is specified that the gover- 
nor and the members of the legislature 
must be men. In Georgia alone is it ex- 
pressly enacted that women can neither 
vote, hold office, nor perform any civil 
functions unless especially authorized by 
law ; and, on the other hand, that they 
are free of military, jury, police, patrol, 
and road duties. So, in Louisiana, it is 
sanely declared that the law, by reason 
of the difference of sexes, has estab- 
lished between men and women essen- 
tial differences with respect to their 
civil, social, and political rights. But 
in Illinois women may not be excluded 
from any occupation or profession except 
the military ; though they may not hold 
office, as a rule, nor serve on juries, nor 
be forced to labor in the streets. And 
in most States women are enabled to 
practise particular professions, such as 
law and medicine, and to hold specified 
offices, such as clerkships and registries 
of deeds, and places in the schools. Fi- 
nally, as we have already said, women 
are almost universally put on the same 
footing with men in respect to their 
property, trade, and services. And in 
three Territories — Washington, Wyo- 
ming, and Utah—woman-suffrage is an 
accomplished fact. I think, in view of 
all this, it may be safely stated that the 
tendency of democracy is neither to im- 
pose, to recognize, nor to authorize, any 
legal, social, or political difference between 
the sexes. 

The money question—the question of 
the things that are of this world—of 
the treasures that are therein laid up, 
and of the moth and rust and of the 
thieves that break in and steal—has 
been perhaps the main subject of our 
hundred years of legislation. The law 
has had to do with property and per- 
sons ; let us sweep away the property, 
say some, and the persons will take care 
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of themselves. But this view has not 
prevailed. At present, democracy seems 
quite as likely to sweep away the rights 
of persons in its care for property ; or 
for what it deems a proper division of 
the benefits of property. 

No space is left now in which to more 
than epitomize the course of things in 
this direction. Anything in the nature 
of punishment or imprisonment for 
debt has been generally done away 
with. A numerous and ever increasing 
list of possessions has been entirely ex- 
empted from execution for debt, start- 
ing with the traditional homestead and 
going on through all necessities of life, 
implements of trade, and even corner- 
lots and money, until in some States, as 
in Texas, almost every conceivable object 
of desire, from a house and corner-lot to 
a span of fast horses, may be held and 
enjoyed by the poor man free from all 
claims of his creditors. Without going 
further into details, it may be boldly 
stated that the tendency of democratic 
legislation on this subject has been to 
require the repayment of debts only 
when it can be made out of superfluous 
accumulated capital ; and even the well- 
to-do debtor, it may be feared, may of- 
ten avoid the obligation of a loan or 
credit, if not too honest to avail himself 
of the dodges of the law. In short, the 
tendency of democracy is not to force a 
man to pay his debts against his will. 

So far, the tendency has simply been 
destructive. But the positive efforts of 
democracy to regulate the use and the 
abuse of property have been far more 
diversified and far more widely spread. 
It is difficult to find a comprehensive 
name for this species of legislation ; a 
name which shall at once include the 
laws which regulate the possession and 
the distribution and use of all property 
and worldly values, as well as the exer- 
cise of trades and the relation of em- 
ployers and employed. There is, how- 
ever, one name which not only includes 
all this, but is, in logical analysis, co-ex- 
tensive with it ; and this name, although 
(perhaps because) it is somewhat star- 
tling, should be employed. Now, all such 
efforts of government, their scope and 
theories, are what we really mean by 
Socialism. 

We should hasten to add that there 
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has never been any question of the pro- 
priety and virtue of certain socialistic 
enactments. For instance, as a recent 
writer has well pointed out, the poor law 
of Queen Elizabeth is as plainly a social- 
istic measure as any that could be pro- 
posed by Marx or Gronlund. So are 
the public-tax-sustained roads, water- 
works, post-office system, the free libra- 
ries, and public schools. The only ques- 
tion is, how far we may safely go in this 
direction without too greatly abridging 
personal liberty. Where do we over- 
step the line? Where does the aggregate 
injury to individuals begin to exceed the 
benefit to the community ? 

That we have gone very far is obvious. 
We may define pure socialism as that 
system where, on the one hand, all the 
labors, and, on the other, all the earnings, 
of all citizens, are respectively regulated 
and disposed of by the State. (And here 
let us again insist on the fact, so often 
lost sight of, that socialism is by no 
means communism; if we may be al- 
lowed to coin the word individualism, 
the distinction becomes clear. Individ- 
ualism, the old state of things, may 
stand for that society which recognizes 
personal liberty and property ; pure so- 
cialism vests property in the State and 
merges personal liberty in the will of 
Society ; nihilism recognizes neither 
property nor State, but merges every- 
thing in the will of the individual ; true 
communism recognizes personal liberty 
but denies the right of property entirely. 
Thus, nihilism is the true obverse of so- 
cialism, and between the two extremes 
we should place communism and indi- 
vidualism. Communism does recognize 
the State, or Government; nihilism not. 
The true order is, therefore, Socialism, 
Individualism, Communism, Nihilism ; 
and, perhaps we may add, the truth of 
two old proverbs again verified—that 
the middle way is the safest, and ex- 
tremes meet. And we may here note al- 
so that tyranny, autocracy, seems always 
to gravitate rather to nihilism, or com- 
munism ; democracy, to socialism.) 

If we thus define socialism, we may ob- 
serve considerable progress already made 
in the direction of regulating human 
action. Speaking broadly, and including 
indirect taxation, it may be stated that 
the laws now purport to give the State 
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power to dispose of at least one-third the 
annual revenues of property. The earn- 
ings of labor are treated more leniently ; 
as yet, by indirect taxation only. But 
when we consider that a tax of a tenth 
the annual fruits was considered burden- 
some a century ago, this result is still 
remarkable. In brief, one side of social- 
ism, that which disposes of the earnings, 
has been partially realized; and con- 
siderable progress has been made in the 
other, as by labor laws, railroad legisla- 
tion, and other statutes regulating the 
relation of employer and employed. 

Of course, these taxes are largely, by 
the richest citizens, evaded ; but upon 
land, at least, they are effectual. It is 
certainly understating it to say that the 
general taxation, local and national, up- 
on land equals one-third the net rents, 
i.e., Ricardo’s margin of cultivation, less 
expenses of management. But this side 
of socialism is the familiar one. Land 
has always been a favorite subject for 
socialistic agitation; so much so, that 
anciently the term Agrarian almost re- 
placed our modern Socialistic. The land 
is there, open to everyone, and inviting 
attack ; we may leave this question to 
Henry George and his compeers. It is 
the other side of socialism that has been 
least discussed and is most interesting. 

It is only very recently—within a few 
years—that the great step which sepa- 
rates State from what we may term uni- 
versal socialism has been contemplated. 
The two things are vastly different ; they 
bear the same relation that general blood- 
poisoning does to a local sore. When 
the State takes one-third of the citizen’s 
income and applies it to general uses 
beyond the needs of government, that 
is State socialism. When it regulates 
the charges of corporations, even of 
individual carriers and warehousemen, 
brokers or physicians, as in the Granger 
Laws, that perhapsis State socialism also. 
But when it seeks to modify directly, 
not the relation of citizens to the State, 
but of citizens to other citizens ; when 
it takes a portion of the earnings of mas- 
ters and applies it, not to the general 
use, but to the pockets of such masters’ 
servants ; directly, and, as it were, auto- 
matically, without State intervention, 
that is universal socialism. Of such 


nature were the laws proposed last year 
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for “arbitration” between employers 
and employed. 

The writer does not recall that any 
socialistic statute of the clearly univer- 
sal kind has yet been enacted in this 
country. But, perhaps, the trend of 
discussion is in that direction. And 
certainly more and more of State so- 
cialism is becoming law every year. Let 
us trace a few of the more striking in- 
stances. 

Only two State constitutions (North 
Carolina and Florida) declare that the 
people have a natural right to educa- 
tion ; but eighteen others declare that 
a free State education is necessary or 
expedient, and all the States but New 
Hampshire and Delaware provide in their 
constitutions for public schools. And 
there is no question but that, in the 
minds of the people, this distinction is 
lost sight of, and the Florida provision 
correctly expresses the popular view. 
But man has no more a natural right to 
free education than he has to free soup, 
bread, or circuses. Therefore the prin- 
ciple is socialistic, and becomes so im- 
mediately we go from the argument of 
expediency, under the police powers of 
government, to that of right. 

Prohibition laws, like all sumptuary 
laws, are socialistic ; not, indeed, as reg- 
ulating property, but as restricting per- 
sonal action. Still, if they only prohibit 
the sale, and not the use of intoxicating 
liquor, they may, perhaps, be ranked un- 
der these same police regulations which 
have always been considered a proper 
subject for legislation. So of road and 
poor laws, as has been said before ; and 
tax laws in general; but a graduated tax 
is pure socialism. This has hitherto 
been adopted, however, only in the case 
of income taxes. 

So far as statutes have sought to free 
property, they are of the remedial, not 
the constructive kind; such are laws 
simplifying conveyances, removing re- 
straints on alienation, abolishing pri- 
mogeniture ; but laws fixing railway 
charges, limiting corporate rights, even 
those prescribing the accounts and finan- 
cial management of insurance companies, 
are socialistic. It is true that the courts 
sustaining such laws have based them 
wholly upon the existence of a corporate 
franchise ; but this reason will, sooner 
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or later, prove inadequate and be dis- 
carded. Already the ground is being 
shifted to the fiction of public employ- 
ment—owing to a coincidence of words 
with the ancient law of innkeepers. But 
the rule making an innkeeper liable for 
thefts committed in his inn is either a 
police regulation or a convention of the 
law of evidence ; a law fixing a ware- 
houseman’s charges is neither. 

Perhaps the laws most advanced in 
the direction of socialism are the labor 
laws. Those which fix the age of chil- 
dren to be employed in factories may, 
indeed, be considered as pertaining to 
sanitary legislation, always held ortho- 
dox and allowable, however socialistic 
in nature; not so the eight- and ten- 
hour laws which are now so frequent. 
It is a no more radical step, after saying 
that a man shall not work, to say in 
what way or ways he shall play; and 
surely quite as salutary a one. But the 
laws which enforce upon the operative 
his sixteen hours of leisure have not yet 
ventured to say that he shall spend four 
hours of that leisure in a picture gallery 
and the rest at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. They have only sought 
to close the corner grocery. And, al- 
though no law has yet been passed say- 
ing how much the employer shall pay, 
two or three States have ventured to 
say that he shall pay it once a week. 

To close this last field of observation, 
we may say that State socialism—the 
allowable scope of State interference 
with the acts and possessions of the 
citizens—has been greatly extended ; 
and that measures of universal social- 
ism, although in no case yet enacted, 
appear to be on the verge of a trial. 
We will therefore conclude with the 
perhaps unforeseen result, that democ- 
racy, when crowned with power, seeks 


rather what it considers the well-being of 


the community than the liberty of the in- 
dividual. 


Ii. 


I have spoken, at the beginning of 
these notes, of a conservative reaction. 
It is necessary to recur to this, for per- 
haps a far more radical conclusion would 
otherwise be forced upon us. It is cer- 


tain that, at least until very recently—say 
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up toa year ago—this reaction had been 
very evident. Fewer new experiments 
had been tried ; many of the old ones 
were given over. The era since the war 
has been, in the main, reactionary. The 
women’s “rights” movement has not 
progressed ; and, with radical measures, 
not to progress is to recede. Prohibi- 
tion was to a certain extent succeeded 
by high license. A disposition was 
shown to reduce the taxes, to limit and 
define the allowable functions of gov- 
ernment, to take a conservative view of 
the marriage relation. It is impossible 
briefly to state the grounds of this con- 
clusion, or, rather, inference; it can 
only be deduced from an actual survey 
of the whole field of State legislation. 
Perhaps, also, the reader may have no- 
ticed a corresponding social change ; 
he may see about him a shade more 
moderation in all things, a little more 
impatience of the manifold ‘isms and 
‘osophies than appears in the writings of 
the decades from 1840 to 1860. The fact 
is only noticeable in this connection as 
indicating a possibility that we shall 
permit ourselves no further rope ; that 
a state of stable equilibrium has been 
reached. Though we still formulate, 
that “the tendency of democracy has so 
far been toward absolute socialism,” we 
now accentuate the words so far. 

Christianity, as a late writer has point- 
ed out in words well chosen,* is the only 
system of socialism which commends it- 
self as having a rational basis, and its 
founder the most practical teacher of it 
that the world has everseen. ‘The aim of 
all socialism is the securing of equality in 
the social condition of mankind, and if 
equality is to be secured at all it will be 
secured only by changing the hearts of 
men, and never by setting to work, in 
the first instance, upon the conditions.” 
But the present impulse of socialism is 
not Christian, but rather one willing to 
put an end to Christianity. And it is a 
system of machinery, like the kingdom of 
a tyrant, not of souls, like that of Christ. 
Now the Christian system did not rest 
on force at all. It was communistic, but 
not socialistic, as the word is properly 
used ; for its very essence was the free- 
dom of the individual will. 


* Socialism and Legislation, Westminster Review, Jan- 
uary, 1886. 














SISTER ANNUNCIATA. 


The ethics of democracy are utilita- 
rian ; so much we have traced from the 
start. No commandment, no religion, 
no tradition, no inheritance, no social 
prejudice, is beyond the test of daily 
use. All murder may be excusable hom- 
icide, organized theft go unpunished, 
treason be overlooked, and debts for- 
given ; criminal malpractice may be le- 
gally authorized, and beer-drinking be 
made a crime; and another year all 
these may be changed about. On the 
one hand, the State may be made omnip- 
otent; and on the other, its statutes 
may fall into disuse and be transgressed 
with impunity. Democracy is audacious, 
it attempts too much ; it is radical, for 
it has no memory. It acts by impulse, 
like a weak mother. And yet, its young 
arms bear the future of the world. 
Therefore the study of tendencies be- 
comes important; for its dreams of 
to-day are laws to-morrow. Dove si 
puote cid che si vuole—democracy is the 
only realm where that can be which is 
willed. 

It may be that the present state is in 
the main eternal; it may be that the 
leap to socialism will be taken. Com- 
munism, under present evidence, need 
not be feared. Socialism is the greater 
danger of the two. And, to the mind of 
the writer, it is the greater evil ; just as 
man himself is a greater thing than his 
possessions. It was a great advantage 
when tyranny had one head and one 
neck; but what axe will relieve us from 
the tyranny of the majority? Foreign 
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conquest was an evil ; but it commonly 
took only our flocks and herds and left 
ourselves in liberty. 

But through all our investigation, one 
pregnant coincidence has not been 
noted. State action, interference both 
as divider of profits and as censor, and 
prohibition and the like laws ; free-love 
and extended divorce, and “women’s 
rights ;” property and land laws, and 
State irreligion and communism ; all of 
these, though by no means supported 
by the same classes, or even by classes 
largely coincident, have had a curious 
interconnection. If they have not stood 
and fallen side by side, they have at 
least advanced or receded at the same 
time. What is the reason of this? 
Doubtless this has not been an intended 
coincidence. Most women who want 
the right of suffrage by no means de- 
sire free-love; prohibitionists do not 
want atheism ; loose construers of the 
Constitution do not mean socialism, nor 
labor reformers like close State control. 
Yet with or without reason, they seem to 
go together—as magnetic storms wax 
and wane with the spots on the sun. 
Therefore, without prejudice against any 
one proposed reform, it is impossible not 
to end, if not with the deduction, at least 
with the suggestion—that (for some rea- 
son which we will not now attempt to 
fathom) the three institutions—of private 
property, of marriage, and of personal 
liberty from State control—are so insep- 
arably bound together that neither one 
may fall without the other two. 


SISTER ANNUNCIATA. 


‘By Henrietta Christian Wright. 


Sister Annuncrata lay asleep, 

And all stood ‘silent, fearing e’en to weep, 

Lest any shade of common, human grief 

Should cloud the tranquil spirit as it passed. 

But she, with long-drawn sigh of sweet relief, 

Moved her pale lips, unclosed her eyes at last, 

And looked—on what ?—Did crownéd saint appear ? 

Or awful vision of the Angel Seven? 

The watchers lower bent their heads to hear— 

“Love, do I see your face again—and is this heaven ?” 
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Ii. 


[Paris, Feb. 1849] 


My pear Lapy: 

I have been to see a great character 
to-day and another still greater yester- 
day. To-day was Jules Janin, whose 
books you never read, nor do I suppose 
you could very well. He is the critic 
of the Journal des Débats and has made 
his weekly feuilleton famous through- 
out Kurope—He does not know a word 
of English, but he translated Sterne 
and I think Clarissa Harlowe. One 
week, having no theatres to describe in 
his feuilleton, or no other subject 
handy, he described his own marriage, 
which took place in fact that week, and 
absolutely made a present of his sen- 
sations to all the European public. He 
has the most wonderful verve, humour, 
oddity, honesty, bonhomie. He was ill 
with the gout, or recovering perhaps ; 
but bounced about the room, gesticu- 
lating, joking, gasconading, quoting 
Latin, pulling out his books which are 
very handsome, and tossing about his 
curling brown hair ;—a magnificent 
jolly intelligent face such as would 
suit Pan I should think, a flood of hu- 
mourous, rich, jovial talk. And now I 
have described this, how are you to 
have the least idea of him.—I daresay it 
is not a bit like him. He recommended 
me to read Diderot ; which I have been 
reading in at his recommendation ; and 
that is a remarkable sentimental cynic, 
too ; in his way of thinking and sudden 
humours not unlike—not unlike Mr. 
Bowes of the Chatteris Theatre. I can 
fancy Harry Pendennis and him seated 
on the bridge and talking of their mu- 
tual mishaps ;—no Arthur Pendennis 
the boy’s name is! I shall be forgetting 
my own next. But mind you, my simi- 
les don’t go any further : and I hope you 
don’t go for to fancy that you know 
anybody like Miss Fotheringay—you 


don’t suppose that I think that you 
have no heart, do you? But there’s 
many a woman who has none, and 
about whom men go crazy ;—such was 
the other character I saw yesterday. 
We had a long talk in which she 
showed me her interior, and I inspected 
it and left it in a state of wonderment 
which I can’t describe. ue 

She is kind, frank, open-handed, not 
very refined, with a warm outpouring of 
language ; and thinks herself the most 
feeling creature in the world. The way 
in which she fascinates some people is 
quite extraordinary. She affected me 
by telling me of an old friend of ours in 
the country—Dr. Portman’s daughter 
indeed, who was a parson in our parts— 
who died of consumption the other 
day after leading the purest and saint- 
liest life, and who after she had received 
the sacrament read over her friend’s 
letter and actually died with it on the 
bed. Her husband adores her ; he is an 
old cavalry Colonel of sixty, and the 
poor fellow away now in India, and 
yearning after her writes her yards and 
yards of the most tender, submissive, 
frantic letters ; five or six other men are 
crazy about her. She trotted them all 
out, one after another before me last 
night; not humourously, I mean, nor 
making fun of them ; but complacently, 
describing their adoration for her and 
acquiescing in their opinion of herself. 
Friends, lover, husband, she coaxes 
them all;and no more cares for them 
than werthy Miss Fotheringay did.— 
Oh! Becky is a trifle to her ; and I am 
sure I might draw her picture and she 
would never know in the least that it 
was herself. I suppose I did not fall in 
love with her myself because we were 
brought up together ; she was a very 
simple generous creature then. 

Tuesday. Friend came in as I was 
writing last night, perhaps in time to 
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From an Etching of a Portrait by Samuel Laurence. 


stop my chattering ; but I am encore 
tout émerveillé de ma cousine. By all the 
Gods! Inever had the opportunity of 
inspecting such a naturalness and co- 
quetry ; not that I suppose that there 
are not many such women ; but I have 
only myself known one or two women 
intimately, and I daresay the novelty 
would wear off if I knew more. I had 
the Revue des 2 mondes and the Journal 
des Débats to dinner ; and what do you 
think by way of a delicate attention the 
chef served us up? Mock-turtle soup 
again, and uncommonly good it was too. 
After dinner I went to a ball at the pre- 
fecture of Police; the most splendid 
apartments I ever sawin my life. Such 
VoL. I.—43 


lights, pillars, marble, hangings, carvings, 
and gildings. Iam sure King Belshazzar 
could not have been more magnificently 
lodged.—There must have been 15 hun- 
dred people, of whom I did not know 
one single soul. I am surprised that 
the people did not faint in the Saloons, 
which were like burning fiery furnaces ; 
but there they were dancing and trip- 
ping away, ogling and flirting, and I 
suppose not finding the place a bit in- 
conveniently warm. The women were 
very queer looking bodies for the most, I 
thought, but the men dandies every one, 
fierce and trim with curling little mus- 
tachios. I felt dimly that I was 3 inches 
taller than any body else in the room 
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RiGee) 


In the Nursery at Clevedon Court. (From a Collection of Thackeray's Drawings privately printed for Sir Arthur Elton.) 


but I hoped that nobody took notice of 
me. There wasa rush for ices at a foot- 
man who brought those refreshments 
which was perfectly terrific.—They were 
scattered melting over the heads of the 
crowd, as I ran out of it in a panic. 
There was an old British dowager with 
two daughters seated up against a wall 
very dowdy and sad, poor old lady; I 
wonder what she wanted there and 
whether that was what she called pleas- 
ure. I went to see William’s old friend 
and mine, Bowes ; he has forty thousand 
a year and palaces in the country, and 


here he is a manager of a Theatre of 
Variétés, and his talk was about actors 
and coulisses all the time of our inter- 
view. I wish it could be the last, but 
he has made me promise to dine with 
him, and go I must, to be killed by his 
melancholy gentlemanlikeness. I think 
that is all I did yesterday. Dear lady, 
I am pained at your having been un- 
well ; I thought you must have been, 
when Saturday came without any letter. 
There wont be one today I bet two- 
pence. I am going to a lecture at the 
Institute; a lecture on Burns by M. 
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Chasles, who is professor of English lit- 
erature. What a course of lionizing, 
isn’t it? But it must stop ; for is not 
the month the shortest of months? I 
went to see my old haunts when I came 
to Paris 13 years ago, and made believe 
to be a painter,—just after I was ruined 
and before I fell in love and took to 
marriage and writing. It was a very 
jolly time, I was as poor as Job and 
sketched away most abominably, but 
pretty contented ; and we used to meet 
in each others little rooms and talk 
about art and smoke pipes and drink 
bad brandy and water.—That awful 
habit still remains, but where is art, that 
dear mistress whom I loved, though in 
a very indolent capricious manner, but 
with a real sincerity ?—I see her far, very 
far off. I jilted her, I know it very well; 
but you see it was Fate ordained that 
marriage should never take place ; and 
forced me to take on with another lady, 
two other ladies, three other ladies ; I 
mean the muse and my wife Xe. Ke. 

Well you are very good to listen to all 
this egotistic prattle, chére soeur, si 
douce et si bonne. I have no reason to 
be ashamed of my loves, seeing that all 
three are quite lawful. Did you go to 
see my people yesterday? Some day 
when his reverence is away, will you 
have the children? and not, if you please, 
be so vain as to fancy that you can’t 
amuse them or that they will be bored 
in your house. They must and shall be 
fond of you, if you please. Alfred’s open 
mouth as he looked at the broken bottle 
and spilt wine must have been a grand 
picture of agony. 

I couldn’t find the lecture room at the 
Institute, so I went to the Louvre in- 
stead, and took a feast with the statues 
and pictures. The Venus of Milo is the 
grandest figure of figures. The wave of 
the lines of the figure, whenever seen, 
fills my senses with pleasure. What is 
it which so charms, satisfies one, in cer- 
tain lines? O! the man who achieved 
that statue was a beautiful genius. I 
have been sitting thinking of it these 10 
minutes in a delightful sensuous rumi- 
nation. The Colours of the Titian pict- 


ures comfort one’s eyes similarly ; and 
after these feasts, which wouldn’t please 
my lady very much I daresay, being I 
should think too earthly for you, I went 
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and looked at a picture I usedn’t to care 
much for in old days, an angel saluting 
a Virgin and child by Pietro Cortona,— 
a sweet smiling angel with a lily in her 
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Sketch of Mrs. Brookfield. (From the Clevedon Drawings.) 


hands, looking so tender and gentle I 
wished that instant to make a copy of 
it, and do it beautifully, which I cant, 
and present it to somebody on Lady- 
day.—There now, just fancy it is done, 
and presented in a neat compliment, and 
hung up in your room—a pretty piece— 
dainty and devotional ?—I drove about 
with , and wondered at her more 
and more.—She is come to “ my dearest 
William ” now: though she doesn’t care 
a fig for me.—She told me astonishing 
things, showed me a letter in which 
every word was true and which was a 
fib from beginning to end ;—A miracle 
of deception ;—flattered, fondled, coaxed 
—O! she was worth coming to Paris 
for! . . . Pray God to keep us simple. 
I have never looked at anything in my 
life which has so amazed me. Why, this 
is as good, almost, as if I had you to 
talk to. Let us go out and have another 


walk. 
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In the Schoolroom, Clevedon Court. (From the Clevedon Drawings.) 


Fragment 
[Paris, 1849] 


Of course in all families the mother 
is the one to whom the children cling. 
We don’t talk to them, feel with them, 
love them, occupy ourselves about them 
as the female does.—We think about our 
businessand pleasure, not theirs. Why 
doI trouble you with these perplexities ? 
If I mayn’t tell you what I feel, what is 
the use of a friend? That’s why I would 
rather have a sad letter from you, or a 
short one if you are tired and unwell, 
than a sham-gay one—and I don’t sub- 
scribe at all to the doctrine of “ striving 
to be cheerful”. A quoi bon, convulsive 
grins and humbugging good-humour ? 
Let us have a reasonable cheerfulness, 
and melancholy too, if there is occasion 
for it—and no more hypocrisy in life 
than need be. 

We had a pleasant enough visit to 
Versailles, and then I went to see old 
Halliday, and then to see old Bess, and 
to sit with the sick Tom Fraser. I 
spend my days so, and upon my word 
ought to get some reward for being so 
virtuous. 

On Sunday I took a carriage and went 
to S. in the country. The jolly old 


nurse who has been in the Ricketts 
family 120 years or more or less, talked 
about Miss Rosa, late M" Fanshawe, 
and remembers her the flower of that 
branch of the family, and exceedingly 
pretty and with a most lovely complex- 
ion.—And then I told them whata lovely 
jewel the present Miss Rosa was; and 
how very fond I was of her mamma ;— 
and so we had a tolerably pleasant after- 
noon ;—and I came back and sat again 
with Mr. Thomas Fraser. Yesterday 
there was a pretty little English dance 
next door at Mrs. Errington’s, and an 
English country dance being proposed, 
one of the young bucks good-naturedly 
took a fiddle and played very well too, 
and I had for a partner Madame Gudin, 
the painters wife, I think I mentioned 
her to you, didn’t I? 

She is a daughter of Lord James Hay— 
a very fair complexion and jolly face, 
and so with the greatest fear and trepi- 
dation (for I never could understand a 
figure) I asked her—and she refused 
because she tells me that she is too ill, 
and I am sure I was very glad to be out 
of the business. 

I went to see a play last night, and 
the new comedian Mademoiselle Brohan 
of whom all the world is talking, a beau- 
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tiful young woman of 17 looking 25 
and—I thought—vulgar, intensely af- 
fected, and with a kind of stupid intelli- 
gence that passes for real wit with the 
pittites, who applauded with immense 
enthusiasm all her smiles and shrugs and 
gestures and ogles. But they wouldn't 
have admired her if she hadn’t been so 
beautiful, if her eyes weren’t bright and 
her charms undeniable.—I was asked to 
beg some of the young English Seigneurs 
here to go to an Actress ball, where there 
was to bea great deal of Parisian beauty, 
which a cosmophilite ought to see per- 
haps as well as any other phase of so- 
ciety.—But I refused Madame Osy’s 
ball—my grey head has no call to show 
amongst these young ones, and, as in the 
next novel we are to have none but good 
characters—what is the use of examin- 
ing folks who are quite otherwise. 
Meanwhile, and for 10 days more, I 
must do my duty and go out feeling 
deucedly lonely in the midst of the 
racketting and jigging. Iam engaged 
to dinner for the next 3 days, and on 
Friday when I had hoped to be at home— 
my mother has a tea-party, and asked 
trembling (for she is awfully afraid of 
me) whether I would come—Of course 
Tl go. — — W. M. T. 


[Paris, 1849] 


They all got a great shock they told 
me, by reading in the Galignani, that W. 
M. Thackeray was dead, and that it was 
I. Indeed two W. Thackeray’s have 
died within the last month. Eh bien? 
There’s a glum sort of humour in all this 
I think, and I grin like a skull—As I 
sent you a letter to my Mamma, here is 
asermon to Annie. You will please put 
it in the post for me? I think about 
my dear honest old Fatty, with the 
greatest regard and confidence. I hope, 
please God, she will be kept to be a 
companion and friend to me. You see 
I work in the Herschell. 

Give my love to Harry when you write 
to him, and to Mrs. Fanshawe and to 
Missy. Ihaven’t time to transact letters 
to them to-day, or I should use our trav- 
eller who carries this here, and glory in 
saving 2f. by that stratagem. And I'd 
have you know, Madam, that I wish I 
was going to dine at Portman Street as 
I did this day week ; but that as I can’t, 
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why, I will be a man, and do my duty. 
Bon soir William, bon soir Madame. 


A Fragment 
[1849] 


What you say about Mrs. being 
doomed does not affect me very much, I 
am afraid. I don’t see that living is 
such a benefit, and could find it in my 
heart pretty readily to have an end of it, 
—After wasting a deal of opportunities 
and time and desires in vanitarianism. 
What is it makes one so blasé and tired 
I wonder at 38? Is it pain or pleasure? 
Present solitude or too much company 
before ? both very likely. You see [ am 
here as yesterday, gloomy again, and 
thrumming on the old egotistical string. 
—But that I think you would be pleased 
to have a letter from me dear lady, I'd 
burn these 2 sheets, or give my blue 
devils some other outlet than into your 
kind heart. 

Here aresome verses which I have been , 
knocking about, and are of the same 
gloomy tendency. You must know that 
I was making a drawing which was 
something like you at first, but ended 
in a face that is not in the least like 
yours ; whereupon the Poet ever on the 
watch for incidents began A Farure. 


A Faure 


Beneath this frank and smiling face, 
You who would look with curious eye 
The draughtsman’s inward mind to 

Spy, 

Some id lineaments may trace. 
Ah! many a time I try and try 

Lady, to represent their grace. 


Dear face! The smile with which ’tis lit 
The mantling blush, the gentle eyes, 
Each individual feature lies 

Within my heart so faithful writ. 

Why fails my pencil when it tries ? 


(Here lines may be inserted Ad lib. 
complimentary to the person) 


I look upon the altered line 
And think it ever is my lot ; 
A something always comes to blot 
And mar my impossible design— 
A mocking Fate that bids me pine, 
And struggle and achieve it not. 
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Poor baulked endeavours incomplete ! 
Poor feeble sketch the world to show, 
While the marred truth lurks lost be- 

low! 

What's life but this? a cancelled sheet, 

A laugh disguising a defeat ! 

Let’s tear and laugh and own it so. 


Exit with a laugh of demoniac scorn. 
But I send the very original 
drawing, to these very original 
verses— 


3 Sept. 1849. 
From Paris, 


Monday. 


The man who was to carry my letter 
yesterday, fled without giving me no- 
tice, so Madame loses the sermon to 
Annie, the pretty picture, &c. I haven’t 
the courage to pay the postage for so 
much rubbish. Isn’t it curious that a 
gentleman of such expensive habits 
should have this meanness about paper 
and postage? The best is that I have 
spent three francs in cab-hire, hunting 
for the man who was to carry my two- 
franc letter. The follies of men are 
ceaseless, even of comic authors, who 
make it their business to laugh at the 
follies of all the rest of the world. 

What do you think I did yesterday 
night? If you please, ma’am, I went to 
the play ; and I suppose because it was 
Sunday, was especially diverted, and 
laughed so as to make myself an object 
in the stalls; but it was at pure farcical- 
ity, not at wit. The piece was about a 
pleasure excursion to London ; and the 
blunders and buffoonery, mingled, made 
the laughter. “ Eh oui, nous irons a 
Greenwich, manger un excellent sand- 
wich ” was a part of one of the songs. 

My poor Aunt is still in life, but that 
is all; she has quite lost her senses. I 
talked for some time with her old hus- 
hand, who bas been the most affection- 
ate husband to her, and who is looking 
on, he being 72 years old himself, with 
a calm resolution and awaiting the mo- 
ment which is to take away his life’s 
companion. . As for Pendennis, 
I began upon No. 7 to-day and found a 
picture which was perfectly new and a 
passage which I had as utterly forgotten 
as if I had never read or written it. 
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This shortness of memory frightens me, 
and makes me have gloomy anticipa- 
tions. Will poor Annie have to nurse 
an old imbecile of a father some day, 
who will ramble incoherently about old 
days and people whom he used to love ? 
What a shame it is to talk such gloomy 
stuff to my dear lady ; well, you are ac- 
customed to hear my chatter, gloomy 
or otherwise, as my thoughts go by. I 
fancy myself by the dear old sofa al- 
most, as I sit here prating ; and shut 
my eyes and see you quite clear. I am 
glad you have been doing works of art 
with yourneedle. . . . 

W. H. Ainsworth, Esquire, is here ; we 
dined next each other at the 3 Freres 
yesterday and rather fraternized. He 
showed a friendly disposition I thought, 
and a desire to forgive me my success ; 
but beyond a good-humoured acquies- 
cence in his good will, I don’t care. I 
suppose one doesn’t care for people, 
only for a very, very few. A man came 
in just now who told me he had heard 
how I was dead. I began to laugh, and 
my laugh meant, “ Well old fellow, you 
don’t care, do you?” And why should 
he? How often I must have said and 
said these things over to you. Oui 
Madame, je me répéte. Je me fais vieux ; 
joublie ; je radote ; je ne parle que de 
mot. Je vous fais subir mon égoisme, ma 
mélancholie.—Le jour viendra-t-il ov elle 
vous génera? Eh, mon dieu ;—ne soyons 
pas trop curieux ; demain viendra ; au- 
jourd’ hui joublierai—pourquoi ne vous 
voisje pas aujour-d’ hui? I think you 
have enough of this for to-day, so good- 
night. Good bye, Mr. Williams. I fancy 
the old street-sweeper at the corner is 
holding the cob, I take my hat and stick, 
I say good bye again, the door bangs 
finally. Here’s a shilling for you, old 
street-sweeper ; the cob trots solitary 
into the Park. Je fais de la littérature, 
ma parole dhonneur !—du style—du 
Sterne tout pur—O vanitas vanitatum ! 
God bless all, 

W. M. T. 


[4th Sept. 1849] 


Tvurspay, Paris. 


Perhaps by my intolerable meanness 
and blundering, you will not get any 
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letter from me till to-morrow. On Sun- 
day, the man who was to take the letter 
failed me ; yesterday I went with it in a 
cab to the Grande Poste, which is a mile 
off, and where you have to go to pay. 
The cab horse was lame, and we arrived 
two minutes too late; I put the letter 
into the unpaid-letter box ; I dismissed 
the poor old broken cab horse, behind 
which it was agonizing to sit ; in fine it 
was a failure. 

When I got to dinner at my aunt’s, I 
found all was over. Mrs. H. died on 
Sunday night in her sleep, quite with- 
out pain, or any knowledge of the tran- 
sition. I went and sat with her husband, 
an old fellow of seventy-two, and found 
him bearing his calamity in a very honest 
manly way. What do you think the 
old gentleman was doing? Well, he 
was drinking gin and water, and I had 
some too, telling his valet to make me 
some. Man thought this was a master- 
stroke of diplomacy and evidently thinks 
I have arrived to take possession as heir, 
but I know nothing about money mat- 
ters as yet, and think that the old gen- 
tleman at least will have the enjoyment 
He 


of my aunt’s property during life. 
told me some family secrets, in which 
persons of repute figure not honorably. 


Ah! they shock one to think of. Pray, 
have you ever committed any roguery in 
money matters? Has William? Have 
I? Lam more likely to do it than he, 
that honest man, not having his resolu- 
tion or self-denial. But I’ve not as yet, 
beyond the roguery of not saving per- 
haps, which is knavish too. I am very 
glad I came to see my dearest old aunt. 
She is such a kind tender creature, laws 
bless us, how fond she would be of you. 
I was going to begin about William and 
say, ‘do you remember a friend of mine 
who came to dine at the Thermes, and 
sang the song about the Mogul, and the 
blue-bottle fly,’ but modesty forbade and 
I was dumb. 

Since this was written in the after- 
noon, I suppose if there has been one 
virtuous man in Paris it is madame’s 
most obajient servant. I went to sit with 
Mr. H. and found him taking what he 
calls his tiffin in great comfort (tiffin is 
the meal which I have sometimeshad the 
honor of sharing with you at one o’clock) 
and this transacted,—and I didn’t have 
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any tiffin, having consumed a good break- 
fast two hours previously—I went up a 
hundred stairs at least, to Miss. B. H.’s 
airy apartment, and found her and her 
sister, and sat for an hour. She asked 
after you so warmly that I was quite 
pleased ; she said she had the highest 
respect for you, and I was glad to find 
somebody who knew you; and all I can 
say is, if you fancy I like being here bet- 
ter than in London, you are in a pleas- 
ing error ; 

Then I went to see a friend of my 
mother’s, then to have a very good din- 
ner at the Café de Paris, where I had 
potage @ la pourpart, think of pourpart 
soup. We had it merely for the sake of 
the name, and it was uncommonly good. 
Then back to old H. again, to bawl into 
his ears for an hour and a half; then to 
drink tea with my aunt—why, life has 
been a series of sacrifices today, and I 
must be written up in the book of good 
works. For I should have liked to go 
to the play, and follow my own devices 
best, but for that stern sentiment of 
duty, which fitfully comes over the most 
abandoned of men, at times. All the 
time I was with Mr. H. in the morning, 
what do you think they were doing in 
the next room? It was like a novel. 
They were rapping at a coffin in the bed- 
room, but he was too deaf to hear, and 
seems too old to care very much. Ah! 
dear lady, I hope you are sleeping happily 
at this hour, and you, and Mr. Williams, 
and another party who is nameless, shall 
have all the benefits of an old sinner’s 
prayers. 

I suppose I was too virtuous on Tues- 
day, for yesterday I got back to my old 
selfish ways again, and did what I liked 
from morning till night. This self in- 
dulgence though entire was not criminal, 
at first at least, but I shall come to the 
painful part of my memoirs presently. 
All the forenoon I read with intense de- 
light, a novel called Le Vicomte de Bra- 
gelonne, a continuation of the famous 
Mousquetaires and just as interesting, 
keeping one panting from volume to 
volume, and longing for more. This 
done, and after a walk and some visits, 
read more novels, David Copperfield to 
wit, in which there is a charming bit of 
insanity, and which I begin to believe is 
the very best thing the author has yet 
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done. Then to the Variétés Theatre, to 
see the play Chaméléon, after which all 
Paris is running, a general satire upon 
the last 60 years. Everything is sat- 
irised, Louis XVI, the Convention, the 
Empire, the Restoration etc., the barri- 
cades, at which these people were mur- 
dering each other only yesterday—it’s 
awful, immodest, surpasses my cynicism 
altogether. At the end of the piece they 
pretend to bring in the author and a lit- 
tle child who can just speak, comes in 
and sings a satiric song, in a feeble, ten- 
der, infantine pipe, which seemed to me 
as impious as the whole of the rest of the 
piece. They don’t care for anything, not 
religion, not bravery, not liberty, not great 
men, not modesty. Ah! madame, what 
a great moralist somebody is, and what 
moighty foine principles entoirely he has! 

But now, with a blush upon my da- 
mask cheek, I come to the adventures of 
the day. You must know I went to the 
play with an old comrade, Roger de 
Beauvoir, an ex-dandy and man of let- 
ters, who talked incessantly during the 
whole of dinner time, as I remember, 
though I can’t for the life of me recall 
what he said. Well we went together 
to the play, and he took me where Will- 
iam would long to go, to the green- 
room. I have never been in a French 
green-room before, and was not much 
excited, but when he proposed to take me 
up to the loge of a beautiful actress with 
sparkling eyes and the prettiest little re- 
troussé nosey-posey in the world, I said 
to the régisseur of the theatre ‘lead on’! 
and we went through passages and up 
stairs to the loge, which is not a box, 
but O! gracious goodness, a dressing 
room ! — — 

She had just taken off her rouge, her 
complexion was only a thousand times 
more brilliant, perhaps, the peignoir of 
black satin which partially enveloped her 
perfect form, only served to heighten Xc, 
which it could but partially do &c. Her 
lips are really as red as &c, and not 
covered with paint at all. Her voice 
is delicious, her eyes, O! they flashed 
&c upon me, and I felt my &c, beating 
so that I could hardly speak. I pitched 
in, if you will permit me the phrase, two 
or three compliments however, very large 
and heavy, of the good old English sort, 
and O! mon dieu she has asked me to go 
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and see her. Shall I go, or shan’t I? 
Shall I go this very day at 4 o’clock, or 
shall I not? Well, I won't tell you, I 
will put up my letter before 4, and keep 
this piece of intelligence for the next 
packet. 

The funeral takes place to-morrow, and 
as I don’t seem to do much work here, I 
shall be soon probably on the wing, but 
perhaps I will take a week’s touring some- 
where about France, Tours and Nantes 
perhaps or elsewhere, or anywhere, I 
don’t know, but I hope before I go to hear 
once more from you. I am happy in- 
deed to hear how well you are. Whata 


‘shame it was to assault my dear lady 


with my blue devils. Who could help 
looking to the day of failing powers, but 
if I last a few years, no doubtI can get 
a shelter somewhere against that certain 
adversity, and so I ought not to show 
you my glum face or my dismal feelings. 
That’s the worst of habit and confidence. 
You are so kind to me that I like to tell 
you all, and to think that in good or ill 
fortune I have your sympathy. Here’s 
an opportunity for sentiment, here’s just 
a little bit of the page left to say some- 
thing neat and pretty. Je les méprise 
les jolis mots, vous en aije jamais fait de 
ma vie? Je les laisse @ Monsieur Bullar 
et ses pareils—jen ferai pour Mademoi- 
selle Page, pour la ravissante ia sémillante 
la frétillante Adele (cest ainsi qu'elle se 
nomme) mais pour vous? Allons—par- 
tons—il est quatre heures—fermons la 
lettre—disons adieu, lamie et moi—vous 
mécrirez avant mon départ n'est ce pas? 
Allez bien, dormez bien, marchez bien, 
sil vous plait, et gardy mwaw ung petty 
moreso de voter cure. W. M. T. 


Paris, [1849] 


As my mother wants a line from me, 
and it would cost me no more to write 
on two half sheets than one whole one, 
common economy suggests that I should 
write you a line to say that I am pretty 
well, and leading, as before, a dismal 


but dutiful life. Igo and sit with the 
old Scotch widower every night, and 
with my aunt afterwards. This isn’t 
very amusing, but the sense of virtue 
and self-denial tickles one, as it were, 
and I come home rather pleased to my 
bed of a night. I shall stay here for a 
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few days more. My tour will be to 
Boulogne, probably, where I shan’t find 
the Crowes, who are going away, but 
shall have Mrs. Procter ; and next week 
will see me back in London probably, 
working away as in the old way. 
Yesterday I went a little way into the 
country to see Miss R’s husband, my 
old friend 8S. They have just got a 
little son, a beautiful child, and the 
happiness of this couple was pleasant, 
albeit somehow painful, to witness. 
She is a very nice, elegant accomplished 
young lady, adoring her Augustus, who 
is one of the best and kindest of old 
snobs. We walked across vines to the 
coach at half past seven o’clock, after an 
evening of two hours and a half, which 
was quite enough for me. She is a 
little thing, and put me in mind of my 
own wife somehow. Give Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, with my respectful love, a good 
account of her cousin. I am bound to- 
day to another country place, but don’t 
like the idea of it. Tomorrow I dine 


with Mr. T. B. Macaulay, who is staying 
in this hotel. 
And what else has happened? I have 


been to see the actress, who received us 
in a yellow satin drawing room, and who 
told me that she had but one fault in the 
world, that she had trop bon cur, and 
I am ashamed to say that I pitched in 
still stronger compliments than before, 
and I daresay that she thinks the enor- 
mous old Englishman is rapturously in 
love with her; but she will never see 
him again, that faithless giant. I am 
past the age when Fotheringays inflame, 
but I shall pop her and her boudoir 
into a book some day, and that will be 
the end of our transactions. A good 
character for a book accompanied us to 
the funeral, an expatriated parson, very 
pompous, and feeble-minded: who gets 
his living by black jobs entirely and 
attends all the funerals of our country- 
men; he has had a pretty good season 
and is tolerably cheerful. I was struck 
by “Behold I show you a mystery” and 
the noble words subsequent, but my im- 
pression is, that St. Paul fully believed 
that the end of things and the triumph 
of his adored master, was to take place 
in his own time, or the time of those 
round about him. Surely St. John had 
the same feeling, and I suppose that 
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this secret passed fondly among the in- 
itiated, and that they died hoping for 
its fulfilment. Is this heresy? Let his 
reverence tell me. 

Madame, if you will be so diffident 
about your compositions there is no 
help for it. Your letter made me laugh 
very much, and therefore made me 
happy. When I saw that nice little 
Mrs. S. with her child yesterday, of 
course I thought about somebody else. 
The tones of a mother’s voice speaking 
to an infant, play the deuce with me 
somehow ; that charming nonsense and 
tenderness work upon me until I feel 
like a woman or a great big baby my- 
self,—fiddlededee. ‘ 

And here the paper is full and we 
come to the final G. B. Y. 

I am always, 
W. =. F. 


[Paris, September 14, 1849.] 


My pear Lapy: 


This letter doesn’t count, though it’s 
most probbly the last of the series. 
Yesterday I couldn’t write for I went to 
Chambourey early in the morning to 
see those two poor Miss Powers, and the 
poor old faded and unhappy D’Orsay, 
and I did not return home till exactly 1 
minute before post time, perhaps 2 late 
for the letter which I flung into the post 
last night. And so this is the last of the 
letters and I am coming back imme- 
diately. The last anything is unpleas- 
ant. ‘ 
I was to have gone to-morrrow for 
certain to Boulogne, at least, but a par- 
ty to Fontainebleau was proposed—by 
whom do you think ?—by the President 
himself, I am going to dine with him to- 
day, think of that! I believe I write 
this for the purpose solely of telling you 
this,—the truth is I have made acquaint- 
ance here with Lord Douglas, who is 
very good natured, and I suppose has 
been instigating the President to these 
hospitalities. Iam afraid I disgusted 
Macaulay yesterday at dinner, at Sir 
George Napier’s. We were told that an 
American lady was coming in the even- 
ing, whose great desire in life, was to 
meet the author of Vanity Fair, and the 
author of the Lays of A. Rome, so I pro- 
posed to Macaulay to enact me, and to 
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let me take his character. But he said 

solemnly, that he did not approve of 
practical jokes, and so this sport did 
not come to pass. Well, I shall see you 
at any rate, some day before the 23d., 
and I hope you will be happy at South- 
ampton enjoying the end of the autumn, 
and I shall be glad to smoke a pipe with 
old Mr. Williams too, for I don’t care 
for new acquaintances, whatever some 
people say, and have only your house 
now where I am completely at home. I 
have been idle here, but I have done 
plenty of dutifulness, haven’t I? I must 
go dress myself and tell old Dr. Halli- 
day that I am going to dine with the 
President, that will please him more 
than even my conversation this evening, 
and the event will be written over to all 
the family before long, be sure of that. 
Don’t you think Mr. Parr will like to 
know it, and that it will put me well 
with him? Perhaps I shall find the 
grand cross of the Legion of Honor 
under my plate, I will put it on and 
come to you in it in that case. 

I was going to have the impudence to 
give you a daguerreotype of myself 
which has been done here, very like and 
droll it looks, but it seemed to me too 
impertinent, and I gave it to somebody 
else. I've bought William four glasses 
to drink beer out of, since I never can 
get one of the silver ones when I come; 
don’t let him be alarmed, these only 
cost a shilling apiece, and two such 
loves of eau de Cologne bottles for Mrs. 
Procter, and for my dear Mrs. Brookfield 
I have bought a diamond necklace and 
earrings,—I have bought you nothing 
but the handkerchiefs but I hope you 
will let me give you those, won’t you? 

I was very sorry for Turpin, I do feel 
an interest in her, and I think she is 
very pretty, all this I solemnly vow and 
protest. My paper is out, here’s the last 
corner of the last letter. I wonder who 
will ask me to dine on Monday next. 


October 31st. [1849] 


My pear Monsieur er Mapame: 

Harry says that you won’t eat your din- 
ner well if I don’t write and tell you that 
Iam thriving, and though I don’t con- 
sider this a letter at all but simply a mes- 
sage, I have to state that I am doing ex- 
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ceedingly well, that I ate a mutton chop 
just now in Harry’s presence with great 
gusto, that I slept 12 hours last night 
and in fact advance by steps which grow 
every day more firm toward convales- 
cence. If you will both come down 


here I will give you beautiful rooms and 
the best of mutton.—I shall stop till 
Monday certainly, after which I may 
probably go to the club. 
G. B. Y. Both on you. 
We 2 


[Probably from Brighton after serious 
illness. | 
[Dec : 


My pear Lapy: 

The weather is so fine and cheerful 
that I have made my mind up to go 
down to Brighton tomorrow, or some- 
where where I can be alone, and think 
about my friend Mr. Pendennis, whom 
I have been forced to neglect. I have 
been working now until seven o’clock 
and am dead beat, having done a poor 
dawdling day’s work, writing too much, 
hipped, hacked and blue-devilled. I 
passed Portman Street after an hour’s ride 
in the Park but hadn’t time to come in, 
the infernal task-master hanging over 
me; so I gave my bridle reins a shake 
and plunged into doggerel. Good bye 
God bless you, come soon back both of 
you. Write to mewon't you? I wisha 
Merry Christmas for you and am 

always yours, 
W. MT. 


1849] 


Fragment. 
[ Christmas, 1849] 


I stop in the middle of Costigan with 
a remark applied to readers of Thomas 
4 Kempis and others, which is, I think, 
that cushion-thumpers and High and 
Low Church extatics, have often carried 
what they call their love for A to what 
seems impertinence to me. How good 
my has been to me in sending me a 
back ache,—how good in taking it away, 
how blessed the spiritual gift which en- 
abled me to receive the sermon this 
morning,—how trying my dryness at this 
afternoon’s discourse, &c. I say it is 
awful and blasphemous to be calling 
upon Heaven to interfere about the thou- 
sand trivialities of a man’s life, that —— 
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has ordered me something indigestible 
for dinner, (which may account for my 
dryness in the afternoon’s discourse) ; 
to say that it is Providence that sends a 
draught of air upon me which gives me 
a cold in the head, or superintends per- 
sonally the action of the James’ powder 
which makes me well. Bow down, Con- 
fess, Adore, Admire, and Reverence infi- 
nitely. Make your act of faith and trust. 
Acknowledge with constant awe the idea 
of the infinite Presence over all.—But 
what impudence it is in us, to talk about 
loving God enough, if I may so speak. 
Wretched little blindlings, what do we 
know about Him? Who says that we 
are to sacrifice the human affections as 
disrespectful to God? The liars, the 
wretched canting fakirs of Christianism, 
the convent and conventicle dervishes,— 
they are only less unreasonable now 
than the Eremites and holy women who 
whipped and starved themselves, never 
washed, and encouraged vermin for the 
glory of God. Washing is allowed now, 
and bodily filth and pain not always en- 
joined ; but still they say, shut your ears 
and don’t hear music, close your eyes 
and don’t see nature and beauty, steel 
your hearts and be ashamed of your love 
for your neighbour; and timid fond 
souls scared by their curses, and bend- 
ing before their unending arrogance and 
dulness, consent to be miserable, and 
bare their soft shoulders for the brutes’ 
stripes, according to the nature of women. 
You dear Suttees, you get ready and 
glorify in being martyrized. Nature, 
truth, love, protest day after day in your 
tender hearts against the stupid remorse- 
less tyranny which bullies you. Why 
you dear creature, what a history that 
is in the Thomas 4 Kempis book! The 
scheme of that book carried out would 
make the world the most wretched, use- 
less, dreary, doting place of sojourn— 
there would be no manhood, no love, no 
tender ties of mother and child, no use 
of intellect, no trade or science, a set of 
selfish beings crawling about avoiding 
one another and howling a perpetual 
miserere. We know that deductions 
like this have been drawn from the 
teaching of J. C., but please God the 
world is preparing to throw them over, 
and I won’t believe them though they 
are written in ever so many books, any 
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more than that the sky is green or the 
grass red. Those brutes made the grass 
red many a time, fancying they were 
acting rightly, amongst others with the 
blood of the person who was born today. 
Good-bye my dear lady and my dear old 
William. 


Fragment. 
[1850] 

I was too tired to talk to Madam 
when I sent away the packet of MS to- 
day. I'm not much better now, only 
using her as pastime at a club half an 
hour before dinner. That’s the way we 
use women. Well, I was rather pleased 
with the manuscript I sent you to-day, 
it seems to me to be good comedy, my 
mother would have acted in just such a 
way if I had run away with a naughty 
woman, that is I hope she would, 
though perhaps she is prouder than I 
am myself. I read over the first part of 
Pendennis to-day, all the Emily Costi- 
gan part, and liked it, I am glad to say ; 
but I ain shocked to think that I had 
forgotten it, and read it almost as a new 
book. I remembered allusions which 
called back recollections of particular 
states of mind. The first part of that 
book was written after Clevedon in 
1848. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 

What a wholesome thing fierce men- 
tal occupation is! Better than dissipa- 
tion to take thoughts out of one; only 
one can’t always fix the mind down and 
other thoughts will bother it. Yester- 
day I sat for six hours and could do no 
work ; I wasn’t sentimentalizing but I 
couldn’t get the pen to go, and at four, 
rode out into the country and saw, 
whom do you think? O! lache, cow- 
ard, sneak, and traitor, that pretty Mrs. 
M. I wrote you about. The night be- 
fore in the same way, restless and wan- 
dering aventurier (admire my constant 
use of French terms), I went to Mrs. 
Prinsep’s and saw Virginia, then to 
Miss Berrys’ and talked to Lord Lans- 
downe who was very jolly and kind. 


Then to Lady Ashburton, where were 
Jocelyns just come back from Paris, my 
lady in the prettiest wreath.— We 
talked about the Gorham controversy, 
I think, and when the Jocelyns were 








; 
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gone about John Mill’s noble Article 
in the Westminster Review ; an article 
which you mustn’t read, because it will 
shock your dear convictions, but where- 
in, as it seems to me, a great soul 
speaks great truths ; it is time to begin 
speaking truth I think. Lady Ashbur- 
ton says not. Our Lord spoke it and 
was kilted for it, and Stephen, and Paul, 
who slew Stephen. We shuffle and 
compromise and have Gorham contro- 
versies and say, “let things go on 
smoothly,” and Jock Campbell writes 
to the Mother-Superior, and Milman 
makes elegant after-dinner speeches at 
the Mansion House—humbugs all! I 
am becoming very stupid and rabid, 
dinner-time is come ; such a good din- 
ner, truth be hanged! Let us go to 
Portland Place. 


[July, 1850] 


My pear Lapy: 

I have had a bad week and a most 
cruel time of it this month; my groans 
were heart-rending, my sufferings im- 
mense ; I thought No. XIX would never 
be born alive ;—It is, but stupid, rick- 
etty, and of feeble intellect, I fear. 
Isn’t that a pretty obstetrical metaphor ? 
Well, I suppose I couldn’t get on be- 
cause I hadn’t you to come and grumble 
to. You see habit does so much, and 
though there is Blanche Stanley to be 
sure, yet shall I tell you,—I will though 
perhaps you won't believe it—I haven't 
been there for a month. And what a 
singular thing it is about my dear friend 
Miss F.—that I never spoke to her but 
once in my life when I think the weather 
was our subject—and as for telling her 
that I had drawn Amelia from anybody 
of our acquaintance I should have as 
soon thought of—of what? I have been 
laboriously crossing all my t’s, see, and 
thinking of a simile. But it’s good fun 
about poor little B. Does any body sup- 
pose I should be such an idiot as to 
write verses to her? I never wrote her 
aline. I once drew one picture in her 
music book, a caricature of a spoony 
song, in which I laughed at her, as has 
been my practice—alas! . . . The only 


person to whom I remember having said 
anything about Amelia was the late Mrs. 
Bancroft, as I told you, and that was by 
a surprise. 


Yesterday after a hard day’s labour 
went out to Richmond; dined with old 
Miss Berrys. Lord Brougham there, 
enormously good fun, boiling over with 
humour and mischief, the best and wick- 
edest old fellow I've met, I think. And 
I was better in health than I’ve been for 
a fortnight past. O! how I should like 
to come on Sunday by the Excursion 
train, price 5/, and shake hands and 
come back again! I’ve been working 
Pen all the morning and reading back 
numbers in order to get up names Xc., 
I'd forgotten. I lit upon a very stupid 
part I'm sorry to say; and yet how well 
written it is! What a shame the author 
don’t write a complete good story. Will 
he die before doing so? or come back 
from America and do it ?— 

And now on account of the confounded 
post regulations—I shan’t be able to hear 
a word of you till Tuesday. It’s a sin 
and a shame to cut 2 days out of our 
week as the Pharisees do—and Ill never 
forgive Lord John Russell, never.—The 
young ladies are now getting ready to 
walk abroad with their dear Par.—It is 
but a hasty letter I send you dear lady, 
but my hand is weary with writing Pen- 
dennis—and my head boiling up with 
some nonsense that I must do after 
dinner for Punch. Isn’t it strange that, 
in the midst of all the selfishness, that 
one of doing one’s business, is the strong- 
est of all. What funny songs I’ve writ- 
ten when fit to hang myself! 


Thursday. 


As Iam not to come back till Satur- 
day, and lest you should think that any 
illness had befallen me, dear lady, I send 
you a little note. This place is as hand- 
some as man could desire; the park 
beautiful, the quizeen and drinks excel- 
lent, the landlord most polite and good 
natured, with a very winning simplicity 
of manner and bonhomie, and the small 
select party tolerably pleasant. Charles 
Villiers, a bitter Voltairian joker, who 
always surprises one into laughter ;— 
Peacock—did you ever read Headlong 
Hall and Maid Marian ?—a charming 
lyrical poet and Horatian satirist he was 
when a writer ; now he is a whiteheaded 
jolly old worldling, and Secretary to the 
E. India House, full of information 
about India and everything else in the 
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world. There are 4 or 5 more, 2 young 
lords,—one extremely pleasant, gentle- 
man-like, and modest, who has seen 
battles in India and gives himself not 
the least airs ;—and there are the 
young ladies, 2 pretty little girls, with 
whom I don’t get on very well though, 
—nor indeed with anybody over well. 
There’s something wanting, I can’t tell 
you what ; and I shall be glad to be on 
the homeward way again, but they 
wouldn’t hear of my going on Friday, 
and it was only by a strong effort that I 
could get leave for Saturday. 

This paper you see is better, I bought 
it regardless of expense—half a ream of 
it, at Bristol. 

That Bristol terminus is a confound- 
ing place. I missed the train I was to 
go by, had very nearly gone to Exeter 
and was obliged to post twenty-five 
miles in the dark, from Chippenham, in 
order to get here too late for dinner. 
Whilst I am writing to you what am I 
thinking of? Something else to be sure, 
and have a doggrel ballad about a yellow 
“Post Chay” running in my head which 
I ought to do for Mr. Punch. 

We went to. the little church yester- 
day, where in a great pew with a fire in 
it, I said the best prayers I could for 
them as I am fond of. I wish one of 
them would get well I must 
give my young ones three or four weeks 
of Paris and may go a travelling myself 
during that time ; for I think my dear 
old mother will be happier with the 
children and without their father, and 
will like best to have them all to herself. 
Mon dieu, is that the luncheon bell al- 
ready? I was late at dinner yesterday, 
and late at breakfast this morning. It 
is eating and idling all day long, but 
not altogether profitless idling, I have 
seen winter woods, winter landscapes, a 
kennel of hounds, jolly sportsmen riding 
out a hunting, a queer little country 
church with a choir not in surplices but 
in smock-frocks, and many a sight pleas- 
ant to think on.—I must go to lunch 
and finish after, both with my dear lady 
and the yellow po’chay.° 

Will Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield come 
and dine with Mr. Thackeray on Satur- 
day? He will arrive by the train which 
reaches London at 5.25, and it would be 
very, very pleasant if you could come— 

Vou. I.—44 
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or one of you, man or woman. Mean- 
while I close up my packet witha g. b. 
y. to my dear lady and a kiss to Miss 
Brookfield, and go out for a walk in the 
woods with a noble party that is waiting 
down-stairs. The days pass away in 
spite of us, and we are carried along the 
rapid stream of time, you see. And if 
days pass quick, why a month will, and 
then we shall be cosily back in London 
once more, and I shall see you at your 
own fire, or lying on your own sofa, very 
quiet and calm after all this trouble and 
turmoil. God bless you, dear lady and 
William, and your little maiden. 
WwW. BT, 


26 February, 1850. 


After hearing that Miss Brookfield 
was doing well in the arms of her 
Mamma, if you please, I rode in the 
Park on Tuesday, where there was such 
a crowd of carriages along the Ser- 
pentine, that I blushed to be on horse- 
back there, and running the gauntlet 
of so many beauties. Out of a thou- 
sand carriages I didn’t know one, which 
was odd, and strikes one as showing 
the enormity of London. Of course if 
there had been anybody in the car- 
riages I should have known them, but 
there was nobody, positively nobody. 
(This sentence isn’t as neatly turned as 
it might have been, and is by no means 
so playfully satirical as could be 
wished.) Riding over the Serpentine 
Bridge, six horsemen, with a lady in 
the middle, came galloping upon me, 
and sent me on to the foot pavement in 
a fright, when they all pulled up at a 
halt, and the lady in the middle cried 
out, How do you do Mr. &c. The 
lady in the middle was pretty Mrs. L. 
She made me turn back with the six 
horsemen ; of course I took off my hat 
with a profound bow, and said that to 
follow in her train was my greatest 
desire—and we rode back, all through 
the carriages, making an immense clat- 
ter and sensation, which the lady in the 
middle, her name was Mrs. Liddle, 
enjoyed very much. She looked un- 
commonly handsome, she had gentle- 
men with moustachios on each side of 
her. I thought we looked like Brighton 
bucks or provincial swells, and felt by 
no means elated. 
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Then we passed out of Hyde Park 
into the Green Ditto, where the lady in 
the middle said she must have a canter, 
and off we set, the moustachios, the 
lady, and myself, skurrying the police- 
men off the road and making the walk- 
ers stare. Iwas glad when we got to 
St. James’ Park gate, where I could 
take leave of that terrific black-eyed 
beauty, and ride away by myself. As I 
rode home by the Elliotts’, I longed to 
go in and tell them what had happened, 
and how it was your little girl’s birth- 
day ; but I did not, but came home and 
drank her health instead, and wrote her 
a letter and slept sound. 

Yesterday after writing for three 
hours or so, what did I go out for to 
see? First the Miss Jingleby’s, looking 
very fresh and pretty ; you see we have 
consolations ; then a poor fellow dying 
of consumption. He talked as they all 
do, with a jaunty, lively manner, as if he 
should recover ; his sister sat with us, 
looking very wistfully at him as he talk- 
ed on about hunting, and how he had got 
his cold by falling with his horse in a 
brook, and how he shotld get better ky 
going to St. Leonard’s; and I said of 
course he would, and his sister looked 
at him very hard. As I rode away 
through Brompton, I met two ladies 
not of my acquaintance, in a brougham, 
who nevertheless ogled and beckoned 
me in a very winning manner, which 
made me laugh most wonderful. O! 
you poor little painted Jezebels, thinks 
I, do you think you can catch such a 
grey-headed old fogey as me? poor lit- 
tle things. Behind them came dear, hon- 
est, kind Castlereagh, galloping along ; 
he pulled up and shook hands; that 
good fellow was going on an errand of 
charity and kindness, consumption hos- 
pital, woman he knows to get in, and 
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so forth. There’s a deal of good in the 
wicked world, isn’t there? I am sure 
it is partly because he is a lord that I 
like that man; but it is his loving- 
ness, manliness, and simplicity which I 
like best. Then I went to Chesham 
Place, where I told them about things. 
You ought to be fond of those two 
women, they speak so tenderly of you. 
Kate Perry is very ill and can scarcely 
speak with a sore throat ; they gave me 
a pretty bread tray, which they have 
carved for me, with wheat-ears round 
the edge, and W. M. T. in the centre. 
O! yes, but before that I had ridden in 
the Park, and met dear old Elliotson, 
thundering along with the great horses, 
at ten miles an hour. The little ’oss 
trotted by the great ’osses quite easily 
though, and we shook hands at a capi- 
tal pace, and talked in a friendly man- 
ner, and as I passed close by your door, 
why I just went in and saw William 
and Mrs. F. Then at eight o’clock, a 
grand dinner in Jewry. 

My! what a fine dinner, 
what plate and candelabra, what a deal 
of good things, and sweetmeats espec- 
ially wonderful. The Christians were 
in a minority. Lady C. beautiful, se- 
rene, stupid old lady; she asked Isn't 
that the great Mr. Thackeray? O! my 
stars think of that! Lord M H—— 
celebrated as a gourmand; he kindly 
told me of a particular dish, which 
I was not to let pass, something @ la 
Pompadour, very nice. Charles Villiers, 
Lady Hislop, pretty little Hatty Elli- 
ott, and Lady Somebody,—and then I 
went to Miss Berrys’-—Kinglake, Phil- 
lips, Lady Stuart de Rothesay, Lady 
Waterford’s mother, Colonel Damer. 
There’s a day for you. Well, it was a 
very pleasant one, and perhaps this gos- 
sip about it, will amuse my dear lady. 


gue wolleier 


@ 





FOR AN OLD POET. 


By H. C. Bunner. 


Wuen he is old and past all singing, 
Grant, kindly Time, that he may hear 
The rhythm through joyous Nature ringing, 

Uncaught by any duller ear. 


Grant that, in memory’s deeps still cherished, 
Once more may murmur low to him 

The winds that sung in years long perished, 
Lit by the suns of days grown dim. 


Grant that the hours when first he listened 
To bird-songs manhood may not know, 

In fields whose dew for lovers glistened, 
May come back to him ere he go. 


Grant only this, O Time most kindly, - 
That he may hear the song you sung 
When love was new—and, hearkening blindly, 
Feign his o’er-wearied spirit young. 


With sound of rivers singing round him, 
On waves that long since flowed away, 

Oh, leave him, Time, where first Love found him, 
Dreaming To-morrow in To-day! 





MISS PRINGLE’S NEIGHBORS. 
By Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Lirtte Miss Pringle stood before the 
glass on her chest of drawers smooth- 
ing the hair over her temples with an 
air of indecision, glancing from the re- 
flection of her face in the glass to her best 
bonnet and shawl which lay spread out 
on the white counterpane of her bed. 
Still uncertain, she walked toward the 
window, where she stood for several 
minutes regarding wistfully the garden 
and cottage below her. The garden, 
directly overlooked by her window, was 
a wilderness of untended flowers and 
blossoming fruit-trees ; the house, old, 
low-pitched, and in ill repair, standing 
in the midst of a riot of color and per- 
fume. 

As Miss Pringle gazed from her van- 
tage-ground a child’s voice came pleas- 
antly to her ears from the open door 
of the cottage. This sound—for Miss 
Pringle was fond of children in her way 


She 


—gave an impulse to her inaction. 
tied the bonnet carefully under her 
chin, arranged the folds of her shawl 
primly over her shoulders, and walked 


down-stairs. She smiled nervously as 
she caught herself repeating the form 
of introduction that she was used to 
consider proper on such occasions, for 
she was not a courageous woman, and a 
first call partook somewhat of the nature 
of an adventure. 

As she tapped with her knuckles upon 
the lintel of her neighbors’ open door, 
the tones of a deep full contralto voice, 
the like of which she had never heard 
before, thrilled and startled her unpleas- 
antly. 

“Who is there?” was repeated from 
within. 

Taking heart of grace Miss Pringle 
stepped inside the room, saying as she 
entered, ‘Miss Pringle—from next door. 
As you and I have no other neighbors I 
thought it but friendly—” Her little 
convention of speech came to an un- 
timely end. Before her, leaning with 
one shapely hand upon the back of a 
low chair, stood the mistress of the cot- 
tage, to whom, in her foolish heart, she 


had thought to be kind; a tall young 
woman of perhaps thirty, with a strong, 
supple figure, and a face of strange and 
somehow alarming beauty, who returned 
Miss Pringle’s polite, shy glance with an 
expression in her black eyes for which 
that modest little lady was quite unpre- 
pared. Beside her stood a child, a cloud 
of yellow curls lying upon his shoulders, 
his black eyes fixed intently upon the 
intruder ; for such Miss Pringle instinc- 
tively felt herself to be. 

For some seconds no one spoke ; 
Miss Pringle, in her embarrassment, 
found herself able neither to advance 
nor retreat under this battery of eyes. 
A gentle tide of anger, however, swelling 
in her breast gave her courage, and she 
was about to turn, when the child’s voice 
arrested her. 

“What do you want ?” he said, slowly. 

“I might say a little courtesy,” re- 
turned she, with a trembling asperity. 
“IT came with the most kindly inten- 
tions, because I knew you had no other 
neighbors.” 

“T had thought there were none,” in- 
terrupted the lady; “that was why I 
took the house.” 

“Your neighbors will not prove troub- 
lesome, madam,” said Miss Pringle; “I 
wish you & very good morning.” 

“Stop,” said the child, with an air of 
authority, waving his hand toward a 
chair. ‘Sit down.” 

“Will you be so kind?” asked the 
lady, with a slight change in her voice, 
and pushing forward at the same time 
the chair she had been leaning upon. 

It was so much more of a command 
than an invitation, that Miss Pringle, af- 
ter a helpless glance at the door, sank 
into the chair assigned her, with diff- 
culty repressing a burst of tears. 

“What is it you wish, Felix?” asked 
the lady. 

“T thought,” replied the child, “that 
I would make her portrait. I should 
like to try a new person.” As he spoke 
he walked about Miss Pringle, his hands 
clasped behind his back, studying her 
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face from different standpoints with an 
air of serious abstraction. “Turn this 
way,” he cried with an imperious gest- 
ure, frowning with his baby brows; 
“no, the other way. It won’t do at all,” 
he added, with a disappointed sigh, 
“ you are too ugly.” 

Miss Pringle had been used to chil- 
dren all her life—sweet, bashful little 
creatures that hid behind their mothers’ 
gowns, and had to be coaxed from their 
ambush with sugared tales and tempt- 
ing bribes; and she thought she had a 
special vocation for them. But this one 
filled her simple soul with amazement, 
and she felt a twinge of pain at her 
heart, too. No one knew her plainness 
better than she, but no child before had 
remarked it. Her little nieces even 
called her “pretty Aunt Gatty,” after 
they had become accustomed to her 
kind ways and her thoughtful presents. 

“Do you know what I think?” she 
asked, winking her eyes hard, and with 
a quaver in her voice, “I think you are 
a very unkind little boy.” 

“You mistake his meaning,” said the 
lady, raising her hand to enforce a hear- 


ing, for Miss Pringle had risen and was 


moving toward the door. “He is sim- 
ply looking upon you as a model.” 

Miss Pringle gasped ; the word to her 
had an almost licentious sound. 

“He has inherited a strong artistic 
temperament from his father,” contin- 
ued the lady, gazing musingly into va- 
cancy, the presence of her guest seem- 
ing to fade from her knowledge. 

Miss Pringle’s eye fell upon her hos- 
tess’s black gown; her heart softened. 
“You are a widow?” she faltered. 

“No,” answered the young woman, 
returning suddenly to the consciousness 
of Miss Pringle, “I am Miss Mainwar- 
ing.” 

“Oh! I thought—” stammered Miss 
Pringle, “ your dress—the child’s strong 
resemblance 

“T wear black from choice,” said Miss 
Mainwaring. “I am not a widow; I was 
never married. The child naturally re- 
sembles me, because I am his mother.” 

Miss Pringle staggered against the 
wall as though she had received a physi- 
cal blow at this astounding statement, 
the most damaging that could fall from 
a woman’s lips. A deluded, deceived 
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young girl she might, and with an 
effort, would have taken by the hand, 
and, with all the Christian charity possi- 
ble, sought to lead to repentance and 
forgiveness; but this haughty, brazen 
woman boldly proclaiming her sin, this 
profanation of womanhood, was a thing 
too tremendous in iniquity for her con- 
templation. Her mental vision blinked 
at it and swerved aside. 

Miss Mainwaring smiled. “It is not 
possible for you to understand,” she 
said,—“ nor necessary.” 

Miss Pringle walked out of the house, 
her brain in confusion, her mind a chaos. 
Her egress was interrupted by the child, 
who darted before her, his arms out- 
spread across the way, smiling up into 
her face with imperious confidence as 
he cried, “ You forgot to kiss Felix!” 

She stopped and bent over him; a 
couple of tears that she had been re- 
pressing broke from their boundaries 
and rolled down her face. ‘‘ Poor, poor, 
miserable child,” she murmured, as she 
kissed his cheek, for he did not offer his 
lips. At these words he started back 
from her embrace and, to her surprise 
and dismay, bestowed a sounding slap 
upon her ear. 

“How dare you speak to me like 
that!” he cried, his frowning eyes dart- 
ing wrath, and a flame of indignation 
leaping to his cheeks. 

Miss Pringle fied from before him, 
nor did she draw breath until her own 
door was safely closed behind her, when 
she sank upon the stairs and wept as she 
did not remember doing since she had 
been a child herself. As she stood again 
before the little mirror untying the bon- 
net-strings now so sadly crumpled, she 
almost expected to see some other stain 
than that of tears upon her cheeks, 
some smirch upon her forehead. She 
had had a terrible experience, for 
which the innocent purity of her nat- 
ure was unprepared. She pulled down 
the blinds over the window (the only 
pleasant one in her small house), and 
drew the heavy curtains together and 
fastened them with a pin. A serpent 
had entered her garden of Eden, and 
she could take no more pleasure in the 
prospect. And yet her hand dallied 
with the cord that lowered the blind, 
with the pin that closed the curtains. 
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Her cheek flushed, for she felt through 
all her humiliation and anger a stirring 
of curiosity, and was conscious that she 
refrained by intention and not by in- 
stinct from prying upon her guilty neigh- 
bors. She rang the bell for her maid- 
servant. 

“Mary Jane,” said she; “Mary Jane, 
if you touch pitch you will become de- 
filed.” 

“ Ma’am !” cried Mary Jane, amazed. 

_“At least,” resumed Miss Pringle, 
with an effort to collect herself, “I wish 
the window of my bedroom on no ac- 
count to be opened.” 

“Never, ma'am?” cried Mary Jane. 

“Until I give you contrary orders,” 
rejoined Miss Pringle. 

Mary Jane held her mistress in no 
great awe, nor did she cherish toward 
Miss Pringle the fealty that a stronger 
and coarser nature would have com- 
manded, She flounced as she closed 
the door a little more decisively than 
was necessary, with a determination to 
act according to her own lights in the 
matter of the window, as she had been 
in the habit of doing heretofore in all 


things connected with the household. 
So the first time that Miss Pringle re- 
turned after having left the house in 
Mary Jane’s charge, she found the curtain 
drawn, the blind up, and the low chair 
with the work-basket beside it in her 


favorite nook néar the window. She 
looked at Mary Jane reproachfully. 

“It was very stuffy,” said the servant, 
sharply ; “I had to take the first chance 
I could get to air the room.” 

“Ah, Mary Jane,” said her mistress 
sadly, shaking her head, “ you have taken 
the first chance to disobey me.” 

She sank, however, upon her low chair 
with a sense of comfort, for she had been 
far upon a charitable errand, and was 
tired. The soft, sweet air fanned her 
cheek. After all there was some excuse 
for Mary Jane; the room had grown 
close. She would sit and rest her wea- 
ried body until the room was freshened ; 
and in the meantime, “lest Satan still 
some mischief find for idle hands to do,” 
she took up her “ work,” upon which she 
resolutely fixed her eyes. Miss Pringle’s 
“work” consisted of a strip of cambric 
muslin covered with blue hieroglyphics, 
through which she pierced holes, filling 
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them up afterward with “button-hole 
lace-stitch.” “Ah, well,” thought she, 
“work is a great solace, and a refuge ; 
who can tell —four— five — six — what 
temptations have passed me by that I 
might have been too weak to resist had 
I not had my work to flee to. Work ”— 
she punched another hole—“ work is a 
great safeguard. I don’t doubt but that 
poor creature next door knows no more 
about work 2 

The voice of the “ poor creature next 
door,” as though in defiance of such a 
term, rose full and clear and joyous from 
the garden below. She and her boy 
were playing together under an apple- 
tree. Miss Pringle dropped her work 
in sheer amazement, as, with an involun- 
tary movement of her eyes, she beheld 
the woman, with a grand run forward, 
leap into the tree, where she swung back 
and forth from a pink blossomed branch, 
‘for all the world,” thought Miss Pringle, 
“like a wicked heathen goddess.” Her 
feet and flowing skirts made an are 
larger and larger until she suddenly 
loosed her hold, and flying through the 
air like a bird, dropped lightly before 
the laughing child, whom she caught in 
her hands and tossed into the tree, where 
he vainly sought to gain a hold, snatch- 
ing wildly, and showering pink petals 
upon his mother’s head, until, one twig 
after another slipping through his fin- 
gers, he came plumping down like an 
over-ripe fruit into her strong hands. 
Back again he was sent sailing aloft, this 
time making a surer anchorage, where 
he stood, shouting gleefully, on one 
swaying branch, while he held fast to 
another overhead. The mother ran round 
and round the tree, trying to shake its 
rugged trunk, and pelting the child with 
flowers and handfuls of grass rolled into 
balls. Finally, with another flying leap, 
she caught the ena of the branch that 
upheld him and shook it, with hilarious 
cries, until Felix, dislodged, came tum- 
bling down, again to be caught in his 
mother’s quick arms. 

A fugitive remembrance of a worldly 
young nephew's description of a trapeze 
performance had been wandering about 
in Miss Pringle’s memory. “It is even 
worse than I had feared,” she thought, 
“for they must be play-acting circus 
people.” 
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The child meanwhile had darted into 
the house, leaving his mother panting, 
smiling, and dishevelled, half riding upon 
a garden seat, to await his return. In a 
few moments he came dancing back. 

“Helen, where is my kitty ?” he cried ; 
“T can’t find her anywhere.” 

All the brightness went out of the 
woman’s face at these words. She 
turned her eyes one way and another to 
avoid the child’s astonished, searching 
gaze. 

“Your kitty,” she stammered, “ your 
kitty—darling Felix, I'll get you another 
beautiful kitty.” 

“No!” eried the child, flaming into 
fury at these evasions, “I want my kitty! 
I want my kitty! Where is my kitty? 
Tell me! Where is my kitty?” 

He came close to his mother as he 
spoke, and then, as though he saw some- 
thing in her face that shocked him, fell 
back a step, still repeating, though more 
slowly, in a lower-pitched voice, ‘“ Where 
is my kitty ?” 

Miss Mainwaring, as much to Miss 
Pringle’s astonishment as Felix’s, hold- 
ing out one hand as in deprecation, with 
the other covered her eyes and burst 
into tears. 

When the boy again spoke, after a 
pause, his voice trembled, and there was 
a sob in his throat, but he still stub- 
bornly reiterated the same question, 
“Where is my kitty?” 

“Oh! Felix, Felix,” cried his mother, 
“T cannot explain. You could not un- 
derstand.” 

“Where is my kitty?” repeated the 
boy. 
“Must I, then, give you to eat of the 
tree of knowledge?” cried the woman. 
“Felix, your kitty is dead.” 

“Dead?” said the child; “dead! 
What is that ?” 

“She—there was something wrong 
with her,” said Miss Mainwaring, hur- 
riedly, “she was ill. Idid what I could, 
but she died.” 

“Oh,” said Felix, with an inflection of 
relief. ‘Then you know where she is. 
Get her for me.” 

“Oh, no, my darling, no,” pleaded the 
mother. 

“Helen, get my kitty.” 

Miss Mainwaring rose and went to a 
box of trailing plants. From behind 
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this she drew out a stiff parcel done up 
in white paper, the child waiting where 
he stood, but watching all her move- 
ments with keenly observant curiosity. 
She resumed her seat without speaking, 
and unrolled from the parcel a dead gray 
cat. Felix drew nearer and looked into 
his mother’s face with dazed bewilder- 
ment, and then upon the dead cat. 

“Ts that my kitty?” he asked, in a 
solemn tone of awe and unwilling con- 
viction. Once again he said, “Is that 
my kitty?” and touched the stiffened, 
bent limbs; then with a cry he threw 
himself headlong upon the grass and 
wept passionately. Suddenly his sobs 
ceased ; he raised himself up on one 
elbow and said: ‘ Helen, I was ill once ; 
could J get dead?” He waited patiently 
and long for the answer. 

“Felix, we must all die; it is a law 
inexorable.” 

The boy got up from the grass, his 
tears checked in the shock of this terri- 
ble revelation. He laid his hand upon the 
dead cat. 

“Shall we be like this when we get 
dead ?” 

“ Like this,” she reluctantly answered. 

* And then?” 

“And then to be buried, and turn 
again to the elements from which we 
sprang.” She spoke like one repeating 
a hated lesson conned by rote. 

“Helen,” said the child, looking pite- 
ously into her eyes, “I do not want to 
be dead.” 

She threw the cat's body to the 
ground, clasped the boy to her breast, 
and broke into a storm of tears. After 
a time the boy loosened himself from 
her hold and slipped to the ground. 
“T am sorry about that,” he said, and 
then added, thoughtfully: “You are 
very, very old, Helen ; very old, and you 
are not dead. ‘Maybe it will be a long 
time yet.” 

“Tm sure of that!” cried Helen ; “sure 
of it! Where, in all this world, are there 
two creatures so strong, so well as you 
and I?. Oh, sure of it! You comfort 
better than you know, my Felix ; we will 
live a long, long life, you and I, and a 
happy one, and when the end does come 
we shall be tired with having lived so 
long, and willing, and perhaps even glad, 
to have done with it. Think of it no 
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more, my darling. But the poor kitty ; 
we must bury the poor kitty.” 

“The poor kitty,” said the child, with 
a rising sob; “my poor kitty. I never 
thought my kitty could get like that.” 

And so they two buried the gray cat. 
The playtime was over. They moved 
listlessly and talked with an effort, the 
boy casting many wistful glances at the 
gray cat's grave. As the twilight began 
to merge into dusk, Miss Mainwaring 
returned to the garden bench, where 
she sat, her arm around the boy, and 
her face turned up to the sky, and sang 
wonderful songs in a foreign tongue 
that thrilled Miss Pringle like the notes 
of the great organ in the cathedral. 
Her thimble fell from her finger and 
rolled under the bed; her “work” 
dropped to her feet ; tears poured over 
her cheeks, and she fell upon her knees 
before the window, her hands clasped, 
in the attitude of prayer. She could 


understand not one of the Italian words, 
but as the waves of sound came rolling 
up and up, her soul seemed yearning to 
break bonds with the flesh, and she felt 
very near to heaven’s gates. 


The cessa- 
tion of the voice left her rapt in an ec- 
stasy from which she fell into prayer. 
For more than an hour she knelt there, 
and poured out fervent and agonized 
supplications, beseeching divine inter- 
position for the saving of these two lost 
souls, this mother and child, whose un- 
conscious peril appalled her. She im- 
plored guidance in her own conduct 
toward them, and that she become not 
as the Pharisees are. A curtain seemed 
lifted from before her eyes, and she saw 
herself, narrow, cold, and self-righteous, 
lacking in Christian charity, no true fol- 
lower of the Cross. When she lay down 
upon her bed that night, it was with the 
firm resolve that, at whatever cost to her- 
self, whatever ruffling of her dignity, or 
hurt to her vanity and self-esteem, she 
would enter the house of her of whom 
she had falsely and in vain-glory said in 
her heart, “I am not as thou art.” Once 
across the threshold, no shyness nor fear 
of misconstruction or ridicule should seal 
her lips ; and whatever the issue of that 
day’s venture, she would go again and 
again, until, in the fulness of time and 
the plenitude of God’s mercy, the truth 
must prevail. With these holy thoughts 
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Miss Pringle fell asleep, and all through 
her dreams she was attended by cheru- 
bim and seraphim. 

But not the next day, nor the next, 
was Miss Pringle able to begin the pros- 
ecution of her design, for the cottage 
door was closed, and no one responded 
to her knock. Still she persevered, for 
a coil of blue smoke from the chimney 
proclaimed inhabitants. On the third 
day her insistence was rewarded and she 
was bidden to enter. Miss Mainwaring 
stood before an easel, and was scraping 
her palette free from paint. 

“Oh, what a beautiful picture !” cried 
Miss Pringle in sincere admiration. 

“Do you think so?” returned Miss 
Mainwaring. “You are a lenient critic. 
Felix does not agree with you. And he 
is right,” she added. “I cannot paint ; 
my work is hard, unsympathetic, dry, 
and mechanical. Still, it is an amuse- 
ment. Felix is the true artist.” 

Her manner was less artificial and con- 
strained than when Miss Pringle had first 
seen her; but the timid soul quailed 
inwardly as she remembered her errand. 
Still she had at least this advantage: 
they received her more kindly than she 
had anticipated. Miss Mainwaring, lay- 
ing aside her brushes and palette, drew 
forth a chair, which she offered Miss 
Pringle, and bade Felix bring his 
sketches. To the inexperienced eyes of 
the country lady these seemed most 
precocious and wonderful productions, 
though not to be compared to the pict- 
ure upon his mother’s easel. She gave 
a cry of astonishment and delight as she 
turned them over, for she recognized in 
one a rough but unmistakable likeness 
of the child’s mother. 

“Tt is incredible!” she cried. “I 
never heard of such a thing in all my 
life!” She forgot her shyness in the 
magnitude of her surprise. “How old 
ishe? Only five? And I couldn’t draw 
a gate-post if I tried till the end of my 
days,” regarding Felix with something 
approaching awe. She laid her hand 
upon the pile of drawings. This was 
her opportunity, but her heart beat 
thickly. ‘Oh, Miss Mainwaring, what a 
responsibility, what a precious charge is 
this vouchsafed you—the moulding of a 
mind like this.” She felt her danger 
and dared not stop, her timidity shak- 
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ing the words in stumbling volubility 
from her lips, while waves of color swept 
over her face and neck. “Have you 
thought, do you think, of the future of 
this gifted child, not only his future life 
in this world, but in that tocome? And 
your own—everlasting life—forgiveness 
of sins—” her voice faltered; “I have 
brought a—a little book—” She was 
lost. It was impossible to recover the 
broken thread with those four astonished 
eyes fixed upon her. 

“My dear creature,” cried Miss Main- 
waring, after a blank pause, “ what can 
you mean? Have you—I do believe 
you have brought tracts!” And cover- 
ing her face with both hands, she sought 
in vain to check an irrepressible burst 
oflaughter. Miss Pringle had half with- 
drawn from the reticule on her arm a 
little packet which she now as nervously 
tried to crush back again. 

“T have been in the habit,” she said, 
in a rather choked voice, “of present- 
ing similar books to my little nieces, and 
I thought the pictures at least—but 
they are different ; I did not expect, I 
did not know 7 

The child was not affected by his 
mother’s ill-repressed amusement, but 
held out his hand for the book ; he, 
too, however, smiled when he turned 
over the leaves and looked at the illus- 
trations, spelling out the legend under 
one of a child strangely clad, “ not too 
young to be saved,” with a puzzled air. 
His mother, becoming suddenly grave, 
took the book from him and handed it 
back to Miss Pringle. 

“T have no doubt you mean kindly,” 
she said, “but that is a class of litera- 
ture I have a great abhorrence for, and 
Icannot allow Felix to readit. Ithink,” 
she went on, smiling, “that you have 
come in a sort of missionary spirit, 
hoping to convert us to Methodism. 
Felix and I, Miss Pringle, are very well 
content as we are; and though Felix 
has never heard of even the elements of 
what you call religion, and I do not 
believe in them, we are much better and 
happier than the most of those whom 
you call Christians.” 

“ Better!” gasped Miss Pringle ; “ but 
you told me yourself that you were not 
—that the child—” she paused in embar- 
rassment. 
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“ Ah, yes,” returned Miss Mainwaring ; 
“T had for the moment forgotten that— 
to your class of mind—unpardonable sin. 
You came, I suppose, to address yourself 
to an unrepentant Magdalen? Ah?” 
For the truth was confessed on Miss 
Pringle’s face. “Well, Miss Pringle, 
your time will, I assure you, be better 
employed in your Sunday-school. Shall 
I tell you a little of myself and my life?” 
she resumed, as though touched by her 
visitor’s evident pain and distress. 

“ Before the child?” murmured Miss 
Pringle, aghast. 

“Do not be alarmed; I have no very 
startling revelations to make. Though 
I was but imperfectly educated, my ear- 
lier years having passed among people 
of narrow prejudices, and my profession 
of a public singer allowing me but little 
time for profitable reflection, I have long 
possessed the great advantage of associa- 
tion with minds infinitely superior to my 
own. But that,” said she, interrupting 
herself, “can have but little interest for 
you. You have never heard, perhaps, of 
George Sand, of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
nor—but how should you? You will 
hardly believe it, Miss Pringle, that there 
have been women, loved by those who 
knew them, admired and honored by 
the world, who held the same opinions 
that I hold ; who looked upon the forci- 
ble binding of the marriage relation, as 
the phrase goes, by the strong arm of 
the law, as a thing abhorrent and mon- 
strous. Such are the broad lines of the 
views held upon this subject by the cir- 
cle in which I moved ; shocking to you, 
probably, justifiable in reason to them 
and to me. It chanced that my union 
with a man of great talents was rather 
an arrangement by my friends than pre- 
cisely the choice of my heart. Perhaps 
that was why I disappointed their expec- 
tations. By all but myself the birth of 
my child was felt to be a misfortune. 
When they implored me to part with 
him, and represented to me, with the 
clearest truth, that I was wasting my 
talents and spoiling my career ; that the 
cradle and the domestic hearth were not 
stepping-stones to that higher life of 
which I had dreamed, I could not refute 
them ; I replied with a woman’s logic ; I 
fled with my child. I have proved a 
renegade to my theories, and false to my 
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art. Ihave thrown away my life. But 
Tam content. If I could not brook ad- 
vice and interference from those whose 
wisdom I venerated, am I likely, do you 
think, Miss Pringle, to listen with much 
toleration to a stranger?” 

Miss Pringle sat silenced. She hardly 
knew what she had expected, but cer- 
tainly not the exposition of a cold im- 
morality that struck a chill to her soul. 
Miss Mainwaring held out her hand 
(which she had never done before) with 
an air of friendly courtesy to bid her guest 
good-evening, saying, as she did so, 
“Now that you know my views and po- 
sition, I am willing to be as neighborly 
as you like ; within certain limits.” 

Felix offered his cheek for a kiss, and 
Miss Pringle knew herself dismissed. 
She felt that she had made no progress, 
and that the difficulties were great, per- 
haps insurmountable. She blushed in 


the darkness as she accidentally touched 
the little book in the reticule, and blushed 
again that she was ashamed. 


“Sure, miss,” said Mary Jane, “it 
looks more like a garden party.” Her 
mistress’s eyes were red with weeping, 
and her empty hands lay idly in her lap. 
Her heart was heavy within her breast, 
and there was no solace to be found in 
work ; for her duty had lain before her, 
and she had withheld her hand from the 
task. The propitious moment had passed, 
and it was now eternally too late. 

In the garden where such a little time 
before Helen Mainwaring was playing 
with her boy, where the hateful explana- 
tion of the tragedy of death had been 
forced from her unwilling lips, tripping 
airily over the gray cat’s grave, were 
gathered a company of strangers. Ladies, 
of gracious demeanor, clad in garments 
of simple elegance, the very acme of the 
milliner’s art, sat and walked and talked 
under the apple-trees. Some, at variance 
with the seeming simplicity of their at- 
tire, wore rouge upon their cheeks, not 
with discreet shyness, but frankly, as one 
sticks a rose in the hair; all had the 
same ease of manner and distinction of 
bearing. Gentlemen, suave and courte- 
ous, with softly modulated voices, flirted 
decorously with these gracious ladies. 
Wit, delicately barbed, epigram and apt 
quotation, passed lightly from one to 
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another like the petals of the apple blos- 
soms borne on the soft air. It was like 
a scene in a comedy, exquisite, artificial, 
idyllic. It was thus that Helen Mainwar- 
ing’s friends responded to the appeal of 
Rachel mourning for her children. 

For Felix was dead. He had gayly 
kissed his mother good-night, and with 
his arms still about her neck his life had 
passed away in a single restful sigh. 
“Congenital defect of the organic struct- 
ure of the heart,” said the village doctor. 

And now the gracious ladies and the 
courteous gentlemen trooped in regret- 
fully from the freshness of the country 
garden; for the carriages were at the 
door, and the train would wait nei- 
ther for quick nor for dead. No priest 
was present, and there was no service. 
There was nothing to distinguish this 
from any ordinary pleasure-party, save 
the presence of the small coffin and the 
one stricken mourner. 

Miss Pringle felt as though a curtain 
had been blown aside for a moment from 
before a tragic picture, and yet in that 
short interval her own being had be- 
come incorporated into and a part of it. 
At the same time that she was beset by 
a haunting sense of the unreality of what 
had passed, she was palpably and miser- 
ably conscious of her own weakness and 
sin; as she believed, her culpable shirk- 
ing of the awful responsibility that had 
been laid upon her. She brooded over 
her failures and inconsistencies with 
shame and wonder and agonized re- 
morse. The sight of the cottage, now so 
empty and desolate, struck her always 
anew with a fresh pain. The wheels of 
her life had run so easily in the ruts of 
the worn track that she had hardly felt 
the jars that befall the ordinary traveller 
on that great road where we jostle each 
other so eagerly toward the end we would 
all so gladly avoid ; and now at this late 
hour, and all unready, she was shaken to 
the soul. 

In deep and bitter self-communing 
she sat one night with her Bible on her 
knees ; it had fallen open at the words, 
“Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone.” The text to any but herself 
would have seemed almost ludicrously 
inapplicable, but to her it was of the 
keenest significance and smote her sore. 
From these painful musings she was sud- 
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denly startled by a knock. Her cheeks 
paled and her hands trembled as she 
clasped the Bible nervously to her breast. 
From some vibration of sympathy she 
knew who stood at her door. 

It was Helen Mainwaring who mount- 
ed the narrow stair, but not the Helen 
Mainwaring Miss Pringle remembered 
almost insolently vaunting her health 
and strength and beauty like a young 
wild mare. This was a woman aged 
by sorrow, gaunt and haggard, with 
fever-burned lips and sunken eyes, who 
dragged her body wearily, as though it 
were a dead thing she would fain detach 
herself from, but could not. 

Miss Pringle strove for utterance, but 
her visitor silenced her with a gesture 
that still retained some resemblance to 
her former imperious manner. ‘“ Do not 
mock me with condolences,” she said ; 
“Thave had enough ofthat. They tried 
to console me with their epicurean philos- 
ophy. He had been beautiful, they 
said ; beautiful in his life, beautiful in 
his death, and with that I should be 
content. It was only an episode ; an 
episode that they even thought might 
be used as capital. I had experienced 
emotions that should give more breadth 
to my acting, more passion to my song.” 
A wan smile crossed her face ; “Sing! 
I shall never sing again.” 

She laid her hand on Miss Pringle’s 
arm. “ Will you come with me? Iam 
in strange straits and wish to have a 
witness to myself. Hither I am mad, 
or a thing incredible has come to pass.” 

Miss Pringle followed her silently. 
The darkness that encompassed the cot- 
tage, blotting out all familiar landmarks, 
made it seem strangely isolated, and the 
house itself wore a new aspect in the 
night, with vague loose outlines lying 
against a mass of soft, dense blackness. 
As they neared the door a sound met 
them as of a vast army marching with 
measured step. ‘It is like the heavenly 
host,” thought Miss Pringle, with a 
tremor of awe, and then she became 
aware that it was only the noise of a dis- 
tant wind moving toward them through 
the tree-tops ; but the momentary flash 
of a supernatural terror left her feeble 
courage weakened, and she felt invol- 
untary chill shiverings pass through her 
body. 
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On the threshold Miss Mainwaring 
paused a moment. ‘“ You wonder that 
I am alone?” said she. “Iam not so 
much alone as yesterday before I fled 
from them all. 1 came last night. Ever 
since I have been listening—listening— 
and yet I cannot be sure. What is 
that?” she added, in a sharp whisper. 

With an effort to subdue the terror 
creeping through her veins, which she 
felt to be both unseemly and unchris- 
tian, Miss Pringle replied aloud, but the 
sound of her own voice startled her un- 
expectedly. 

“Tt is only the reflection of the moon- 
light,” she said, and then with a glance 
over her shoulder remembered the black- 
ness of the night, and that there was no 
moon. 

Miss Mainwaring made no response. 
She led Miss Pringle into the house, 
struck a light, and drawing her compan- 
ion to her side on a sofa, fell into the 
attitude of listening. ‘“ You hear, you 
see nothing?” she asked eagerly. 

“ Nothing,” replied Miss Pringle, with 
a stealthy backward glance at the black 
uncurtained window. “ What do you 
expect me to hear?” 

“ T hear nothing,” returned Miss Main- 
waring with a weary sigh. “Nothing. 
I see you have your book. Read if you 
like.” 

Miss Pringle opened the Bible that she 
had inadvertently carried away with her. 
She felt a curious hesitancy in reading 
from the holy volume. It seemed to 
savor of an attempt at exorcism; but 
the lines that caught her eye decided 
her, and she read aloud in a trembling 
voice, “Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not.” She cast 
a timid glance upon her companion and 
saw that the words had not reached her 
understanding ; and yet she was listen- 
ing with a painful expectancy, her eyes 
roving restlessly round the room, that 
with its emptiness and silence struck the 
senses with a more chilling impression 
of loneliness than the widest expanse of 
open moor. Miss Mainwaring, as with 
a sudden impulse, rose and placed the 
lamp in an adjacent room whence it 
threw a long narrow shaft of light through 
the open door, and then glided back to 
the sofa, still evidently hearkening with 
every fibre of her body. Miss Pringle 
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was immeasurably distressed by the un- 
reasoning terror that was rapidly swamp- 
ing her intellect. A click upon the 
window-pane made her start violently, 
though with the movement she knew it 
was but a twig whipped against the 
glass by the wind. She thought to 
speak, but the intense stillness oppressed 
her like a nightmare, and she could not. 
Instead, she, too, fell to watching and 
hearkening for she knew not what. 
Something she felt she almost heard, 
and strained her attention more sharply. 
A shock passed from her companion’s 
body to her own, and a cold hand fell 
upon hers. 

“Did you hear?” whispered Miss 
Mainwaring hoarsely. The cold hand 
pressed harder. “ Did you hear?” 

“T heard.” 

“What? Speak!” 

“T cannot tell,” returned Miss Pringle, 
shivering ; “not so much as a breath, a 
movement in the air.” 

Miss Mainwaring made no reply, but 
gripping the elder woman by the shoul- 
der, turned her face so that the shaft of 
lamplight crossed it, and devoured her 
countenance with dilating eyes. 

“What?” she demanded, quickly not- 
ing a change in Miss Pringle’s expression. 

“ Yonder, is there not something like a 
faint reflection, something almost lumi- 
nous?” 

“Yes, yes!” with a frantic eagerness, 
but not turning to look ; “I know.” 
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“Merciful God, it is Felix !” cried Miss 
Pringle with a strangled shriek. 

Uttering a great cry, Helen Mainwar- 
ing sank upon her knees. Instantly all 
fear, all timidity fell from the weak, shy 
old maid like a garment cast off. “O 
woman, O mother, do you hear? He 
cannot find the way! Do you hear him? 
His baby feet have never trod the path 
that leads to the fold, and now the little 
child is lost in the outer darkness !” 

But her words fell upon ears dulled 
to mortal sounds. With a countenance 
radiant with hope and love and joy, 
Helen Mainwaring held out her arms 
crying, “I am coming; J will find the 
way !” 

Through the tumult of the brain that 
precedes a fainting fit, Miss Pringle be- 
lieved that she heard a child’s laugh of joy- 
ous surprise. When she recovered con- 
sciousness the slanting streak of lamp- 
light lay across Helen Mainwaring’s dead 
face, the lips yet smiling. 


Miss Pringle’s neighbors lie together 
in the suburbs of a great city, under a 
heavy and costly stone, but weeds and 
rank grasses have crept gradually over 
their resting-place. Far away in the 
country, in the garden of what is called 
a haunted house, a gray cat’s grave is 
carefully tended by a gentle little lady 
in loving remembrance of those who, 
except by her, have long been forgot- 
ten. 
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By W. T. 


To a descen- 
» dant of the Vi- 
kings it seems 
a strange 
thing that man 
should delib- 
erately set his 
house-pillars 
far away from 
the sea, whose 
waters yield 
him food and 
ever provide a 
highway for 
traffic or ad- 
venture. The 
old mariner who from early youth has 
ploughed the seas now comes into port 
and, as a farmer, tries to plough the 
land; but his farm must be where he 
can still view the ocean, or at least where 
he can smell its salt breezes. The great 
cities of this race must be on the coast, 
or on navigable waters. Before railroads 
there were few important inland cities. 

Not far to the south of us, where the 
North American continent grows very 
narrow, and gathers its diminished sur- 
face into vast mountain wrinkles, scowl- 
ing, as it were, on the two oceans that 
attack it on both sides, is a republic 
about as large as all New England, with 
a million and a quarter inhabitants, two 
hundred and sixty miles of coast on the 
Pacific Ocean and a hundred and fifty 
on the Atlantic, without a real port, and 
with all her cities far inland, away from 
navigable waters. 

The Republic of Guatemala, the mod- 
ern representative of that Captain-Gen- 
eralcy of Spain which once embraced all 
Central America and a goodly share of 
Mexico, has a number of fair harbors 
utterly neglected. It is true that on 
the long southern coast there are at 
present no sufficiently sheltered har- 
bors between La Union and Acapulco, 
that the surf rolls in on the beach of 
black volcanic sand often so violently as 
to preclude landing, and the steamers 
of the Pacific Mail Company have to 
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pass by. It is also true that the climate 
of the shore region is far from salu- 
brious, fevers of paludine and malarial 
nature attacking almost all European 
residents, and, indeed, frightening away 
the people of native birth but foreign 
blood, who might be thought proof 
against ordinary calenturas. In thesix- 
teenth century, however, the Spanish 
Conquistadores built their fleets in 
the sufficiently comfortable harbor of 
Istapa, at the mouth of the Rio Micha- 
toya, and there are at least two other 
places where a commercial nation would 
long ago have constructed what Nature 
insufficiently provided. 

At San José, the Pacific port of Guate- 
mala City, an immense iron pier, formed 
by iron piles screwed into the sand, and 
extending through the surf-line, affords 
landing for lighters plying between the 
steamers and the pier, but even with 
strong lighters and steam-hoisting 
cranes, it is often no easy passage from 
steamer to railway. Add to this that 
the pier is in the hands of a company 
who seem to believe that a very little 
business at exorbitant charges is the 
best policy, and it is little wonder that 
there is little commerce at San José de 
Guatemala. Without the printed tariff 
before one it is perhaps unfair to dwell 
much on the charges for lightering, 
wharfage, and freight to the city, but 
the statement is well within bounds that 
it costs more to get goods from a vessel 
to the city than to bring them from 
Hamburg to the port. The Compaiiia 
de Muelle y Agencias has undoubtedly 
made great profits, but has as certain- 
ly fettered commerce with outrageous 
charges. 

At Champerico the story is the same, 
but here the railway is not yet extended 
from the port to any large city. At 
Océs, on the boundary between Guate- 
mala and the Mexican state of Soco- 
nusco, very little has yet been done of 
the far-reaching plans presented to the 
government. San José has less than 
five hundred inhabitants, Champerico 
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less than three hundred, and Océs is a 
mere hamlet. The pier at Champerico 
is no less than twelve hundred and sixty 
feet long and thirty wide, built of iron, 
and of sufficiently solid construction. 

It is proper to say here that the insa- 
lubrity of the climate is at least as 
great a check to a large port as is the 
present want of harbors. The un- 
wholesome emanations from the low- 
lands and marshes that are alternately 
lakes and swamps could probably be 
ended by judicious draining, filling, and 
planting, and the government has al- 
ready planted Eucalyptus trees to some 
extent. A careful reconnoissance of a 
portion of the coast-land of Guatemala 
fairly representative of the whole indi- 
cates four things: A land well enriched 
by the wash from the mountains and 
the ejections of the coast volcanoes, 
hence capable of the highest cultivation ; 
a slope sufficient for ample drainage with 
proper emissaries seaward, and material 
enough to fill in any low places ; a cli- 
mate (with the miasmata eliminated) 
not too hot for European constitutions, 
and admirably suited to vegetable 
growth. The fourth indication is pre- 
sented with hesitation, as its scientific 
determination demands accurate data, 
which are as yet wanting ; this is, that 
the coast is rising. If an opportunity 
had presented of journeying along the 
coast it would have been no very diffi- 
cult problem, perhaps, but touching the 
coast at only one point, and at a place 
where there were no wave-washed cliffs 
nor any more permanent land-marks than 
a rather steep beach of black sand, the 
writer feels hardly justified in assert- 
ing that there has been here an eleva- 
tion of coast. A rise of eight feet 
would, however, explain the present 
state of the once desirable port of 
Istapa, and within fifty miles of this 
shore are undoubted changes of eleva- 
tion, of date subsequent to the sixteenth 
century, of twice eight feet. But a dis- 
cussion of the reasons for a belief in 
the elevation of coast-line would be out 
of place here, and with the summary re- 
mark that soil, climate, and geography 
indicate capabilities that have never 
been developed by the uncommercial 
nation in whose bounds the maritime 
departments of Retalhuleu, Suchitepe- 


quez, Escuintla, and Santa Rosa are sit- 
uated we may turn to the Atlantic side 
of the. republic. 

The little town of Livingston, on the 
Gulf of Amatique, has existed for more 
than three centuries, under various 
names, on a high bluff, at the mouth of 
the Rio Dulce, where a large commercial 
city should be ; and with all these cen- 
turies upon it there is nothing there 
but a mud wall and palm-thatch camp 
to this day. Utterly isolated from the 
rest of the republic except by water- 
way, it occupies a site large enough for 
and well suited to an extensive town. 
On a high bluff more than fifty feet 
above the water, Livingston is fanned by 
the land breeze from the mountains all 
the early part of each day, while the 
descending sun announces the fresher 
breezes from the Gulf. Springs of ex- 
cellent water break from the base of the 
limestone in many places, and aqueducts 
could easily bring even better water from 
the mountain-streams close at hand. 
Nowhere on the Atlantic coast is there 
a more agreeable climate taken the year 
through. Seldom does the thermometer 
mark a higher temperature than eighty- 
six degrees, and all distinctions of sum- 
mer and winter disappear. A perpetual 
June reigns, and while Jupiter Pluvius 
washes air and foliage and earth to the 
extent of more than eighty inches of 
rain-fall each year, he considerately does 
most of this necessary work at night, 
and seldom veils the sun for twenty-four 
hours at a time. 

All this is on the northern shore, 
while across the river, here expanding 
into a bay, the shores offer choice places 
for residences, and fertile fields for 
plantations, to the very slope of grand 
San Gil, which much of the time, like 
another Atlas, bears the clouds on his 
broad shoulders. There are none of 
the swampy shores so pernicious to 
health in a wet and tropical climate. 
The land beneath one’s feet is firm, 
and not like the fever-haunted Belize, 
a mere mass of vegetable and animal 
corruption, soaking in the river-water. 
Here is a town where fruits grow well, 
flowers, such as our most skilful florists 
cannot equal, brighten the jungle that 
hems in this mere patch of open ground, 
and where two of the greatest of mate- 
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rial needs abound, pure air and whole- 
some water. The death-rate is less than 
one-third that of Boston, and there is 
only half a doctor in the place. Now, 
with all these advantages, why is there 
no city here? 

Only a few miles up the Rio Dulce, by 
a deep channel, eighteen fathoms in 
places, a ship could anchor in one of the 
grandest harbors in the world, the Lago 
de Izabal, but, alas for the apathy of this 
people, even the light-draught (twelve 
feet) fruit-steamers from New Orleans 
cannot enter the great river over a bar on 
which is barely six feet of water (the 
tides are but a few inches here, and the 
high water is in time of flood in the 
river feeders). That bar might be easily 
cut or dredged, and be kept open by the 
current of a narrower outlet, while at 
present it is increasing in the usual way— 
that is, the river sweeps through its com- 
paratively narrow water-way until it ap- 
proaches Livingston, and then spreads 
out to a breadth of nearly a mile ; loaded 
with detritus in flood-time, the sudden 
check to its velocity causes a precipita- 
tion of the more solid parts of its load, 
and the check is greatest where the river- 
water meets the current in the bay, which 
usually has a course across the river 
stream; then the bar begins, and its 
growth is more rapid with time, for with 
greater bulk it can demand more toll of 
the flowing river, and its toll builds its 
wall. If that river-mouth were in the 
land of “river and harbor” bills, how 
soon it would be put in navigable con- 
dition! For the present, Livingston is 
curiously enough a foreign town, the 
great bulk of its population being of 
Carib stock, so-called, the remains of that 
once warlike race that not only gave its 
name to the Caribbean Sea, but also to 
those of our fellow-men who have anthro- 
pophagous tastes (caribal = cannibal). 
Besides the few government officers, the 
white inhabitants are Italian, French, 
and a few English and American (del 
Norte). 

Three centuries and a half ago Cortez 
stood on the banks where now are the 
coco-palms of the illustration (page 704), 
and what he saw then we can see now— 
neither more nor less. There were some 


palm-thatched houses, and a few canoes 
hollowed from single logs of mahogany, 
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cedar, or other trees, much as they are 
fashioned there to-day, were dragged 
up on the narrow beach, for then, as 
now, the worms rapidly destroyed all 
unsheathed vessels. He sent a few 
Spaniards, whom he found here collect- 
ing sapotes, a fruit that still is very 
abundant at Livingston, across the river 
in the canoes to the little Spanish colony 
inland on the flanks of San Gil, and he 
awaited their return with more and 
larger boats to ferry his retainers and 
horses across the wide river. It is easy 
enough to recall the scene as one sits 
under the coco-nuts on the point. The 
modern shops are out of sight, and if a 
dory drops down the river it takes well 
the place of its predecessors of the same 
pattern that ferried the travel-weary 
Spaniards over the river so long ago. 
But what brings back those olden days 
most vividly is to sail up the Rio Dulce, 
as the great Conquistador did. Almost 
before the dory is well away from the 
shore her bows turn toward the moun- 
tain-wall, that seems quite unbroken, but 
as she speeds on in the fresh sea-breeze 
of the afternoon the high limestone 
cliffs slide apart just enough to let the 
river through, and hardly a dozen boat- 
lengths behind her stern they seem to 
close again and shut out the world of 
to-day. Like Cortez, we were explorers, 
though we watched the banks, not for 
enemies, but for flowers. All was bright 
and fresh—no ancient trees nor decaying 
stumps—the palms stretched upward and 
the ferns and vines hung downward, as 
in eager rivalry to see which advancing 
party could most completely hide the 
white rock of the cliffs that tower hun- 
dreds of feet above the quiet but quick- 
ly moving stream. The vegetation was 
bright and fresh, and so it was three 
centuries anda half ago. It is watered, 
perhaps, with that wondrous spring 
which Ponce de Leon sought in vain ; but 
as itis now, so it was then. No change 
that man may have wrought endures, 
but Nature is here supreme. The white 
heron stands calmly on the log that has 
caught on the shore, as if man had never 
frightened him, the lories sweep chat- 
tering across from tree to tree, and here 
and there a fish jumps. Cortez went up 
the Rio Dulce nine miles, into the lake- 
like Golfete, and on through a narrow 
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passage into the broad Lago de Izabal. 
Still farther he sailed or rowed or pad- 
died, into the crooked river Polochic, and 
here he found an Indian village where 
is now unbroken forest, and the brave 
villagers boldly attacked him as he 
drifted down-stream, and the conqueror 
of Mexico nearly lost his life by the 
~arrow of an Indio whose tribal name, 
even, has been forgotten. 

I have often gone over this river in a 
steamer when the boat seemed to be an 
intruder on the quiet scene, but when 
the first time I travelled in a dory 
for a week from Livingston to the head 
of navigation at Pansos, on the Polochic, 
the centuries rolled away and I was with 
the Conquistadores again. Their print 
on the country has never been effaced, 
and I keep a memento of these cruel 
but brave and dauntless men in the 
shape of one of their uncouth and 
heavy stirrups, given me by Don Enrique 
Toriello, then Jefe Politico at Living- 
ston. This iron mass, carefully wrought 
in old Spain, weighs five and a half 
pounds, and is nearly eighteen inches 
long. If their other instruments of 
travel were like this, no wonder their 
colony has not progressed further. 


But Livingston, the Rio Dulce, and 
Izabal do not comprise all the commer- 
cial facilities of Guatemala’s Atlantic 
coast. Northward England has seized 
the Guatemalan coast in defiance of the 
Monroe doctrine; but ten miles east- 
ward of Livingston is the fine Bay of 
Santo Tomas, with deep water close 
in shore, good anchorage and shelter, 
but no bar, because no river. There it 
was that more than forty years ago the 
now almost forgotten Belgian colony 
was projected, but by sad mismanage- 
ment the unfortunate colonists were 
landed in the wet season, without shelter 
or sufficient food, and they either died 
or got back to Europe as best they 
could. Now the little hamlet of hardly 
a hundred inhabitants seems quite dead, 
and the mango-trees cast a dense and 
solemn shade where might be ware- 
houses and noisy streets. Nature has 
done her part, and is patiently waiting 
for man to take his turn at the wheel. 
The only commerce seems to be in cat- 
tle, though generally a canoe is on the 
ways, for to that extent Santo Tomas is 
a ship-yard. 

On the same bay the new Puerto Bar- 
rios is not at all so well situated, and 
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perhaps before the new railroad, for 
which it was to be the shore terminus, 
is completed, the older port will be pre- 
ferred. Puerto Barrios is at present a 
swamp, with a few rough houses for the 
‘ailway contractors, and a few miles of 
railroad extending into the forest ; but 
in one of these shanties was kept, at the 
time of my visit, a large and elaborate 
plan of the future city. Forts, plazas, 
theatres, churches, were down in black 
and white, and it is said that the num- 
bered house-lots were the subject of no 
little speculation in the early days of 
the railroad scheme. 

Guatemala has ports; why are they 
not used? What has turned the pop- 
ulation from the shores inland? The 
country was not originally settled by a 
people who landed on her shores. The 
darkness which hangs over the early 
history of this continent has been lifted 
a little to show us a people on the banks 
of the lordly Usumacinta, in that earth- 
ly paradise not so far to the northward 
of Guatemala. How they got there is 


not of importance to us just now; but 


we can trace their descendants, conquer- 
ors, or successors, by the dim light of 
tradition, language, and sculptured re- 
mains, to the highlands in the interior 
of the republic. There were several 
reasons why these people should not go 


down to the shore. The uplands en- 
joyed a better climate, and the moun- 
tain-tops served well for fortresses and 
places of worship. It is, perhaps, an 
indication of the mountainous nature of 
their cradle that whenever they drifted 
southward into low, flat lands they 
longed for the hills, and, like the East- 
erm queen, reared terraced mounds and 
pyramids to keep green the memory of 
their fatherland. Then the shore val- 
leys were choked with a denser vege- 
tation, hence more difficult to cultivate, 
subject to a greater rainfall, and by no 
means so easily fortified. To these rea- 
sons we may add the insalubrity of the 
Pacific coast. 

It is true that remarkable remains are 
found in the maritime valleys, as at Qui- 
rigua, on the banks of the Rio Motagua ; 
but these do not indicate cities so much 
as places of sepulture or worship. At 
Quirigua it is evident that the large 
monoliths, carefully sculptured from 
top to base, front and back, with hu- 
man (portrait) figures, and both sides 
with hieroglyphs as yet unread, are 
monuments of the dead—the royal dead, 
for combined with the effigy are always 
the emblems of kingly power, a tiger or 
lion, and of death, the skull. In the il- 
lustration (p. 707) these were above the 
head and are now defaced; on the re- 
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verse they are well preserved. Even in 
the lowlands of Yucatan the towns were 
away from the shore, and only ap- 
proached it at the point of embarka- 
tion for the sacred island of Cozumel. 

When, in 1525, Cortez made his won- 
derful journey from Mexico to Living- 
ston, he found an almost unbroken for- 
est, much of it swampy and liable to be 
overflowed during the rainy season, and 
in its depths but few inhabitants, in 
scattered villages. When Pedro de Al- 
varado came southward on the other 
side of the country, he found large 
cities on the high land, none less than 
a thousand feet above the sea, and the 
fiercest battle he fought in his cruel 
subjugation of the Kingdom of Quahte- 
malan was on the plain of Quezalten- 
ango, at an altitude of little less than 
seven thousand feet. 

As the earlier inhabitants, so the 
Spaniards came into Guatemala by land, 
and their towns were founded in the 
uplands near, though seldom among, 
the ruins of the Indian towns they had 
destroyed. Leaving commerce and easy 
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bluff, like Cunen; the broad mountain 
valley, like Quiché; or the precipice- 
bound lake at Solola—in each and every 
case one can see that no barbarian 
picked out the spot. 

Look at the Plaza of Sacapulas, where 
the old ceiba tree, sacred to the ancient 
Indios, as to the dweller in Palestine 
the oak at Mamre, shades, and has 
shaded for perhaps a thousand years, 
the little tratfic of the town. Think of 
a city where all the bartering can be 
done under one tree! It is Domingo, 
the Lord’s day, and a quieter air per- 
haps breathes through the doorless por- 
tal of the ruined church. On the left 
are the mozos de cargo preparing their 
burdens for the shorter Sabbath-day’s 
journey ; under the tree are a few old 
women with earthen pans of salt for 
sale, or paltry dishes of fruit or dulces, 
while on the steps of the cabil/do on the 
right are the alcaldes and other officials 
of the town. The facade of the old 
church tells of earthquakes tumbling 
down the strongest of man’s work, while 
the far older temple of pagan days, that 
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intercourse entirely out of view, the 
Indios always pitched their tents in 
well-chosen places. Whether the more 
level slopes of a well-watered valley, as 
Sacapulas ; a high and strongly fortified 


fine ceiba, was unharmed. It tells an- 
other story of decline in the contrast it 
offers, roofless and shattered, its area 
crowded with graves, but still a noble 
ruin, to the wretched little church reared 
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by its side for the present generation. 
As one approaches Sacapulas from the 
pine-clad mountains he sees the little 
city, with its red-tile roofs, spread out 
three thousand feet below him and five 
miles away. Farin the distance, some 
forty miles, rises the volcanic cone of 
Tajumulco ; through the valley rushes 
the rapid Chixoy on its way to join the 
Usumacinta, and all the lower slopes are 
cultivated into every shade of green. 
Sololi is not less beautiful, and its 
white walls glisten among its gardens ; 
while beyond the blue lake of Atitlan 
rise the beautiful voleanic cones, clothed 
with forests nearly to the summits, al- 
though one still smokes. Oh the feasts 
for artists to the north, south, east, and 
west of these Indian towns! An un- 
commercial traveller is quite at home in 
this uncommercial country. No dusty 


roads, for the sandalled foot 
of the mozo treads lightly on 
the grass growing in the 
path; even the mules and 
horses hardly disturb the 
surface. If you meet people 
they all move noiselessly, like 
phantoms ; you are not dis- 
turbed. Fashion is of little 
account, and comfort may 
here clothe or unclothe the 
man. No highwaymen, no 
footpads in all the Republic 
of Guatemala—at least none 
outside the cities; and the 
traveller will sleep by the 
road-side unguarded, but as 
safe as in his own home. Per- 
sonally I have never felt so 
secure in sleeping in camp 
as in this country, and often 
I have chosen a blanket on 
the turf, with my saddle-bags 
for pillow, rather than the 
best bedroom in the best 
house in town. 

There is one inconvenience 
in a country where no one 
travels for business—a com- 
plete absence of hotels. It 
is surprising, at first, to come 
to a town of ten thousand in- 
habitants and, on inquiring 
for the posada, to be told, 
“No hay;” there is none. 
Still, the people are hospita- 
ble, and never refuse a meal or a bed, 
and there is always the refuge of the 
town buildings. The court-room is often 
quite comfortable, and I once arranged 
a very acceptable bed on a mahogany 
bench by using the bundles of official 
documents for a mattress. 

Guatemala has been called “The Land 
of the No hay,” so common is this reply 
to the traveller. But the same is true 
all through Spanish America, and the ab- 
sence of things is by no means so irri- 
tating as the non-use of what the people 
have. The mafana (to-morrow) is the 
most abused word in their language, 
and the rule seems to be, “Never do 
to-day anything you can possibly put 
off until to-morrow.” 

A nation like Spain, eminent in the 
fifteenth century for her commercial 
ventures and discoveries, whose galleons 
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and plate-ships a century later knew all 
the paths from Old Spain to New Spain, 
and from this to far Cathay, would 
naturally need ports in her new colo- 
nies; and yet, where are her coast 
cities? Trujillo, near the point where 
Columbus on his fourth voyage first 
landed on this continent, is but a village 
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and an avalanche from the Water Vol- 
cano buried it in 1541. It was rebuilt 
afew miles away on the slope of the 
same mountain, and grew in beauty and 
wealth, until the terrible earthquake of 
1773 so shattered its eighty noble 
churches that land-speculators per- 
suaded the terrified inhabitants to move 
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still, without a wharf or decent landing- 
place for merchandise; and yet its 
church was no longer new when New 
York was founded. 

The people the Spaniards had con- 
quered and on whom they depended for 
servile labor were all inland, as were 
also the silver mines and gold washings, 
and the centripetal tendency was pro- 
moted not a little by a strong suspicion 
of other nations and a desire to keep 
their ill-gotten gains to themselves. 
Brigand-like, they sought the mountain- 
fastnesses, and in the course of years it 
proved fortunate for their towns that 
they were well inland, since they escaped 
the oft-repeated misery which Panama 
suffered at the hands of the buccaneers. 

If safe from the dreaded pirates, the 
‘apital of Alvarado did not escape a 
more deadly foe, and the young city 
hardly survived its founder ; but during 
his obsequies an earthquake overturned 


to the high valley of La Hermita, where 
stood, in solitary glory, the famous 
Church of the Carmen (p. 710), fortress 
as much as church then, but now only a 
monument. Antigua Guatemala was not 
wholly deserted, and to-day is a most 
charming city; its ruins, so fresh that 
it seems impossible that a century and 
more has passed since they were whole, 
add not a little to the beauty, and the 
population now numbers ten thousand. 
The Volean de Agua rises to a great 
height above the city (12,400 feet above 
the sea); its summit, often cloud-cap- 
ped, is easy of access and affords a 
charming view of the Pacific southward, 
and the mountains and cities on every 
other side. 

The present capital of this important 
republic was thus shaken into its pres- 
ent position, more than five thousand 
feet above the sea and sixty ‘miles 
from any navigable water. Until with- 
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in a few years Guatemala (Santiago de 
Guatemala) was connected with her 
chief port on the Pacific by a rude 
cart-road, and with the Atlantic, through 
Izabal, by only a mule-path. With all 
these disadvantages, it has become the 
chief city of all Central America, per- 
haps because of this very concentration 
and isolation. 

Quezaltenango has grown to be the 
second city in enterprise, although only a 
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immigrants and supplies, and hence 
carried home the spoils of the Indios. 
But Cortez and all his generation of 
conquistadores passed away, and their 
successors, less brave if less cruel, 
yielded to the attacks of the buccaneers, 
who were on the sea very much what 
Cortez and Alvarado had been on land ; 
and the Puerto was removed far up the 
Rio Dulce to Izabal, and the curious old 
fort which is known as the Castillo de 
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rough road connects it with Retalhuleu, 
whence there is a railroad to the port 
Champerico. Coban, in the midst of 
one of the finest coffee countries of the 
world, has only bullock-cart communi- 
cation with Pansos ; thence by water to 
Livingston. The other large towns, 
Totonicapan, Chiquimula, Sololé, Qui- 
ché, Zacapa and Salama, do not grow, 
if they hold their own. 

Several times have the Guatemalte- 
cans tried to break this rule of non- 
intercourse with other lands by sea. 
When Cortez founded what he believed 
would be the entrepéot of the Kingdom 
of Guatemala at Puerto Caballo (now 
Puerto Cortez) he chose an excellent 
location, and with wise prevision of the 
needs of the commerce of the country. 
Here the ships from Spain brought 


San Felipe was built at the narrow en- 
trance to the Golfete to keep out the 
pirates who sought the rich booty of the 
home-laden plate-ships. 

I have tried that Rio Dulce often, and, 
when the water was high and the current 
strong, have held by the overhanging 
branches to rest from the hard pull up, 
andI have heard in fancy the “ Caram- 
bas!” of the ancient marineros as they 
towed their heavy vessels against the 
stream. 

The energy of the conquistadores was 
dying out in their descendants, in whose 
blood mingled largely that of the Indios, 
and commerce, even with Spain, grew 
less and less until the Revolution of 1821 
separated Guatemala and the rest of Cen- 
tral America from the mother country 
and put an end to the decaying traffic. 
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Then came another invasion, but this 
time a peaceful one—although some be- 
lieve that the new invaders, the fruit 
steamers, are little better than robbers. 
The government saw a chance to shake 
off the lethargy of its hide-bound life 
and, wisely enough, made Livingston a 
free port. Under the energetic Presi- 
dent, General Y. Rufino Barrios, strong 
efforts were made, not only to improve 
the ancient hamlet at the mouth of the 
Rio Dulce, but, more important still, to 
build a railway from the Atlantic to the 
capital, which was already connected 
with the Pacific by the untiring exertions 
of Barrios. 

In this modern awakening was dis- 
closed the weakness of a nation satisfied 
with itself. A hermitage, however 
beautiful, however picturesque, is but a 
hermitage after all. Guatemala had 
tried the experiment of living by her- 
self and for herself, and the experiment 





trampling oxen as in the Eastern lands, 
carrying it on mule-back, or more com- 
monly on man-back, over roads fitted 
only for such traffic. To many cities 
nothing could come from abroad too 
bulky or too heavy for such transporta- 
tion. I once met half a dozen men car- 
rying with much trouble a large framed 
painting because the road between two 
large cities would not admit a wheeled 
vehicle. In short, with no commerce 
there was no money, and when funds 
were needed to build roads to connect 
Guatemala with the rest of the world 
the real poverty of the people was dis- 
closed. Foreign capital was needed, 
but so slight had been the commerce 
with the other nations (indigo, cochi- 
neal—a dyeing business at best) that 
no one knew the would-be borrower, 
and no capitalist came forward to build 
the desired railroad which should 
bring the rich woods, ores, coffee, coco, 
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Guatemala City. 


had miserably failed, as it always does. 
The pleasant cities which had been 
slowly growing for centuries in the up- 
land valleys and beautiful slopes of this 
mountainous country were owned and 
inhabited by a contented people, de- 
prived of much that seems needful in 
our northern land, cultivating their lit- 
tle wheat-fields and corn-patches and 
slowly beating out the grain with 


and sugar to the Atlantic ports, and 
supply with machinery, furniture, cloth- 
ing, glass, paper, iron, the cities of the 
interior. 

General Barrios did all in his power, 
and with the money raised among his 
people commenced the “ Ferrocarril del 
Norte” (Northern Railroad). Here 
again the old habits weighed against 
the Guatemalans. They had not, like 
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the northern nations, grown up in rail- 
roading, and they were cheated on 
every side in the unaccustomed work. 
A few miles were built on the thirty-six- 
inch gauge system, when the contrac- 
tors failed, and the death of Barrios 
put a temporary stop to the empresa. 

A good illustration of the lack of capi- 
tal among the people is shown in the 
method of raising the capital stock of 
this railroad. The par value of a share 
was $40, payable in quarterly instal- 
ments of $1 each, the whole payment 
thus extending over ten years, an ar- 
rangement intended to make the under- 
taking popular and engage the interest 
of even the poorer Indios. The man 
who subscribed for twenty shares was 
looked upon as a wealthy and most 
public-spirited citizen. Now, it was not 
possible to open subscription offices all 
over the republic, so subscriptions were 
made payable in adhesive stamps, which 
could be purchased as postage stamps 
were, and whenever forty of these special 
stamps were attached to the accion it was 
a fully paid share and entitled to divi- 
dends (if earned by the railroads), or 
could be turned over to pay for public 
lands at its par value. 

In the absence of commerce, there is 
but little travelling, and the stranger 
finds great difficulty in obtaining infor- 
mation about roads, even from the jefes 
of the departments through which the 
roads pass. It is, of course, not peculiar 
to Guatemala to find ignorance of local 
geography and complete inability to 
judge of distances, but the Guatemalans 
have a happy way of indicating the con- 
dition of a road in the expressions, “a 
big league,” “a little league,” and on 
rivers they usually reckon distances by 
vueltas or bends. While the North 
American must have express trains and 
considers every way-station an attack 
on his comfort, his neighbor in Central 
America hires men enough to carry his 
luggage—and each man can carry from 
five to six arrobas (an arroba is twenty- 
five pounds)—and mounting his horse or 
mule, plods leisurely along up hill and 
down dale, his bearers generally keep- 
ing up with him. There is very little 
wear and tear in such a journey, one is 
never in a hurry, and it is hurry that ex- 
hausts one, not reasonable work. For 
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myself, it was a restful kind of travel. 
My saddle-bags contained the needful 
clothes, my blanket was rolled behind 
the saddle, my rubber poncho with map 
and note-book in front. One man car- 
ried a coffee-pot and a supply of coffee 
and sugar, my hammock, and a photo- 
graphic outfit ; another, a supply of photo- 
plates, my son’s hammock, and various 
articles gathered on the way. We rode 
along chatting and enjoying everything, 
even the rain that ran into our boots, 
and when we wished to make a photo- 
graph, a whistle brought our mozo to our 
side, and in less than fifteen minutes the 
camera was unpacked (and everything 
must be rainproof), two exposures made, 
and we were again in the saddle. Much 
more convenient than an express train ! 
Then, where no one travels, a journey is 
an exploration. 

When the road branches, and this is 
not very common in Guatemala, our 
map and compass stood us in stead, for 
guide posts are unknown, and there are 
no intelligent police to tell one the right 
way. Getting into a railway train and 
being fired, as it were, at the mark of 
our destination is a very helpless, lazy 
way of going from place to place. The 
phrenologist’s “bump of locality” would 
be in danger of atrophy, and would be 
of no more use than the eyes of a cave- 
fish, if one always trusted to others to 
deliver him by the right road to the 
right place. A correct map is of course 
a sufficient guide, but Guatemala has 
never been surveyed and has no correct 
map. ‘Two so-called maps, one made in 
Germany (the best for names), the other 
in France, and both by government aid, 
are only sketches, and while mountain- 
ranges and rivers seem drawn at haphaz- 
ard, the principal towns are frequently 
twenty miles from the position on the 
map. The maps that the Indios made 
for Cortez as he pushed his way through 
unknown forests were probably as cor- 
rect as these showy maps of Guatemala. 
Commerce has not yet required the sur- 
vey, and in the meantime a traveller of 
reasonable intelligence can estimate the 
distances from town to town by the time 
his steady-going steed consumes, and 
the mountainous nature of the country 
permits many a bird’s-eye view ; then, the 
features of the land are so varied and 
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General Y. Rufino Barrios, Late President. 


distinct that, once seen, they are not 
easily forgotten. 

It is sad to think that when commerce 
opens this country its charm will be 


lost. Years ago I crossed the Nevadas 
in the overland stages ; and, as the six 
or eight horses rattled over the long 
grades, it was quite possible to put 
one’s self en rapport with the country— 
every gulch, every cafon, every sink, 
every divide, had an individuality ; even 
the dust of each valley seemed distinct, 
and the whole way was a panorama 
sharply drawn and vividly colored. Now 
commerce has removed these slow 
coaches ; and the traveller of the present 
day is whirled through miles of snow- 
sheds, and scarcely less dismal tunnels, 
losing thus some of the finest scenery 
on the whole line, and one day of his 
journey becomes much like another. So 
will it be in Guatemala ; a single day 
will take one from Livingston to the 
capital, where now five days must be 
spent on horseback and in canoe, and 
all will take the shorter and cheaper 
way, although they lose every bit of the 
national flavor. We earnestly advise all 
genuine travellers to see Guatemala be- 
fore the projected railroads are built. 


Arcadia cannot always re- 
main Arcadia, and the new 
life infused into the republic 
by the late President Barrios 
will be felt yet more widely. 
Even now the inland people 
of Guatemala want to get 
out; the fever of business 
has infected them from the 
North, and they have already 
planned far beyond their 
means. It is interesting, 
however, to see how this 
Eden is to be modernized, 
civilized, and spoiled. Ihave 
been over the routes in 
Guatemala most likely to be 
laid with rail, and found no 
difficulties that would be 
considered formidable in the 
way of engineers—the great- 
est, perhaps, being the rav- 
ages of the comajen, an in- 
sect that rapidly destroys 
dead timber, as ties, piles, 
trestles, etc. 

First in importance may 
be placed a line from Livingston to Co- 
ban, perhaps one hundred and twenty 
miles, which would open the fine coffee- 
region of Alta Verapaz, and so encourage 
the extension of plantations, or cafetals, 
that crops would sometimes come to our 
markets (now all goes to England). This 
road would pass through the mahogany 
and pine-forests north of the Lago de 
Izabal, and would be comparatively easy 
to construct, and sure to pay its way 
from the first train. To-day all the cof- 
fee of this region is taken by ox-carts 
to Pansos, and shipped to Livingston by 
river steam-boats at a very heavy freight ; 
but in a few years the traveller will 
miss the picturesque camps of the ox- 
drivers by the road-side at night, for he, 
and the coffee, and other freight, will 
pass rapidly through the fine scenery in 
railway-carriages. 

From Coban the line will some day 
extend to the Mexican system, and then 
the luxurious dweller in the North will 
have his winter home, his tropical villa 
on the shores of the Rio Dulce. Second 
in importance I place the Ferrogarril 
del Norte, already mentioned as com- 
menced, on the line from Puerto Barrios 
to the capital, a distance of about two 
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hundred and twenty-five miles. The 
route through the valley of the Motagua 
is already surveyed, and most of it 
graded ; thence it extends to Zacapa, 
Chiquimula, and Jutiapa, a dry route, 
easy of construction; from the last 
place a branch might descend sixty 
miles among the volcanoes to San Sal- 
vador, and the main line continue over 
a broken mountain-chain to Escuintla, 
where it would join the road now in 
operation between Guatemala City and 
San José. 

The third road needed will extend 
from Ocds, the new port on the border 
of Soconusco, to Escuintla, which prom- 
ises to become the railroad-centre of 
the Pacific coast; and this shore-line 
would gather in the finest cacao known, 
now not exported because so costly, and, 
besides this, much sugar. From the 
highlands between Escuintla and Anti- 
gua one can see this entire 
route extending, over level 
or gently rolling ground, 
among little plantations that 
might be enlarged a hun- 
dredfold, over streams easily 
bridged with iron, and 
through forests that would 
furnish an abundance of tim- 
ber. A road from the capi- 
tal due north through the 
sugar-region of San Gero- 
nimo, Salama to Coban, 
would complete the interior 
net-work. Among other ad- 
vantages in constructing the 
Coban line first, would be 
the exploitation of the coal- 
deposits in the limestone- 
ranges of Alta Verapaz, thus 
furnishing fuel for the whole 
system. 

So much for the internal 
circulation of Guatemala as 
hoped for in the future, when 
the caminos de herradura 
(bridle-paths), now the gen- 
eral ways of communication 
in Central America, have given place to 
the ferrocarril. Let us glance at the 
connections with her neighbors. The 
people of British Honduras are about 
to build a road from Belize to Peten, 
about one hundred and fifty miles, open- 
ing a vast timber-region and extensive 
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logwood-ranges, as well as fine fruit- 
land. At present the traveller goes by 
pitpan up the Belize River to Garbutt’s 
Falls, on the boundary of Guatemala, 
and thence by bridle-path to the lake, a 
journey of two weeks. Every winter the 
Indios come down to Belize, bringing 
their few native products and manufact- 
ures ; among the latter, huge mahogany 
bowls or platters, even five feet in diam- 
eter, which serve the Hondurefians for 
wash-tubs. It is no common thing for 
a white man to make this journey now, 
for the forests about Peten are deserted 
and the roads in the wet season execra- 
ble. The mail for Peten usually goes 
by way of Coban, and is carried by a 
mozo on foot, not always a safe way, 
for once, no mail arriving for weeks, 
a search was made, and the remains of 
the unfortunate carrier were found in 
his hammock, high between two trees. 


President General Don Manuel Lisandro Barillas. 


Snake or insect poison had been his 
bane. 
British Honduras cannot be called a 


progressive colony. She concentrates 
herself on Belize and other shore-towns, 
and has left the interior unexplored, 
and has not even a camino de herradura 
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to connect these various shore-towns. 
Stann Creek, a large Carib settlement, 
Monkey River, Allpines and Punta 
Gorda, are quite as isolated as Living- 
ston, and only the fruit trade with New 
Orleans keeps them alive. The distance 
between Belize and Livingston by water 
is one hundred and twenty-five miles, by 
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thirty-five miles long, between Puerto 
Cortez and San Pedro Sula is all she 
has to show for a debt of $27,000,000. 
It is but fair to say that plans are 
matured for a line to carry out this 
original way to the capital Tegucigalpa, 
and thence to the Gulf of Fonseca, on 
the Pacific coast. A more practicable 

line is partly sur- 
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veyed from Tru- 
jillo to Puerto 
Barrios, and this 
would take all the 
fruit from the 
Hondurefian coast 
to Livingston, 
where the facili- 
ties for shipping 
are far greater 
than at the ancient 
port of Trujillo. 
Coco-nuts, plan- 
tains, bananas and 
limes seem here 
in their native 
soil, and the line 
of New Orleans 
steamers that con- 
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land fifteen miles farther, with several 
rivers of depth to bridge. 

Spanish Honduras is far behind her 
more northern namesake in some re- 
spects, but she exports more fruit, and 
had it not been for the fiasco of the In- 
teroceanic Railway, over which many 
an English or French investor still feels 
sore, she might have had the first rail 
communication between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. Now the wretched toy road, 


tracts for the fruit 
of this region does a most profitable 
business. 

With such schemes even partly de- 
veloped the Republic of Guatemala can- 
not long enjoy her present hermit-like 
life; greater riches than Cortez and 
Alvarado dreamed of will attract new 
invaders, and at no very distant day 
our Uncommercial Republic will be like 
any other republic, busy, prosperous. 
and—commonplace. 
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MISS PECK’S PROMOTION. 


By Sarah Orne Jewett. 


Miss Peck had spent a 
lonely day in her old farm- 
house, high on a long Ver- 
mont hill-side that sloped 
toward the west. She was 
able for an hour at noon to 
overlook the fog in the 
valley below, and pitied 
the people in the village 
whose location she could 
distinguish only by means 
of the church steeple which 
pricked through the gray 
mist, like a buoy set over a 
dangerous reef. During this 
brief time, when the sun was 

apparently shining for her benefit alone, 
she reflected proudly upon the advantage 
of living on high land, but in the early af- 
ternoon, when the fog began to rise slowly, 
and at last shut her in, as well as the rest 
of the world, she was conscious of uncom- 
mon depression of spirits. 
“T might as well face it now as any time,” 
she said aloud, as she lighted her clean 
kerosene lamp and put it on the table. “ Eliza Peck! 
just set down and make it blazing clear how things 
stand with you, and what you're going to do in re- 
gard to’em! "Tain’t no use matching your feelin’s 
to the weather, without you’ve got reason for it.” 
And she twitched the short curtains across the win- 
dows so that their brass rings squeaked on the wires, opened the door for the 
impatient cat that was mewing outside, and then seated herself in the old rocking- 
chair at the table-end. . 

It is quite a mistake to believe that people who live by themselves find every 
day a lonely one. Miss Peck and many other solitary persons could assure us 
that it is very seldom that they feel their lack of companionship. As the habit 
of living alone grows more fixed, it becomes confusing to have other people about. 
and seems more or less bewildering to be interfered with by other people’s plans 
and suggestions. Only once in a while does the feeling of solitariness become 
burdensome, or a creeping dread and sense of defencelessness assail one’s com- 
fort. But when Miss Peck was aware of the approach of such a mood she feared 
it, and was prepared to fight it with her best weapon of common-sense. 

She was much given to talking aloud, as many solitary persons are ; not merely 
talking to herself in the usual half-conscious way, but making her weaker self 
listen to severe comment and pointed instruction. Miss Peck the less was fre- 
quently brought to trial in this way by Miss Peck the greater, and when it was 
once announced that justice must be done, no amount of quailing or excuse 
averted the process of definite conviction. 

This evening she turned the light up to its full brightness, reached for her 
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knitting-work, lifted it high above her 
lap for a moment as her favorite cat 
jumped up to its evening quarters ; 
then she began to rock to and fro with 


regularity and decision. “Tis all non- 
sense,” she said, as if she were address- 
ing someone greatly her inferior—“’tis 
all nonsense for you to go on this way, 
Elizy Peck! you're better off than you’ve 
been this six year, if you only had sense 
to feel so.” 

There was no audible reply, and the 
speaker evidently mistook the silence 
for unconvinced stubbornness. 

“Tf ever there was a woman who was 
determined to live by other folks’ wits, 
and to eat other folks’ dinners, *twas 
and is your lamented brother’s widder, 


Harri't Peck—Har- 
rit White that was. 
She’s claimed the 
town’s compassion 
till its good as 
run dry, and she’s 
thought that you, 
Elizy Peck, a hard- 
workin’ and self-sup- 
portin’ woman, was 
made for nothin’ but 
her use and comfort. 
Ever since your fa- 
ther died and you’ve 
been left alone you’ve 
had her for a clog 
to your upward way. 
Six years you’ve been 
at her beck an’ call, 
and now that a re- 
spectable man, able 
an’ willing to do for 
her, has been an’ fell 
in love with her, and 
shouldered her and 
all her whims, and 
promised to do for 
the children asif they 
was his own, you've 
been grumpin’ all 
day, an’ I'd like to 
know what there is 
to grump about!” 
There was a lack 
of response even to 
this appeal to reason, 
and the _ knitting- 
needles clicked in 
dangerous nearness 
to the old cat’s ears, so that they twitched 
now and then, and one soft paw un- 
expectedly revealed its white, curving 
claws. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Peck, presently, in a 
more lenient tone, “I s’pose ’tis the chil- 
dren you're thinking of most. I declare 
I should like to see that Tom’s little red 
head, and feel it warm with my two hands 
this minute! There’s always somethin’ 
hopeful in havin’ to do with children, ‘less 
they come of too bad a stock. Grown 
folks—well, you can make out to grin 
an’ bear ’em, if you must ; but like’s not 
young ones’ll turn out to be somebody, 
and what you do for ’em may count to- 
wards it. There’s that Tom, he looks 
just as his father used to, and there ain't 
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a day he won’t say somethin’ real pleasant, 
and never sees the difference betwixt you 
an’ somebody handsome. I expect they'll 
spile him—you don’t know what kind o’ 
young ones they'll let him play with, nor 
how they'll let him murder the king’s 
English, and never think o’ boxin’ his 
ears. Them big factory towns is all for 
eatin’ and clothes. I’m glad you was 
raised in a good old academy town, if 
‘twas the Lord’s will to plant you in the 
far outskirts. Land, how Harri’t did 
smirk at that man! I will say she looked 
pretty—'tis hard work and worry makes 
folks plain like me—I believe she’s fared 
better to be left a widder with three chil- 
dn, and everybody saying how hard it 
was, an’ takin’ holt, than she would if 
brother had lived and she’d had to stir 
herself to keep house and do for him. 
You've been the real widder that Tom left 
—you’ve mourned him, and had your 
way to go alone—not she! The colonel’s 
lady,” repeated Miss Peck, scornfully— 
“that’s what spilt her. She never could 
come down to common things, Mis’ Col- 
onel Peck! Well, she may have noble 
means now, but she’s got to be spoke of 


as Mis’ Noah Pigley all the rest of her 


days. Not that ’'m goin’ to fling at any 
man’s accident of name,” said the just 
Eliza, in an apologetic tone. “I did 
want to adopt little Tom, but twas to be 
expected he’d object—a boy’s goin’ to 
be useful in his business, and poor Tom- 
my’s the likeliest. I would have ’dopted 
him out an’ out, and he shall have the 
old farm anyway. But oh dear me, he’s 
all spoilt for farming now, is little Tom, 
unless I can make sure of him now and 
then for a good long visit in summer 
time. 

“Summer an’ winter; I s’pose you're 
likely to live a great many years, Elizy,” 
sighed the good woman. “ Allsole alone, 
too! There, I’ve landed right at the 
startin’ point,’"—and the kitchen was 
very still while some dropped stitches in 
a belated stocking for the favorite nephew 
were obscured by a mist of tears like the 
fog outside. There was no more talking 
aloud, for Miss Peck fell into a revery 
about old days and the only brother who 
had left his little household in her care 
and marched to the war whence tor him 
there was to be no return. She had 
remembered very often, with a great 
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sense of comfort, a message in one of his 
very last letters. “Tell Eliza that she’s 
more likely to be promoted than I am,” 
he said (when he had just got his step of 
Major) ; “she’s my superior officer, how- 
ever high I get, and now I've heard what 
luck she’s had with the haying, I appoint 
her Brigadier-General for gallantry in the 
field.” How poor Tom’s jokes had kept 
their courage up even when they were 
most anxious! Yes, she had made many 
sacrifices of personal gain, as every good 
soldier must. She had meant to be a 
school-teacher. She had the gift for it, 
and had studied hard in her girlhood. 
One thing after another had kept her at 
home, and now she must stay here—her 
ambitions were at an end. She would 
do what good she could among her 
neighbors and stand in her lot and place. 
It was the first time she had found to think 
soberly about her life, for her sister-in- 
law and the children had gone to their 
new home within afew days, and since 
then she had stifled all power of proper 
reflection by hard work at setting the 
house in order and getting in her winter 
supplies. -“ Thank Heaven the house and 
place belong to me,” she said in a decisive 
tone. ‘“"I'was wise o’ father to leave it 
so—and let her have the money. She'd 
left me no peace till I moved off if 
Td only been half-owner; she’s always 
meant to get to a larger place—but what 
I want is real promotion.” 

The Peck farm-house was not only on 
a by-road that wandered among the 
slopes of the hills, but it was at the end 
of a long lane of its own. There was 
rarely any sound at night except from 
the winds of heaven or the soughing 
of the neighboring pine-trees. By day, 
there was a beautiful inspiriting outlook 
over the wide country from the farm- 
house windows, but on such a night as 
this the darkness made an impenetrable 
wall. Miss Peck was not afraid of it; 
on the contrary, she had a sense of secu- 
rity in being shut safe into the very heart 
of the night. By day she might be 
vexed by intruders, by night they could 
scarcely find her—her bright light could 
not be seen from the road. If she were 
to wither away in the old gray house like 
an unplanted kernel in its shell, she 
would at least wither undisturbed. Her 
sorrow of loneliness was not the ‘fear of 
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molestation. She was fearless enough 
at the thought of physical dangers. 

The evening did not seem so long as 
she expected—a glance at her reliable 
timekeeper told her at last that it was 
already past eight o’clock, and her eyes 
began to feel heavy. The fire was low, the 
fog was making its presence felt even in 
the house, for the autumn night was 
chilly, and Miss Peck decided that when 
she came to the end of the stitches on a 
certain needle she would go to bed. To- 
morrow, she meant to cut her apples for 
drying, a duty too long delayed. She 
had sent away some of her best fruit 
that day to make the annual barrel of 
cider with which she provided herself, 
more from habit than from real need of 
either the wholesome beverage or its 
resultant vinegar. “If this fog lasts, 
I’ve got to dry my apples by the stove,” 
she thought, doubtfully, and was con- 
scious of a desire to survey the weather 
from the outer doorway before she slept. 
How she missed Harriet and the chil- 
dren !—though they had been living with 
her only for a short time before the 
wedding, and since the half-house they 
had occupied in the village had been let. 
The thought of bright-eyed, red-headed 
little Tom still brought the warm tears 
very near to falling. He had cried bit- 
terly when they went away. So had his 
mother—at least, she held up her pocket- 
handkerchief. Miss Peck never had be- 
lieved in Harriet’s tears. 

Out of the silence of the great hill- 
slope came the dull sound of a voice, 
and as Miss Peck sprang from her chair 
to the window, dropping the sleeping cat 
in a solid mass on the floor, she recog- 
nized the noise of a carriage. Her heart 
was beating provokingly ; she was tired 
by the excitement of the last few days. 
She did not remember this, but was con- 
scious of being startled in an unusual 
way. It must be some strange crisis in 
her life; she turned and looked about 
the familiar kitchen as if it were going 
to be altogether swept away. “Now, 
you needn't be afraid that Pigley’s comin’ 
to bring her back, Elizy Peck!” she as- 
sured herself with grim humor in that 
minute’s apprehension of disaster. 

A man outside spoke sternly to his 
horse. Eliza stepped quickly to the 
door and opened it wide. She was not 
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afraid of the messenger, only of the 
message. 

* Hold the light so’s I can see to tie this 
colt,” said a familiar voice ; ‘it’s as dark as 
a pocket, Liza. Til be rightin. You must 
put on a good warm shawl; ’tis as bad 
as rain, this fog is. The minister wants 
you to come down to his house ; he’s at 
his wits’ end, and there was nobody we 
could think of that’s free an’ able except 
you. His wife’s gone, died at quarter 
to six, and left a mis’able baby ; but the 
doctor expects *twill live. The nurse 
they bargained with’s failed ’em, and 
‘tis an awful state o’ things as you ever 
see. Half the women in town are there, 
and the minister’s overcome; he’s sort 
of fainted away two or three times, and 
they don’ know who else to get, till the 
doctor said your name, and he groaned 
right out you was the one. “Tain’t right 
to refuse, as I view it. Mis’ Spence and 
Mis’ Corbell is going to watch with the 
dead, but there needs a head.” 

Eliza Peck felt for once as if she lacked 
that useful possession herself, and sat 
down, with amazing appearance of calm- 
ness, in one of her splint-bottomed chairs 
to collect her thoughts. The messenger 
was a good deal excited; so was she; 
but in a few moments she rose, cutting 
short his inconsequent descriptions of 
affairs at the parsonage. 

“You just put out the fire as best you 
can,” she said. ‘“ We'll talk as we go 
along. There’s plenty o’ ashes there, ’m 
sure ; I let the stove cool off considerable, 
for I was meanin’ to go to bed in another 
five minutes. The cat7ll do well enough. 
Til leave her plenty for to-morrow, and 
she’s got a place where she can creep in 
an’ out of the wood-shed. Tl just slip 
on another dress and put the nails over 
the windows, an’ we'll be right off.” She 
was quite herself again now ; and, true to 
her promise, it was not many minutes 
before the door was locked, the house left 
in darkness, and Ezra Weston and Miss 
Peck were driving comfortably down the 
lane. The fog had all blown away, sud- 
denly the stars were out, and the air was 
sweet with the smell of the wet bark of 
black birches and cherry- and apple-trees 
that grew by the fences. The leaves had 
fallen fast through the day, weighted by 
the dampness until their feeble stems 
could keep them in place no longer ; for 
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the bright colors of the foliage there had 
come at night sweet odors and a richness 
of fragrance in the soft air. 

“°Tis an unwholesome streak 0’ 
weather, ain’t it?” asked Ezra Weston. 
“Feels like a dog-day evenin’ now, don’t 
it? Come this time o’ year we want 
bracin’ up.” 

Miss Peck did not respond ; her sympa- 
thetic heart was dwelling on the thought 
that she was going, not only to a house 
of mourning, but to a bereft parsonage. 
She would not have felt so unequal to 
soothing the sorrows of her every-day 
acquaintances, but she could hardly face 
the duty of consoling the new minister. 
But she never once wished that she had 
not consented so easily to respond to his 
piteous summons. 

There was a strangely festive look in 
the village, for the exciting news of Mrs. 
Elbury’s death had flown from house to 
house—lights were bright everywhere, 
and in the parsonage brightest of all. It 
looked as if the hostess were receiving 
her friends, and helping them to make 
merry, instead of being white and still, 
and done with this world, while the busy 


women of the parish were pulling open 
her closets and drawers in search of 


household possessions. Nobody stopped 
to sentimentalize over the poor soul’s 
delicate orderliness, or the simple, loving 
preparations she had made for the com- 
ing of the baby which fretfully wailed in 
the next room. 

“ Here’s a nice black silk that never 
was touched with the scissors!” said one 
good dame, as if a kind Providence ought 
to have arranged for the use of such a 
treasure in setting the bounds of the 
dead woman’s life. 

“Does seem too bad, don’t it? I al- 
ways heard her folks was well off,” replied 
somebody in a loud whisper; “she had 
everything to live for.” There was great 
eagerness to be of service to the stricken 
pastor, and the kind neighbors did their 
best to prove the extent of their sympa- 
thy. One after another went to the room 
where he was, armed with various ex- 
cuses, and the story of his sad looks and 
distress was repeated again and again to 
a grieved audience. 

When Miss Peck came in she had to 
listen to a full description of the day’s 
events, and was decorously slow in assum- 
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ing her authority ; but at last the house 
was nearly empty again, and only the 
watchers and one patient little mother of 
many children, who held this motherless 
child in loving arms, were left with Miss 
Peck in the parsonage. It seemed a year 
since she had sat in her quiet kitchen, 
a solitary woman whose occupations 
seemed too few and too trivial for her 
eager capacities and ambitions. 


The autumn days went by, winter set 
in early, and Miss Peck was still mistress 
of the parsonage house-keeping. The 
cider was brought to the parsonage, and 
so were the potatoes and the apples ; even 
the cat was transferred to a dull village 
existence, far removed in every way from 
her happy hunting-grounds among the 
snow-birds and plump squirrels. The 
minister’s pale little baby loved Miss Peck 
and submitted to her rule already. She 
clung fast to the good woman with her 
little arms, and Miss Peck, who had al- 
ways imagined that she did not care 
for infants, found herself watching the 
growth of this spark of human intelli- 
gence and affection with intense interest. 
After all, it was good to be spared the 
long winter at the farm; it had never 
occurred to her to dread it, but she saw 
now that it was a season to be dreaded, 
and one by one forgot the duties which 
at first beckoned her homeward and 
seemed so unavoidable. The farm-house 
seemed cold and empty when she paid it 
an occasional visit. She would not have 
believed that she could content herself 
so well away from the dear old home. 
If she could have had her favorite little 
Tom within reach, life would have been 
perfectly happy. 

The minister proved at first very dis- 
appointing to her imaginary estimate 
and knowledge of him. If it had not 
been for her sturdy loyalty to him as 
pastor and employer, she could some- 
times have joined more or less heartily 
in the expressions of the disaffected fac- 
tion which forms a difficult element in 
every parish. Her sense of humor was 
deeply gratified when the leader of the 
opposition remarked that the minister 
was beginning to take notice a little, and 
was wearing his best hat every day, like 
every other widower since the world was 
made. Miss Peck’s shrewd mind had 
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already made sure that Mr. Elbury’s loss 
was not so great as she had at first sym- 
pathetically believed ; she knew that his 
romantic, ease-loving, self-absorbed, and 
self-admiring nature had been curbed 
and held in check by the literal, prosaic, 
faithful-in-little-things disposition of his 
dead wife. She was self-denying, he was 
self-indulgent ; she was dutiful, while he 
was given to indolence—and the unfound- 
ed plea of ill-health made his only excuse. 
Miss Peck soon fell into the way of put- 
ting her shoulder to the wheel, and un- 
obtrusively, even secretly, led the affairs 
of the parish. She never was deaf to 
the explanation of the wearing effect of 
brain-work, but accepted the weakness 
as well as the power of the ministerial 
character ; and nobody listened more re- 
spectfully to his somewhat flowery and 
inconsequent discourses on Sunday than 
Miss Peck. The first Sunday they went 
to church together Eliza slipped into her 
own pew, half-way up the side aisle, and 
thought well of herself for her prompt de- 
. cision afterward, though she regretted the 
act for a moment as she saw the minister 
stop to let her into the empty pew of the 
parsonage. He had been sure she was 
just behind him, and gained much sym- 
pathy from the congregation as he sighed 
and went his lonely way up the pulpit- 
stairs. Even Mrs. Corbell, who had been 
averse to settling the Rev. Mr. Elbury, 
was moved by this incident, but directly 
afterward whispered to her next neigh- 
bor that “Lizy Peck would be sitting 
there before the year was out if she had 
the business-head they had all given her 
credit for.” 

It gives rise to melancholy reflections 
when one sees how quickly those who 
have suffered most cruel and disturbing 
bereavements learn to go their way alone. 
The great plan of our lives is never really 
broken nor suffers accidents. However 
stunning the shock, one can almost al- 
ways understand gratefully that it was 
best for the vanished friend to vanish 
just when he did; that this world held 
no more duties or satisfactions for him ; 
that his earthly life was in fact done and 
ended. Our relations with him must be 
lifted to a new plane. Miss Peck thought 
often of the minister’s loss, and always 
with tender sympathy, yet she could not 
help seeing that he was far from being 
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unresigned or miserable in his grief. 
She was ready to overlook the fact that 
he depended upon his calling rather than 
upon his own character and efforts. The 
only way in which she made herself un- 
congenial to the minister was by per- 
sistent suggestions that he should take 
more exercise and “stir about out-doors 
a little.” Once, when she had gone so 
far as to briskly inform him that he was 
getting logy, Mr. Elbury showed entire 
displeasure ; and a little later, in the pri- 
vacy of the kitchen, she voiced the opin- 
ion that Elizy Peck knew very well that 
she never did think ministers were an- 
gels—only human beings, like herself, in 
great danger of being made fools of. But 
the two good friends made up their little 
quarrel at supper-time. 

“T have been looking up the deriva- 
tion of that severe word you applied to 
me this noon,” said the Reverend Mr. 
Elbury, pleasantly. “It is a localism ; 
but it comes from the Dutch word log, 
which means heavy or unwieldy.” 

These words were pronounced plain- 
tively, with evident consciousness that 
they hardly applied to his somewhat lank 
figure ; and Miss Peck felt confused and 
rebuked, and went on pouring tea un- 
til both cup and saucer were full, and 
she scalded the end of her thumb. She 
was very weak in the hands of such a 
scholar as this, but later she had a reas- 
suring sense of not having applied the 
epithet unjustly. With a feminine rever- 
ence for his profession, and for his attain- 
ments, she had a keen sense of his hu- 
man fallibility ; and neither his grief, nor 
his ecclesiastical halo, nor his consider- 
ate idea of his own value, could blind 
her sharp eyes to certain shortcomings. 
She forgave them readily, but she knew 
them all by sight and name. 

If there were any gift of Mr. EI- 
bury’s which could be sincerely called 
perfectly delightful by many people, it 
was his voice. When he was in a hurry, 
and gave hasty directions to his house- 
keeper about some mislaid possession, or 
called her down-stairs to stop the baby’s 
vexatious crying, the tones were entirely 
different from those best known to the 
parish. Nature had gifted him with a 
power of carrying his voice into the 
depths of his sympathetic being and 
recovering it again gallantly. He had 
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been considered the superior, in some 
respects, of that teacher of elocution 
who led the students of the theological 
seminary toward the glorious paths of 
oratory. There was a mellow mid- 
dle-tone, most suggestive of tender 
feeling; but though it sounded 
sweet to other feminine ears, Miss 
Peck was always annoyed by it 
and impatient of a certain arti- 
ficial quality in its cadences. 
To hear Mr. Elbury talk to his 
child in this tone, and ad- 
dress her as “my motherless 
babe,” however affecting to 
other ears, was always un- 
pleasant to Miss Peck. 
But she thought very 
well of his preaching ; 
and the more he let 
all the decisions and 
responsibilities of 
every-day life fall 
to her share, the 
more she enjoyed 
life and told her 
friends that Mr. 
Elbury was a most 
amiable man _ to 
live with And 
when spring was 
come the hill-side 
farm was let on 
shares to one of 
Miss Peck’s neigh- 
bors whom she 
could entirely 
trust. It was not 
the best of bar- 
gains for its own- 
er, who had the 
reputation of be- 
ing an excellent 
farmer, and the 
agreement cost her many sighs and not a 
little wakefulness. She felt too much 
shut in by this village life; but the min- 
ister pleaded his hapless lot, the little 
child was even more appealing in her 
babyhood, and so the long visit from little 
Tom and his sisters, the familiar garden, 
the three beehives, and the glory of the 
sunsets in the great, unbroken, western 
sky were all given up together for that 
year. 

It was not so hard as it might have 
been. There was one most rewarding 


condition of life—the feast of books, which 
was new and bewilderingly delightful 
to the minister’s house-keeper. She had 
made the most of the few well-chosen 
volumes at the farm-house, but she never 
had known the joy of having more books 
than she could read, or their exquisite 
power of temptation, the delight of their 
friendly company. She was oftenest 
the student, the brain-wearied member, 
of the parsonage-family, but she never 
made it an excuse, or really recognized 
the new stimulus either. Life had never 
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seemed so full to her; she was working 
with both hands earnestly, and no half- 
heartedness. She was filled with rever- 
ence in the presence of the minister's 
books; to her his calling, his character, 
and his influence were all made positive 
and respectable by this foundation of 
learning on his library-shelves. He was to 
her a man of letters, a critic, and a phi- 
losopher, besides being an experienced 
theologian from the very nature of his pro- 
fession. Indeed, he had an honest liking 
for books, and was fond of reading aloud 
or being read to; and many an evening 
went joyfully by in the presence of the 
great English writers,whose best thoughts 
were rolled out in Mr. Elbury’s best 
tones, and Miss Peck listened with de- 
light, and cast many an affectionate glance 
at the sleeping child in the cradle at her 
feet, filled with gratitude as she was for 
all her privileges. 


Mr. Elbury was most generous in his 
appreciation of Miss Peck’s devotion, and 
never hesitated to give expression to 
sincere praise of her uncommon power of 
mind, He was led into paths of literature, 
otherwise untrod, by her delight ; and 
sometimes, to rest his brain and make 
him ready for a good night’s sleep, he 
asked his companion to read him a clev- 
er story. It was all a new world to 
the good woman whose schooling and 
reading had been sound, but restricted ; 
and if ever a mind waked up with joy to 
its possession of the world of books, it 
was hers. She became ambitious for the 
increase of her own little library ; and it 
was in reply to her outspoken plan for 
larger crops and more money from the 
farm another year, for the sake of book- 
buying, that Mr. Elbury once said, 
earnestly, that his books were hers now. 
This careless.expression was the spark 
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which lit a new light for Miss Peck’s 
imagination. For the first time a thrill 
of personal interest in the man made it- 
self felt, through her devoted capacity for 
service and appreciation. He had ceased 
to be simply himself; he stood now for 
a widened life, a suggestion of good and 
growth, a larger circle of human interests ; 
in fact, his existence had made all the 
difference between her limited rural home 
and that connection with the great world 
which even the most contracted parsonage 
is sure to hold. 

And that very night, while Mr. Elbury 
had gone, somewhat ruefully and ill-pre- 
pared, to his bible-class, Miss Peck’s con- 
science set her womanly weakness before 
it for a famous arraigning. It was so 
far successful that words failed the de- 
fendant completely, and the session was 
dissolved: in tears. For some days Miss 


Peck was not only stern with herself, 
but even with the minister, and was en- 
tirely devoted to her domestic affairs. 
The very next Sunday it happened 
that Mr. Elbury exchanged pulpits with 
a brother-clergyman in the next large 
town, a thriving manufacturing centre, 


and he came home afterward in the best 
of spirits. He never had seemed so ap- 
preciative of his comfortable house, or 
Miss Peck’s motherly desire to shield his 
weak nature from those practical cares 
of life to which he was entirely inade- 
quate. He was unusually gay and amus- 
ing, and described, not with the best taste, 
the efforts of two of his unmarried lady- 
parishioners to make themselves agree- 
able. He had met them on the short 
journey, and did not hesitate to speak 
of himself lightly as a widower ; in fact, 
he recognized his own popularity and at- 
tractions in a way that was not pleasing 
to Miss Peck, yet she was used to his 
way of speaking and unaffectedly glad 
to have him at home again. She had 
been much disturbed and grieved by her 
own thoughts in his absence. She could 
not be sure whether she was wise in 
drifting toward a nearer relation to the 
minister. She was not exactly shocked 
at finding herself interested in him, but, 
with her usual sense of propriety and 
justice, she insisted upon taking every- 
body’s view of the question before the 
weaker Miss Peck was accorded a hear- 
ing. She was enraged with herself for 
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feeling abashed and liking to avoid the 
direct scrutiny of her fellow-parishioners. 
Mrs. Corbell and she had always been 
the best of friends, but for the first time 
Miss Peck was annoyed by such free- 
dom of commentand opinion. And Sis- 
ter Corbell had never been so forward 
about spending the afternoon at the par- 
sonage, or running in for half-hours of 
gossip in the morning, as in these latter 
days. At last she began to ask the coy 
Eliza about her plans for the wedding, in 
a half-joking, half-serious tone which was 
hard to bear. 

“You're a sight too good for him,” 
was the usual conclusion, “and so I tell 
everybody. The whole parish has got it 
settled for you ; and there’s as many as 
six think hard of you, because you've 
given ’em no chance, bein’ right here on 
the spot.” 

It seemed as if a resistless torrent 
of fate were sweeping our independent 
friend toward the brink of a great change. 
She insisted to the quailing side of her 
nature that she did not care for the 
minister himself, that she was likely to 
age much sooner than he, with his round, 
boyish face and plump cheeks. “They'll 
be takin’ you for his mother, Lizy, when 
you go amongst strangers, little and dried 
up as you're gettin’ to be a’ready ; you're 
three years older anyway, and look as 
if *twas nine.” Yet the capable, clear- 
headed woman was greatly enticed by 
the high position and requirements of 
mistress of the parsonage. She liked 
the new excitement and authority, and 
grew more and more happy in the exer- 
cise of powers which a solitary life at 
the farm would hardly arouse or engage. 
There was a vigorous growth of inde- 
pendence and determination in Miss 
Peck’s character, and she had not lived 
alone so many years for nothing. But 
there was no outward sign yet of capitu- 
lation. She was firmly convinced that 
the minister could not get on without 
her, and that she would rather not get 
on without him and the pleasure of her 
new activities. If possible, she grew a 
little more self-contained and reserved in 
manner and speech, while carefully antici- 
pating his wants-and putting better and 
better dinners on the parochial table. 

As for Mr. Elbury himself, he became 
more cheerful every day, and was almost 
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demonstrative in his affectionate grati- 
tude. He spoke always as if they were 
one in their desire to interest and benefit 
the parish ; he had fallen into a pleasing, 
home-like habit of saying “ we” whenever 
household or parish affairs were under 
discussion. Once, when somebody had 
been remarking the too-evident efforts of 
one of her sister-parishioners to gain Mr. 
Elbury’s affection, he had laughed leni- 
ently ; but when this gossiping caller had 
gone away the minister said, gently, ““We 
know better, don’t we, Miss Peck?” and 
Eliza could not help feeling that his tone 
meant a great deal. Yet she took no 
special notice of him, and grew much 
more taciturn than was natural. Her 
heart beat warmly under her prim alpaca- 
dress ; she already looked younger and a 
great deal happier than when she first 
came to live at the parsonage. Her ex- 


ecutive ability was made glad by the: 


many duties that fell upon her, and those 
who knew her and Mr. Elbury best 
thought nothing could be wiser than their 
impending marriage. Did not the little 


child need Miss Peck’s motherly care? 
did not the helpless minister need the as- 


sistance of a clear-sighted business-wom- 
an and good house-keeper? did not Eliza 
herself need and deserve a husband? 
But even with increasing certainty she 
still gave no outward sign of their secret 
understanding. It was likely that Mr. 
Elbury thought best to wait a year after 
his wife’s death, and when he spoke 
right out was the time to show what her 
answer would be. But somehow the 
thought of the dear old threadbare farm 
in the autumn weather was always a sor- 
rowful thought; and on the days when 
Mr. Elbury hired a horse and wagon, 
and invited her and the baby to accom- 
pany him on a series of parochial visita- 
tions, she could not bear to look at the 
home-fields and the pasture-slopes. She 
was thankful that the house itself was 
not in sight from the main road. The 
crops that summer had been unusually 
good ; something called her thoughts back 
continually to the old home, and accused 
her of disloyalty. Yet she consoled her- 
self by thinking it was very natural to 
have such regrets, and to consider the 
importance of such a step at her sensible 
time of life. So it drew near winter again, 
and she grew more and more unrelenting 
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and scornful whenever her acquaintances 
suggested the idea that her wedding 
ought to be drawing near. 

Mr. Elbury seemed to have taken a 
new lease of youthful hope and ardor. 
He was busy in the parish and very 
popular, particularly among his women- 
parishioners. Miss Peck urged him on 
with his good work, and it. seemed as 
if they expressed their interest in each 
other by their friendliness to the parish 
in general. Mr. Elbury had joined a 
ministers’ club in the large town already 
spoken of, and spent aday there now 
and then, besides his regular Monday- 
night attendance on the club-meeting. 
He was preparing a series of sermons 
on the history of the Jews and was 
glad to avail himself of a good free- 
library, the lack of which he frequently 
lamented in his own village. Once he 
said, eagerly, that he had no idea of end- 
ing his days here, and this gave Miss 
Peck a sharp pang. She could not bear 
to think of leaving her old home, and 
the tears filled her eyes. When she had 
reached the shelter of the kitchen she 
retorted to the too-easily ruffled element 
of her character that there was no need 
of crossing that bridge till she came to it ; 
and, after an appealing glance at the 
academy-steeple above the maple-trees, 
she returned to the study to finish dust- 
ing. She saw, without apprehension, that 
the minister quickly pushed something 
under the leaves of his blotting-paper 
and frowned a little. It was not his 
usual time for writing—she had a new 
proof of her admiring certainty that Mr. 
Elbury wrote for the papers at times 
under an assumed name. 

One Monday evening he had not re- 
turned from the ministers’ meeting un- 
til later than usual, and she began to be 
slightly anxious. The baby had not 
been very well all day, and she particu- 
larly wished to have an errand done be- 
fore night, but did not dare to leave the 
child alone, while, for a wonder, nobody 
had been in. Mr. Elbury had shown 
a great deal of feeling before he went 
away in the morning, and as she was 
admiringly looking at his well-fitting 
clothes and neat clerical attire a thrill of 
pride and affection had made her eyes 
shine unwontedly. She was really be- 
ginning to like him very much. For the 
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first and last time in his life the minis- 
ter stepped quickly forward and kissed 
her on the forehead. “My good, kind 
friend!” he exclaimed, in that deep 
tone which the whole parish loved ; then 
he hurried away. Miss Peck felt a 
strange dismay, and stood by the break- 
fast-table like a statue. She even touched 
her forehead with trembling fingers. 
Somehow she inwardly rebelled, but 
kissing meant more to her than to some 
people. She never had been used to it, 
except with little Tom—though the last 
brotherly kiss his father gave her be- 
fore he went to the war had been one 
of the treasures of her memory. All that 
day she was often reminded of the respon- 
sible and darker side, the inspected and 
criticised side, of the high position of 
minister’s wife. It was clearly time for 
proper rebuke when evening came; and 
as she sat by the light, mending Mr. El- 
bury’s stockings, she said over and over 
again that she had walked into this with 
her eyes wide open, and if the experi- 
ence of forty years hadn’t put any sense 
into her it was too late to help it now. 
Suddenly she heard the noise of wheels 
Could anything have 


in the side-yard. 
happened to Mr. Elbury? were they 
bringing him home hurt, or dead even? 
He never drove up from the station un- 


less it were bad weather. She rushed to 
the door with a flaring light, and was 
bewildered at the sight of trunks and, 
most of all, at the approach of Mr. El- 
bury, for he wore a most sentimental 
expression, and led a young person by 
the hand. 

‘“ Dear friend,” he said, in that mellow 
tone of his, “I hope you, too, will love 
my little wife.” 

Almost any other woman would have 
dropped the kerosene-lamp on the door- 
step, but not Miss Eliza Peck. Luckily 
a gust of autumn wind blew it out, and 
the bride had to fumble her way into 
her new home. Miss Peck quickly pro- 
cured one of her own crinkly lamplight- 
ers, and bent toward the open fire to 
kindle a new light. 

“You've taken me by surprise,” she 
managed to say, in her usual tone of 
voice, though she felt herself shaking 
with excitement. 

At that moment the ailing step-daugh- 
ter gave a forlorn little wail from the 
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wide sofa, where she had been put to 
sleep with difficulty. Miss Peck’s kind 
heart felt the pathos of the situation ; 
she lifted the little child and stilled it, 
then she held out a kindly hand to the 
minister's new wife, while Mr. Elbury 
stood beaming by. 

“T wish you may be very happy here, 
as I have been,” said the good woman, 
earnestly. ‘“ But, Mr. Elbury, you ought 
to have let me know. I could have kept 
a secret ”—and satisfaction filled Eliza 
Peck’s heart that she never, to use her 
own expression, had made a fool of her- 
self before the First Parish. She had 
kept her own secret, and in this earth- 
quake of a moment was clearly conscious 
that she was hero enough to behave as 
if there had never been any secret to 
keep. And indignation with the Rever- 
end Mr. Elbury, who had so imprudently 


‘kept his own counsel, threw down the 


sham temple of Cupid which a faithless 
god called Propinquity had succeeded 
in rearing. 

Miss Peck made a feast, and for the 
last time played the part of hostess at 
the minister’s table. She had remorse- 
lessly inspected the conspicuous bad 
taste of the new Mrs. Elbury’s dress, the 
waving, cheap-looking feather of her 
hat, the make-believe richness of her 
clothes, and saw, with dire compassion, 
how unused she was to young children. 
The brave Eliza tried to make the best 
of things—but one moment she found 
herself thinking how uncomfortable Mr. 
Elbury’s home would be henceforth with 
this poor reed to lean upon, a townish, 
empty-faced, tiresomely pretty girl ; the 
next moment she pitied the girl herself, 
who would have the hard task before 
her of being the wife of an indolent 
preacher in a country town. Miss Peck 
had generously allowed her farm to sup- 
plement the limited salary of the First 
Parish ; in fact, she had been a silent 
partner in the parsonage establishment 
rather than a dependant. Would the 
First Parish laugh at her now? It was 
a stinging thought ; but she honestly be- 
lieved that the minister himself would 
be most commiserated when the parish 
opinion had found time to simmer 
down. 

The next day our heroine, whose face 
was singularly free from disappointment, 
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told the minister that she would like to 
leave at once, for she was belated about 
many things, not having had notice in 
season of his change of plan. 

“T’ve been telling your wife all about 
the house and parish interests the best I 
can, and it’s likely she wants to take 
everything into her own hands right 
away,” added the uncommon house- 
keeper, with a spice of malice; but Mr. 
Elbury flushed, and looked down at the 
short, capable Eliza appealingly. He knew 
her virtues so well that this announce- 
ment gave him a crushing blow. 

“Why, I thought of course you would 


continue here as usual,” he said, in a 
strange, harsh voice that would have 
been perfectly surprising in the pulpit. 
“Mrs. Elbury has never known any 


care. We count upon your remaining.” 

Whereupon Miss Peck looked him dis- 
dainfully in the face, and, for a moment, 
mistook him for that self so often re- 
proved and now sunk in depths of 
ignominy. 

“Tf you thought that, you ought to 
have known better,” she said. ‘ You 
can’t expect a woman who has property 
and relations of her own to give up her 
interests for yours altogether. I got a 
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letter last night from my brother’s boy, 
little Tom, and he’s got leave from his 
mother and her husband to come and 
stop with me a good while—he says all 
winter. He’s been sick, and they’ve had 
to take him out o’ school. I never sup- 
posed that such stived-up air would 
agree with him,” concluded Miss Peck, 
triumphantly. She was full of joy and 
hope at this new turn of affairs, and the 
minister was correspondingly hopeless. 
“Til take the baby home for a while, if 
*twould be a convenience for you,” she 
added, more leniently. ‘That is, after I 
get my house well warmed, and there’s 
something in it to eat. I wish you could 
have spoken to me a fortnight ago ; but 
I saw Joe Farley to-day—that boy that 
lived with me quite a while—he’s glad to 
come back. He only engaged to stop 
till after cider-time where he’s been this 
summer, and he’s promised to look about 
for a good cow forme. I always thought 
well of Joe.” 

The minister turned away ruefully, 
and Miss Peck went about her work. 
She meant to leave the house in the best 
of order; but the whole congregation 
came trooping in that day and the next, 
and she hardly had time to build a fire 
in her own kitchen before Joe Farley 
followed her from the station with the be- 
loved little Tom. He looked tall and thin 
and pale, and largely freckled under his 
topknot of red hair. Bless his heart! how 
his lonely aunt hugged him and kissed 
him, and how thankful he was to get back 
to her, though she never would have sus- 
pected it if she had not known him so 
well. A shy boy-fashion of reserve and 
stolidity had replaced his early demon- 
strations, but he promptly went to the 
shelf of books to find the familiar old 
“Robinson Crusoe.” Miss Peck’s heart 
leaped for joy as she remembered how 
much more she could teach the child 
about books. She felt a great wave of 
gratitude fill her cheerful soul as she re- 
membered the pleasure and gain of those 
evenings when she and Mr. Elbury had 
read together. 

There was a great deal of eager dis- 


cussion in the village ; and much amused ° 


scrutiny of Eliza’s countenance, as she 
walked up the side-aisle that first Sunday 
after the minister was married. She led 
little Tom by the hand, but he opened 
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the pew-door and ushered her in hand- 
somely, and she looked smilingly at her 
neighbors and nodded her head sideways 
at the boy in a way that made them 
suspect that she was much more in love 
with him, freckles and all, than she had 
ever been with Mr. Elbury. A few min- 
utes later she frowned at Tom sternly for 
greeting his old acquaintances over the 
pew-rail in a way that did not fit the day 
or place. There was no chance to laugh 
at her disappointment ; for nobody could 
help understanding that her experience 
at the parsonage had been merely inci- 
dental in her life, and that she had re- 
turned willingly to her old associations. 
The dream of being a minister’s wife had 
been only a dream, and she was surprised 
to find herself waking from it with such 
resignation to her lot. 

“Td just like to know what sort of a 
breakfast they had,” she said to herself, 
as the bride’s topknot went waving and 
bobbing up to the parsonage-pew. “If 
ever there was a man who was fussy 
about his cup o’ coffee, ’tis Reverend 
Wilbur Elbury! There now, Elizy Peck, 
don’t you wish twas you a-setting there 
up front and feeling the eyes of the 
whole parish sticking in your back? You 
could have had him, you know, if you’d 
set right about it. I never did think 
you had proper ideas of what gettin’ pro- 
moted is; but if you ain’t discovered a 
new world for yourself, like C’lumbus, I 
miss my guess. If you’d stayed on the 
farm all alone last year you'd had no 
thoughts but hens and rutabagys, and 
as ’tis you’ve been livin’ amon’st books. 
There’s nothin’ to regret if you did just 
miss makin’ a fool o’ yourself!” 

At this moment Mr. Elbury’s voice 
gently sounded from the pulpit, and Miss 
Peck sprang to her feet with the agility 
of a jack-in-the-box—she had forgotten 
her surroundings in the vividness of 
her revery. She hardly knew what the 
minister said in that first prayer; for 
many reasons this was an exciting day. 

A little later our heroine accepted the 
invitation of her second-cousin, Mrs. Cor- 
bell, to spend the hour or two between 
morning and afternoon services. They 
had agreed that it seemed like old times 
and took pleasure in renewing this cus- 
tom of the Sunday visit. Little Tom 
was commented upon as to health and 
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growth and freckles and family resem- 
blance ; and when hestrayed out of doors 
after such an early dinner as only a grow- 
ing boy can make vanish with the en- 
chanter’s wand of his appetite, the two 
women indulged in a good talk. 

“T don’t know how you viewed it this 
morning,” began Cousin Corbell ; “ but, 
to my eyes, the minister looked as if he 
felt cheap as a broom. There, I never 
was one 0 his worshippers, you well 
know. To speak plain, Elizy, I was 
really concerned at one time for fear you 
would be over-persuaded. I never said 
one word to warp your judgment, but I 
did feel as if *twould be ashame. I. ai 

But Miss Peck was not ready yet to 
join the opposition, and she interrupted 
at once in an amiable but decided tone. 
“ We'll let by-gones be by-gones ; it’s just 
as well, and a good deal better. Mr. 


Elbury always treated me the best he 
knew how ; and I knew he wa’n’t perfect, 
but ’*twas full as much his misfortune as 
hisfault. I declare Idon’t know what else 
there was he could ha’ done if he hadn’t 
taken to preaching ; and he has very kind 
feelings, specially if anyone’s in trouble. 


Talk of ‘leading about captive silly 
women, there are some cases where 
we've got to turn round and say it right 
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the other way—'tis the silly women that 
do the leadin’ themselves. And I tell 
you,” concluded Miss Peck, with appar- 
ent irrelevancy, “I was glad last night to 
have a good honest look at a yellow sun- 
set. If ever Ido go and set my mind 
on a minister, I'm goin’ to hunt for one 
that’s well settled in a hill parish. I 
used to feel as if I was shut right in, 
there at the parsonage ; it’s a good house 
enough if it only stood where you could 
see anything out of the windows. I 
can’t carry out my plans o’ life in any 
such situation.” 

“T expect to hear that you’ve blown 
right off the top o’ your hill some o’ 
these windy days,” said Mrs. Corbell, 
without resentment, though she was 
very dependent, herself, upon seeing the 
passing. 

The church-bell began to ring, and 
our friends rose to put on their bonnets 
and answer its summons. Miss Peck’s 
practical mind revolved the possibility 
of there having been a decent noonday 
meal at the parsonage. “Maria Cor- 
bell! ” she said, with dramatic intensity, 
“mark what I'm goin’ to say—it ain’t I 
that’s goin’ to reap the whirlwind ; it’s 
your pastor, the Reverend Mr. Elbury, of 
the First Parish !” 


SEPARATION. 
By Ellen Burroughs. 


Atone the Eastern shore the low waves creep, 
Making a ceaseless music on the sand,— 
A song that gulls and curlews understand, 
The lullaby that sings the day to sleep. 
A thousand miles afar, the grim pines keep 
Unending watch upon a shoreless land, 
Yet through their tops, swept by some wizard hand, 
The sound of surf comes singing up the steep. 


Sweet, thou canst hear the tidal litany ; 

I, mid the pines land-wearied, may but dream 

Of the far shore; but though the distance seem 
Between us fixed, impassable, to me 

Cometh thy soul’s voice, chanting love’s old theme, 
And mine doth answer, as the pines the sea. 
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By Harold Frederic. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE NIGHT : MASTER AND MAN. 


AxBert walked across the yard toward 
the larger of the new stable buildings. 
It was a dry, warm, luminous night, ra- 
diant overhead with the glory of a whole 
studded heaven of stars. The moon, 
the full, shining-faced moon of October, 
would rise in an hour or so, and then 
would come pale mists along the valley 
bottom-lands, and perhaps clouds in the 
eastern sky. But one could walk bare- 
headed in this soft starlight now, with- 
out a fear of cold. 

The lawyer paid no sort of attention 
to the night, but strode across the grass, 
swung himself over the stile, and pulled 
back the great stable door, creaking 
shrilly on its rollers, with angry en- 
ergy. Hestopped upon the threshold of 
the darkness, through which the shapes 
of carriages covered with white sheets 
vaguely loomed, and called out : 

* Milton !” 

There was the answering sound of 
footsteps overhead. A door at the top 
of the stairs was opened, and a flood of 
light illumined the staircase. 

“Oh, you've got back, ay?” said a 
voice from the top. 

Albert’s answer was to climb the short, 
upright flight of stairs and enter the 
room above. 

It had been Milton’s idea, when the 
new buildings were erected, to achieve 
complete domestic autonomy by arrang- 
ing for himself a residential room above 
the carriage place. The chamber was 
high and commodious. It had been 
lathed and plastered, and, in lieu of wall- 
paper, the sides were decorated with 
coarsely colored circus bills, or pictures 
from sporting weeklies, all depicting 
women in tights. There was a good 
corded bed in one corner. Two chairs, 
a stained pine-table, on which, beside 
the lamp, were some newspapers, a little 


wood stove, and a mantle-shelf covered 
with tin-types and cheap photographs, 
completed thescene. Milton enjoyed liv- 
ing here greatly. It comported with his 
budding ideas of his own personal dig- 
nity, and it freed him from the disagree- 
able supervision which the elder Miss 
Fairchild was so prone to exercise over 
all who lived in the house. Only the 
Lawton girl, Melissa, came across the 
yard each forenoon, to tidy up the room 
and chuckle over the pictures and the 
tastes which these, and the few books 
Milton from time to time brought home 
from a sporting library at Thessaly, in- 
dicated. 

“Tt’s lucky you hadn’t gone to bed,” 
said the lawyer, curtly, pulling his hat 
over his eyes to shade them from the 
flaring light, and sitting down. “I was 
going to wake you up. What's your 
news ?” 

“Tve been over to Tyre twice to see 
Beekman, ’n’ no use. Once he wouldn’t 
talk at all—jis’ kep’ his ole lantern-jaws 
tight shet, ’n’ said ‘Ef Albert Fairchild 
wants to see me, he knaows where I kin 
be faound.’ Th’ other time he was more 
talkative—tried his best to fine aout 
what I was drivin’ at, but I éouldn’t git 
no satisfaction aout o’ him. He wouldn’t 
bine himself to nothin’. He jis’ stood 
off et arm’s lenth, ’n’ sized up what I 
was a-sayin’ in that dum sly way o’ his. I 
couldn’t make head nor tailof him. He 
wouldn’t say he would take money, 
’n’ he wouldn’t say he wouldn’t. He 
wouldn’t say yes or nao to th’ post-office 
scheme, or anythin’ else. He jis’ kep’ 
his big eyes on me, as much as to say, 
‘You ketch a weasel asleep !’ ’n’ listened. 
Naow yeh knaow th’ hull of it. If yeh 
want anythin’ more done, yeh better do 
it yerself.” 

The lawyer looked attentively at his 
hired man, and drummed with his fin- 
gers on the table. “So that’s all, is it? 
You are no further ahead with Beekman 
than when the convention adjourned ? 
You’ve got no proposition from him—no 
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statement as to how he takes my pro- 
posals ?” 

“That's it, Albert—jest it!” 

Something in Milton’s tone seemed to 
annoy Albert even more than his confes- 
sion of failure had done. He rose to his 
feet abruptly. ‘“ Don’t ‘Albert’ me!” he 
said, raising his voice out of its accus- 
tomed calm ; “I don’tlikeit! You take 
too much upon yourself. But—I am to 
blame for it myself. Ive let you run 
things with too free a hand, and trusted 
affairs to you that I ought to have kept 
to myself. It is always my way,” he 
went on, in petulant self-criticism. “I 
never did trust anybody who was worth 
the powder to*blow him up. I ought to 
be used to it by this time. But to en- 
counter two such fools in one evening— 
and this evening of all others, too—by 
George! it’s enough to make a man 
strike his mother!” 

“T ain’t no fool, Mister Fairchild ”— 
the hired man was standing up too, and 
his harsh tones gave the title an elab- 
orate, almost ridiculous, emphasis—“ ’n’ 
Tll thank yeh to keep yer tongue civil, 
tew! Ef yeh don’t like my style, yeh 


kin git sum’un else to do yer dirty work 


for yeh. Ive no hankerin’ fer it. Im 
hired to manage this farm,I am. Noth- 
in’ was said *baout my hevin’ to run a 
Congresshn’l campaign into th’ bargain. 
I ain’t sayin’ but what I kin do it’s well’s 
some other folks. I ain’t sayin’ that it’s 
beyon’ me. P’raps I've got my pull ’n 
this caounty, ’s well’s some other peo- 
ple. P’raps fI was amine to, I could 
knock somebuddy’s game sky-high, jis’ 
by liftin’ my little finger to-morrer. I 
ain’t sayin’ I'm goin’ to dew it. I 
ain’t findin’ no fault with yeh. AllI say 
is I ain’t goin’ to take one ioty o’ slack 
from you, or anybody else, about this 
tiing. You hear me /” 

The hired man had spoken aggres- 
sively and loudly, with his thumbs in 
the arm-holes of his vest, and his shagg 
head well up in the air. He knew his 
employer pretty well, and had estimated 
with some precision the amount of im- 
pudence he would bear. This full meas- 
ure he was not disposed to abate one 
atom. He had failed to buy the Jay 
County boss, or even to satisfactorily 
gauge his intentions, it was true, but 
that was no reason why he should sub- 
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mit to being called a fool by Albert 
Fairchild, who couldn’t run his farm, let 
alone his Congressional campaign, with- 
out him. So the mean-figured, slouch- 
ing countryman, with his cheap, ill-fit- 
ting clothes, frowsy beard, and rough, 
red hands truculently spread palm out- 
ward on his breast, stood his ground 
before the city lawyer and grinned defi- 
ance at him. 

The lawyer did not immediately reply. 
He was not ordinarily at a loss for words 
or decisions in his dealings with men, 
but this rude, uncouth rustic, with his 
confident air and his fund of primordial 
cunning, puzzled him. There was some 
uneasiness in the feeling, too, for he 
could not remember the exact limits of 
his confidences with Milton. Moreover, 
he could not afford, at any price, to quar- 
rel with him now on the eve of the con- 
vention. “After the election we'll clip 
your wings, my fine fellow,” he thought 
to himself, but he gave the words upon 
which he finally decided a kindlier 
turn. 

“Yes, I hear you. Almost anybody 
on the side-hill could, the way you are 
talking. There is no reason why you 
should lose your temper. If you couldn’t 
fix Beekman, why, that’s all there is to it. 
We must go at it in a different way. I 
can see through him. He’s standing out 
for a cash payment. The old fox wants 
money down.” 

“Well, you've got it fur him, hain’t 
yeh? Go ’n’ give it to him, straight 
aout |” 

* But that’s it—I wanted you to bring 
back an idea of his figure.” 

“His figger, How much hev yeh 
got?” 

“Never mind that—it’s a d—d sight 
more than the office is worth ; but when 
a man gets into a fight of this sort, he’s 
got to force his way through, cost or no 
cost.” 

“Air yeh sure it can’t be traced? 
Wuz yeh careful to raise it so nobuddy 
cud spot yeh, and give aout that yeh got 
so much money together for purposes 
0’ bribery ?” 

“Yes, itis perfectly safe. 
record.” 

“’N’ nobuddy on airth knaows yeh’ve 
got th’ money?” 

“Not a living soul!” 


There is no 
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The two men communed together as 
to the importance of immediate action. 
The convention was to reassemble at 
Tyre, fifteen miles away, at eleven the 
following forenoon. The political mas- 
ter of Jay County, Abe Beekman, who 
held in his hands the deciding power, 
lived near Tyre, but in the valley some 
miles farther on. The first train from 
Thessaly in the morning would be too 
late, for Beekman would have already 
arrived on the ground at Tyre, coming 
from the opposite direction, and would 
have begun work on his own hook. He 
must be seen at his home, early in the 
morning. The question was—how to en- 
compass this. 

“You might drive across to-night,” 
Albert suggested ; “it can’t be more 
than twenty miles. It’s a bad, uphill 
road, but four or five hours ought to do 
it, easily enough. By George—I believe 
Tll go myself—start at once, see Beek- 
man about daybreak, and then come back 
to Tyre by breakfast-time, as if I had just 
driven over from here. No one will sus- 
pect a thing.” 

“Yes, thet’s a fust-rate idee,” assented 
Milton ; “only be keerful ‘n’ put yer 
money in a safe place.” 

The lawyer again slapped his breast 
with a confident “ Never fear about that,” 
and went to the house to get some 
wraps for the night ride, leaving Milton 
to harness the grays and drag out the 
side-bar buggy with the pole. The hired 
man hummed to himself as he moved 
quietly, dexterously, in the semi-darkness 
in the performance of this task. 

Albert returned, just as the hame- 
straps were being buckled. 

“‘ Everybody seems to be asleep in the 
house,” he said. “If they ask any ques- 
tions in the morning, mind you know 
nothing whatever. That brother of mine 
is no friend. Be careful what you say 
to him. Let him walk to the depot in 
the morning. Itll do him good. Oh 
yes, by the way, better let me have one 
of those revolvers of yours—you have 
‘em upstairs, haven’t you ?—give me the 
one that strikes fire every time.” 

Milton came down and out presently, 
saying that he just remembered having 
lent the weapon. “’Tother’s no good,” 
he added; “yeh don’t need no pistol 
anyway. Th’ moon’ be up direc'ly.” 
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Albert gathered up the lines and 
drove out slowly toward the road. 

“Yeh better save th’ beasts till after 
yeh git over Tallman’s Hill, ’n’ rest ’em 
there by th’ gulf!” Milton called after 
him, as a last injunction. 

The hired man stood at the stable 
door, and watched the buggy pass the 
darkened, silent house, turn out on the 
high-road, and” disappear beneath the 
poplars. The moon was just coming 
up, beyond this line of trees, and it 
made the gloom of their shadow deeper. 
His eyes, from following the vehicle, 
ranged back to the house, which reared 
itself black against the whitening sky. 
There was there no sound, nor any sign 
of life. He took a revolver out of his 
pocket, and examined it in the starlight, 
cocking it again and again to make sure 
that there had been no mistake. Satis- 
fied with the inspection, he put it back 
in his side coat-pocket. He went up- 
stairs, changed his hat, took a drink out 
of a flat brown bottle in his cupboard, 
and spent a minute or two looking at 
one of the tin-type portraits on the 
mantle-shelf. He held the picture to the 
light, and grinned as he gazed—then 
put it in his breast-pocket, blew out the 
lamp, and felt his way softly down stairs. 

A few minutes later he came out from 
the stable, leading the swift black mare. 
She was saddled and bridled, and seemed 
to understand, as he led her over the 
grass, that he wanted no noise made. 
The man and beast, throwing long, 
grotesque shadows on the lawn, in the 
light of the low moon, stole past the 
house, and out upon the road. Milton 
here climbed into the saddle, and with 
an exultant little cluck, started in the 
direction his master had gone, still keep- 
ing the black mare on the grass. They, 
too, disappeared under the poplars. 

The moon mounted into the heavens, 
pushing aside the aspiring clouds which 
sought to dispute her passage, then 
clothing them in her own livery of light, 
and drawing them upward after her, in 
a glittering train of attendance. Allover 
the hill-side the calm radiance rested. 
The gay hues with which autumn’s day- 
brush painted the woods, the hedge- 
rows, the long stretches of orchard, 
stubble, and field, sought now to only 
hint at their beauty, as they yielded new 
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outlines, mystic suggestions of form and 
color, in the soft gray picture of mezzo- 
tint. Thin films of vapor rose to enwrap 
the feet of the dark firs, nearer to the 
sky, and in the valley below the silver 
of the moonlight lost itself on the frost- 
like whiteness of the gathering mist. 
It was a night for the young to walk 
together, and read love’s purest, hap- 
piest thoughts in each other’s eyes—for 
the old to drink in with thankful con- 
fession the faith that the world was still 
gracious and good. 

Milton was walking the mare now, 
still on the grass. He could hear the 
sound of wheels, just ahead. 


CHAPTER XXIi. 
THE NIGHT : THE LOVERS. 


Sern had gone up to his room ina 
state of wretchedness which, seeming 
insupportable at the outset, had grown 
steadily worse upon reflection. He said 
to himself that he had never before in 
his whole life been so humiliated and 
unhappy, and then smiled with pitying 
contempt for the inadequacy of such a 
statement of the case. One’s career 
must have been Titanic in its tragic ex- 
periences to warrant such a comparison. 
“T have never known before what suf- 
fering was,” he thought, as he paced up 
and down his little room, scourging 
himself with the lash of bitter reflec- 
tions. 

To try to sleep did not enter his head. 
He sat for a long time on the side of 
the bed, seeking to evolve something 
like order from the chaos of his wits, 
but he could not think. Had he tried 
to write, to discuss the thing in a letter, 
the simple familiar operation of the pen 
might have led him out of the cul-de-sac. 
As it was, whichever turn his mind 
sought to take, there rose an impassable 
barrier of shame or rage or self-recrim- 
ination. In whatever light he tried to 
view the situation, it was all pain. He 


had been curtly, cruelly thrown off by 
his brother—the man to whom he owed 
everything—and he had had to listen 
to the most cutting, insulting language 
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from this brother before they parted. 
Then, as he clenched his fists and fumed 
with impotent anger at the recollection 
of this language, there would come to 
divert this wrath, and turn it back upon 
himself, the facts that he had interposed 
his own boyish vanity and conceit to 
balk this brother’s purposes, and had 
been caught trembling on the very brink 
of making love to this brother’s wife. 
Did he not richly merit Albert’s scorn ? 
He could remember—should he ever 
forget ?—the exact words of Albert’s 
contemptuous characterization : ‘“ A con- 
ceited, presumptuous, offensive fool.’ 
Did he not deserve them all? He owed 
this brother everything: the honest boy 
insisted upon saying this to himself over 
and over again, as the basis of all argu- 
ment on the subject; the opportunity 
came for him to repay something of this 
debt. How had he improved it? By 
setting himself up to oppose this brother 
in the chief object of his life, and, as if 
this were not enough, by yielding weakly 
to the temptation to rob him of his do- 
mestic honor as well! “I must be a 
villain as well as a fool, must I!” the 
youngster growled between his set teeth, 
as he threw himself from the bed, and 
began the gloomy pacing up and down 
again. 

He had not lighted his lamp. The 
soft half-darkness of the starlight, suf- 
ficing barely to render objects visible in 
the room, suited his mood. He heard 
the sound of wheels now on the gravel 
below. Looking out, he could see that 
the grays were being driven out; as 
they turned the corner of the house, the 
full moonlight fell upon them and the 
carriage, and Seth saw distinctly that it 
was his brother who was driving, and 
that he was wrapped as for an all-night 
ride. 

“He won't even stay under the same 
roof with me!” he said, half-aloud, with 
a fresh bitterness of self-accusation— 
and then the torment of reproaching 
voices began in his breast again. 

As he turned from the window he 
heard a low rapping at his door; a 
minute later, he heard Isabel’s voice, 
almost a whisper : 

“Seth! Don’t open the door, but tell 
me, who was it that went out with the 
carriage just now? I heard it, but from 
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my window I could see nothing. Was 
it he?” 

Seth answered, as calmly as he could : 
“Yes, I am sure of it. I recognized 
him.” He stood close to the door, and 
the thought that only the thin pine-pan- 
els divided him from her was uppermost 
in his mind. 

There was a little pause. Once his 
hand involuntarily moved toward the 
latch, but he drew it back. Then she 
spoke again : 

“You had a terrible quarrel, didn’t 
you, and all for me! I heard your an- 
swer, Seth, ‘way up here. How nobly 
you spoke! It went straight to my 
heart, to hear his brutality rebuked in 
that manly way. I sha’n’t forget it.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
she whispered, with a lingering softness, 
*Good-night!” and he heard the faint 
rustling of her garments down the hall. 

Brief as the interruption was, it had 
changed the whole spirit of his thoughts. 
The vindictive accusing demons had van- 
ished, and left no more than a numbing 
sense of past torture in his breast. The 
anguish of self-condemnation, the crush- 
ing burden of self-humiliation, had passed 
away. The moonlight, as it spread over 
the slope toward Thessaly village, seemed 
to bring healing in its peaceful radiance. 
His own provocation grew ‘mountain 
high ; his brother’s justification for his 
insults and barbarity diminished. “I 
was doing only my duty in opposing 
him,” he said, confidently, and there was 
no voice of dissent now. ‘“Stiil more 
was I right in defending poor Isabel 
from his unmanly imputations. If a 
man is incapable of appreciating such a 
wife ; 

He did not follow out his thought, but 
surrendered himself instead to calling 
up, and enjoying in detail, the sweet 
scene which Albert’s coming had so 
rudely broken into. How delicious it 
all was, as fancy now limned its outlines 
—yet not all the dainty graces of imag- 
ination and memory could reproduce in 
its full charm the original. He could 
think, and think, until the whole room 
seemed instinct with her presence, but 
how poor a counterfeit it all was, lacking 
the perfume of her hair and laces, the 
deep, languorous glow of her eyes, the 
thrilling melody of her low voice. The 
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tender, caressing prolongation of sylla- 
bles in that whispered “ good-night” 
made soft soul-music still in his ears. 
The insane thought—he did not dare ask 
himself if it were also a hope—that she 
might come again, took possession of 
him, and he stood for a long time close 
by the door, listening, waiting. 

It was while Seth stood thus, seeing 
only with the eyes of the mind, that Mil- 
ton stole past on the grass below, with 
the black mare, on his mission of mur- 
der. Had the young man been at the 
window instead, much that followed 
might have been different. 

Seth stood at the door for what seemed 
to him a long time, until gradually the 
futility of the action became apparent to 
him. “Of course she would not come!” 
he said, and resumed his pacing once 
more. 

The Faust-like vision began to dance 
before his eyes again, but with a witch- 
ery now which was uncanny. The calm 
of waiting had brought him enough 
strength of control to feel the presence 
of the cloven hoof in it all. The temp- 
tation was more urgent, strenuous than 
ever, but he was conscious of a deeper, 
more dogged spirit of resistance within 
him than ever, as well. There was no 
renewal of the savage, chaotic war of 
emotions under which he had suffered 
at the outset, groaning in the self-inflic- 
tion of purposeless pain. This was a 
definite, almost scientific, struggle be- 
tween two distinct forces, and though 
they fought their battle with all manner 
of sophistical weapons, and employed 
feints, pretended retreats, and false ad- 
vances in highest strategical form, he 
was never deceived for a moment as to 
which was the bad and which the good. 

The issue forced itself upon him, with 
a demand for decision which was imper- 
ative. He could stay no longer in his 
room. There was neither sleep nor rest 
of any kind there for him. 

He went to the door, and opened it. 
Through the blackness he could see a 
faint vertical line of light at the front 
end of the low hall, as of a lamp burning, 
and a door left ajar. The yellow ray 
gleamed as he looked at it, and seemed 
to wave itself in fascinating motions of 
enticement. He stood for a moment 
undecided, all his impulses strongly 
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swaying toward the temptation, all his 
resisting reasons growing weaker in 
their obstruction, and some even turn- 
ing coward, and whispering, as they laid 
down their arms, “After all, youth has 
its rights.” Then he squared his shoul- 
ders, with the old gesture of resolution, 
and walked steadily away from the line 
of light, down the stairs, and out of the 
door, bareheaded under the stars. 

He had walked for a long, long time 
before he became conscious that he had 
left his hat behind. The night air was 
exceptionally mild for the season, but it 
grew cool enough to bring this fact to 
his notice. As he put his hand to his 
head, and stopped short at the discovery, 
his whole mind seemed to clarify itself. 
He had been walking aimlessly, almost 
unconsciously—it must have been for 
much more than an hour. In a vague 
way, he knew where his steps had led 
him. He had walked through the or- 
chard to his mother’s grave, and stood 
for some time by the brier-clad wall and 
fence which surrounded it, thinking of 
his boyhood, and of her. Then he had 
struck across through Sile Thomas’s 
pasture, to the main road ; thence by 
the way of the school-house, and skirt- 
ing the hill, to the Burfield road, at the 
farthermost end of the line of poplars. 

As he stopped here now, collecting his 
thoughts, awakening himself as it were, 
the sound of chorus-singing reached 
him, faint at first, then growing more 
distinct. A wagon-load of young people 
were returning from Leander Crump’s 
husking, enjoying themselves in the fair 
moonlight. From the sounds, they must 
have been about in front of the Fairchild 
homestead, and they were coming rap- 
idly toward Seth. If he remained in 
the road, they must pass and recognize 
him. 

There was a division line of thorn 
hedge, long since grown into tall young 
trees, coming to the road here, and a 
path beside it leading to a rude stile in 
the turnpike fence. This path went 
straight to Mrs. Warren's house, as Seth 
had known from boyhood, but he gave 
this no thought as he stepped over the 
stile, and moved along in the shadow 
of the thorns. He walked a score of 


yards or so, and then stepped closer into 
the obscurity of the hedge, to wait till 
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the hay-wagon and its carolling crew had 
passed by on the road outside. He was 
feeling very cold now, and tired to boot, 
and said to himself that as soon as the 
road was clear he would go home and 
go to bed. 

To his surprise the singing came to 
an abrupt halt, just as the wagon ap- 
proached the end of the hedge. There 
was a chorus of merry “whoas !” as the 
horses drew up, and through the clear 
air Seth could hear a confused babel of 
voices, all jovially discussing something. 
One male voice, louder than the rest, 
called out: 

“You'd better let me come along with 
you!” 

There was some giggling audible, out 
of which rose a clear, fresh, girlish voice 
which Seth knew : 

“No, thanks! I can cut across by 
this path in less than no time. I’m not 
afraid. The tramps are all abed and 
asleep by this time, like other honest 
people.” 

With more laughter, and a salvo of 
“ good-nights!” the wagon started off 
again, and Annie Fairchild, singing 
lightly to herself the refrain of the cho- 
rus, and holding her face up to catch 
the full radiance of the moonlight, came 
walking briskly down the path. 

Despite her valiant confidence the 
young woman gave a visible start of 
alarm as Seth stepped out from the 
shadows to speak to her. She threw 
herself forward as if to run, then looked 
again, stopped, and then gave a little 
tremulous laugh, and cried : 

“Why, Seth! is that you? Mercy! 
How you frightened me!” 

He could think of nothing better than 
a feeble parody of her words: “ Yes, it 
is time all honest people were abed and 
asleep.” 

He said this with a half-smile, but the 
girl’s face grew more serious still as 
she looked at her cousin. She spoke 
eagerly : 

“Why, what’s the matter with you 
to-night? Where is your hat? You 
look as white as a ghost! Oh—have 
you come from our house? Is it some- 
thing about grandmother?” 

“No, it’s nothing about her. I 
haven’t been nearer your place than this. 
I only stepped in here so as to avoid the 
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I didn’t want them to see me 


wagon. 
like this.” ° 

“But why should you be like this? 
Now, Seth, I know something has hap- 


pened. What is it? Am I wanted? 
Can I do anything ?” 

“Let me walk with you to your 
house,” he said, and they turned to- 
gether down the path. ‘Something has 
happened. I don’t know that I can tell 
you what it is, but only to be with you 
like this rests and comforts me.” 

He was walking in the shadow; the 
strong light, which only tipped his 
shoulder occasionally, enveloped her. 
He watched her furtively as they moved 
along, and, just in proportion as he 
found relief and solace in the contem- 
plation of her clear, frank, serene face, 
he shrank from confiding his own weak 
woes to her. But, as he said, it was a 
comfort to be with her. 

They had walked almost to within 
sight of the Warren farm-house before 
he broke the silence. She had scarcely 
looked at him since they started, but 
kept her gray eyes straight ahead, as if 
viewing some fixed, distant object. Her 
lips were tightly pressed together—the 
only sign of emotion on her face—and 
this proof that she was hard at work 
thinking tended further to embarrass 
him. 

“T truly don’t know how to tell you, 
Annie,” he said at last. “But Albert 
and I have—have had words together ; 
in fact—we’ve quarrelled.” 

Her lips quivered a little. She did 
not turn her face toward him, but said, 
nervously: “I have been expecting 
that.” 

Seth did not ask himself the cause of 
his cousin’s anticipatory confidence, but 
went on gloomily : 

“Well, it has come. We had it out 
this evening, to the very last word. 
And then, as if that were not enough, 
the devil himself got hold of me after- 
ward, and tugged and tore at me to— 
but I can’t tell you that. I can scarcely 
realize myself what I've been through 
this night. Why, I’ve been wandering 
about here on the hill-side for hours, 
not knowing where I was going, or even 
what I was thinking of, like a madman. 
You can see how my hands are scratched 
and my clothes torn ; that is from the 
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berry-bushes, I suppose, up by mother’s 
grave. I remember being there. I 
didn’t even know that my head was bare 
until just before the wagon came up.” 

Before this remarkable recital of in- 
sane things, Annie was properly silent. 

Seth added, after a pause: “But it 
is all over now. And I can’t tell you, 
you can’t begin to guess, how it brings 
me to my senses, and soothes and re- 
stores me to have met you like this.” 

As he paused suddenly, they both 
turned to listen and look. From the 
knoll to the east, where the turnpike 
ran through a cutting, there came a 
curiously muffled sound, like yet unlike 
the first measured drumming of a par- 
tridge. It swelled a second later into 
something more definite, as they saw 
a dark horse, the rider crouching low 
over its neck, galloping like the wind 
along the high-road toward Thessaly. 
The pace was something prodigious— 
the horse had vanished like an appari- 
tion before they could look twice. But 
there had been nothing like a commen- 
surate volume of sound. 

“The horse was running on the grass 
beside the road,” Seth remarked. 

“Probably going for a doctor,” was 
her comment. ‘I wonder who is ill.” 

“It looked to me more like the head- 
less horseman than a sick-messenger.” 

As he said this, and they turned to 
walk again, his face lighted up once 
more. The thought seemed to please 
him, and he smiled on her as he added: 

“Let me be superstitious enough to 
fancy that the thing which just flashed 
by, in a rumble of low thunder, was the 
demon that has been torturing me all 
this while. We will say that he has been 
defeated, baffled, and has fled in despair, 
and that”—he looked still more smil- 
ingly at her—“ the fiend has been beaten 
and driven away by you. Do you know, 
Annie, that here in this lovely light you 
are the very picture of a good angel? 
Perhaps angels don’t wear seal-skin 
cloaks, or have such red cheeks, but if 
they knew how becoming they were, they 
would.” 

Annie’s face, which had been immo- 
bile in thought, softened a little. She 
was accustomed to her cousin’s hyper- 
bole. 

“T am delighted if you feel better,” 
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she laughed back. “But it is no credit 
specially tome. Contact with any other 
rational human being would probably 
have had the same effect upon you. If 
I had helped you in any way, or advised 
you, perhaps I might own the angelic 
impeachment. But I don’t even know 
the first thing about your trouble, except 
that you have quarrelled with Albert, 
and—and had a temptation.” 

She had begun gayly enough, but she 
uttered the last words soberly, almost 
gravely. Instinct and observation alike 
told her that Seth’s experiences had been 
of a deeply serious nature. 

He sighed heavily, and looked on the 
ground. How much could he tell her? 
—in what words should he putit? Even 
as he sought in his mind for safe and 
suitable phrases, an Idea—a great, lumi- 
nous, magnificent Idea—unfolded itself 
before his mental vision. It was not 
new to him—years ago he had often 
entertained and even nourished it—yet 
it had been hidden, dormant so long, 
and it burst forth now so grandly trans- 
formed and altered, that for an instant 
he stopped abruptly, and put his hand 
to his breast as if to catch his breath. 
Then he walked on again, still with his 
eyes on the ground. He fancied that 
he was meditating; instead, he was 
marvelling at the apotheosized aptness 
of the Providence which had sent this 
Idea at just this time, and swearing 
grateful fealty to it with all the earnest- 
ness of his being. 

He looked up at last, and drew her 
arm through his. They were near the 
house now. “I am going to make a 
clean breast of it, Annie,” he said. “If 
I have not finished when we get to the 
bars, shall we turn back? I want you 
to hear it all.” 

“Tt is pretty late, Seth,” she said, but 
neither in tone, nor in the manner in 
which she allowed her arm to be taken, 
was there the kind of refusal which dis- 
mays. 

There was no need now to seek words. 
They came fast, keeping pace with the 
surge of his thoughts. 

« Annie,” he began, “I have been as 
near the gates of hell to-night as it is 
given to a man to go, and bring back 
his soul. I have fancied all this while 
that I was strong because I was success- 


ful; that I was courageous because I 
happenedsto be clever. I found myself 
put to the test to-night, and I was weak 
as water. Iam afraid of myself. More, 
I have been making a fool of myself. I 
know now the measure of my weakness. 
I have the brains, perhaps, but I have 
no balance-wheel. I fly off; I do insen- 
sate things; I throw myself away. I 
need a strong, sweet, wise nature to lean 
upon, to draw inspiration from. Oh, if 
you could realize the peace, the happi- 
ness, your simple presence brought me 
this evening! I haven’t said it yet, An- 
nie, but you have-guessed it—I want to 
pledge myself to you, to swear that you 
are to be my wife.” 

The girl had drawn her arm from his 
before the last sentence was finished, 
and stood facing him. They were with- 
in call of the house, but she did not offer 
to renew the walk. She answered him 
with no trace of excitement, looking him 
candidly in the face : 

“Tam not sure just how to answer 
you, Seth. Hardly any girl would know, 
I think, how to treat such a declaration 
as that. Wait a moment—let me finish ! 
In the first place, Iam in doubt whether 
I ought to treat it seriously at all. You 
are disturbed, excited, to-night ; when 
we first met you looked and acted 
like a madman. And then again—un- 
derstand, I am trying to talk to you as 
a friend of all your life, instead of a mere 
girl acquaintance—I would not marry 
any man who I did not firmly believe 
loved me. You have not even pre- 
tended that you love me. You have 
simply complimented me on my dis- 
position, and pledged yourself to a part- 
nership in which I was to be a balance- 
wheel.” 

“ You are laughing at me!” 

“No, Seth, my dear cousin, not at all. 
I am only showing you the exact situa- 
tion. You are too excited, or too un- 
practical, to see it for yourself. You 
talk now about being at the gates of hell, 
and expressions like that—wild words 
which signify only that you have had 
trouble during the evening. I fancy 
that all men are apt to exaggerate such 
things—I know you are. Why, do you 
even know what trouble is? Have / 
had no trouble? Have I not lived 
a whole life of trial here with a bed- 
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ridden invalid? And there are other 
things that—that I might speak of, 
if I chose to complain. For instance” 
—her face brightened as she spoke, now, 
and a suggestion of archness twinkled in 
her eyes—‘“ was it not a terrible thing 
that I should have waded into the water, 
that day of the fishing party, and got 
you out all by myself, and then heard 
the credit coolly given to another—per- 
son, who never got so much as the soles 
of her shoes wet ?” 

Annie had begun seriously enough, 
but the softness of her real mood toward 
her cousin, together with the woman’s 
natural desire to have justice done her 
in affairs of the heart, had led her into 
a half-playful revelation of pique. Seth 
would have answered here, but she held 
up her hand, and went on : 

“Wait tilIam through. You didn’t 
know the truth in that matter of the 
log-jam. Iunderstand that. There are 
a good many other things the truth of 
which you don’t know. You don’t, for 
instance, know the real facts about your 
own mind. You have had trouble to- 
night—for all your talk about making a 
clean breast of it you haven’t told me 
yet what it was—and your imagination 
makes a mountain out of what was prob- 
ably a mole-hill, and you straightway 
rush off bareheaded to wander about 
like a ghost, and frighten people out of 
their wits ; and then, happening to meet 
a girl who, by the deceptive light of the 
moon, looks as if she had some sense 
about her, you take without considera- 
tion the most important step a man can 
take in his whole life. Isn’t that a fair 
statement of the case? And, thinking 
it all over, don’t you agree with me that 
you would better tie my handkerchief 
about your head and go home and go to 
bed ?” 

Seth laughed—a reluctant, in-spite-of- 
himself laugh. ‘“ You always would make 
fun of me when I tried to be serious. 
But if I ever was serious in my life, it is 
now. Listen to me, Annie! It is not 
my fault if I see you now, truly as you 
are, for the first time. I have been a 
fool. Iknowit. I said so at the start. 


But a man is the creature of circum- 
stances, you know. Things have hap- 
pened to-night which have opened my 
I realize now that you have been 


eyes. 


closest to my heart all the while, that I 
have loved you all ” 

Annie stopped him, with her hand 
upon his arm. 

“T don’t want you to finish that to- 
night. Please don’t, Seth. It would 
not be fair to me—or to yourself. Per- 
haps some other time when you have 
thought it over calmly—we will talk 
about it—that is, if you are of the same 
mind. If you are not, why, everything 
shall be just as it was before. And 
more than that, Seth, you—you mustn’t 
feel in the least bound by what has been 
said to-night. You know that I am 
older than you—two whole months! 
That isn’t as much as four years ”"—the 
meekest of her sex could scarcely have 
foregone that shaft—“ but it gives me 
some sort of authority over you. And 
Iam going to use it for your good. If 
it becomes necessary, I shall treat you 
like a perverse little boy, who doesn’t in 
the least know what is good for him.” 

There was no discouragement to Seth 
in the tones of her speech, however non- 
committal its text might be. He put 
his arm about her and murmured : 

“To think that I never knew until 
now! Ah, you make me very happy, 
Annie. And shall you be happy, too, 
do you think—happier than if we hadn't 
met?” 

She smiled as she disengaged herself, 
and gave him both hands to say that 
they must separate: “Happier at least 
than on the night of the fishing party. 
I cried myself to sleep that night.” 

Seth found the house wholly dark 
upon his return. He had no difficulty 
in getting to sleep, and his heavy slum- 
ber lasted until long after the breakfast 
hour the following forenoon. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE CONVENTION : THE BOSS. 


Tyre had seen better days. In the 
noble old time of stage-coaches it had 
been a thriving, almost bustling place, 
with mills turning out wares celebrated 
through all the section, with a starch 
factory which literally gave the name of 
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the town to its product as a standard of 
excellence, and with taverns which were 
rarely left with a vacant room more than 
a day at atime. In those days it had 
been a power in politics too. The old 
Court-House which frowned now upon 
the village green, elbowing the more 
modern brick jail out of public sight, 
was supposed to have echoed in its time 
about the tallest eloquence that any 
court-house in the State had heard. 
From Tyre had come to Albany, and 
Washington as well, a whole cluster of 
strong, shrewd, stalwart-tongued poli- 
ticians, who forced their way to speaker- 
ships, and judgeships, and even senator- 
ships, like veritable sons of Anak. It 
was a Tyre man who had beaten Aaron 
Burr in such and such a memorable con- 
test. It was another Tyre man who, by 
assuming lead of the distracted Buck- 
tails at a certain crucial period, had de- 
feated sundry machinations of the Clin- 
tonians, and sounded the death-knell of 
their hopes. There was a Tyre man in 
the Regency, of course, and he is pop- 
ularly believed, at least in Jay County, 
to have held that storied syndicate up 
by the tail, so to speak, years after it 
would otherwise have collapsed. At 
every State Convention, in this fine old 
time, inferior politicians from other sec- 
tions dissembled their appetites until 
Tyre had been fed to satiety. And in 
the sowing season of politics, when far- 
seeing candidates began arranging for a 
share in the autumn harvest of offices, 
no aspirant felt that his seed had a 
chance of sprouting until he had paid a 
pilgrimage to Tyre, and invoked the 
mercy, if he could not have the smiles, 
of the magnates there. 

It was due doubtless to the traditions 
of these visits, when Judge Gould, the 
hero of the great Biggs murder case, 
would be at the Nedahma House, and 
Senator Yates, who unravelled and 
dragged to the pitiless light the ma- 
sonic plot to blow up Mount Vernon, 
was to be found at the turnpike tavern, 
and both would keep pretty well in- 
doors toward evening, because Colonel 
DeLancey, who had shot four men be- 
fore Hamilton’s death discredited duel- 
ling, was in town on private business— 
it was no doubt due to these memories 
that Tyre kept up its political tastes 


and, in a faded way, its political pres- 
tige, long after its material importance 
and interest had vanished. The mills 
were remembered now only by the 
widened reaches in the stream where 
their dams had once been; the starch 
factory was a dismantled ruin, from 
which what wood-work the lightning 
had spared had long since been ab- 
stracted for fuel; one of the taverns 
was now a private dwelling, and the 
other two neither profited themselves 
nor pleased the wives of the village by 
their dependence upon local custom. 
But the men of Tyre were still intense 
politicians. Indeed, their known viru- 
lence had given to their county sobri- 
quet of Jayhawker an almost national 
fame. Nowhere else in the State, pro- 
portionately, were so many weekly par- 
tisan papers taken—not tame, dispas- 
sionate prints, but the fire-eaters of both 
party presses, with incessant harrowing 
accounts of peaceful and confiding ne- 
groes being massacred in the South, on 
the one side, answered regularly on the 
other by long, imposing tables of the 
money stolen by notorious criminals in 
the public service. This was the meat 
Tyre fed on, and contending editors 
could not serve it out too rank or highly 
peppered for its taste. 

The one excitement of Tyre, too—far 
transcending the county fair, which had 
only interested them casually, and which 
they had seen moved over to Sidon, on 
the line of the newly extended railroad, 
without a protest—was a political con- 
vention. There would be such a crowd 
about the Court House then as scarcely 
the spectacle of its being consumed by 
flames could draw at another time. The 
freeholders of Tyre paid much more 
than their fair share of county taxes ; 
they knew it, and did not grumble at 
the injustice. In fact, it rather pleased 
them than otherwise to see their town 
rated on the supervisor's assessment- 
rolls according to its ancient wealth ; 


the amercement was a testimonial to 


their dignity. Upstart towns like Sidon 
might wrangle over a few hundred dol- 
lars, and cheapen their valuation in the 
public eye by unworthy tricks; Tyre 
would have none of such small doings ; 
it would preserve a genteel exterior, 
even if it-had to eat pork grease on its 
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buckwheat cakes in domestic seclusion. 
But if there had been so much as a hint 
about holding a county convention any- 
where else than in the Tyre Court House 
—then, to use Abe Beekman’s homely 
expression, you would have seen the fur 
fly! Other towns might indulge their 
modern and mercenary tastes in county 
fairs, railroads, gas, reservoirs, and the 
like to their hearts’ content, but they 
must keep their hands off political con- 
ventions. He would be a brazen Jay- 
hawker indeed who should question 
Tyre’s monopoly of these ! 

So new generations of county pol- 
iticians followed precedent without 
thought of murmuring, and accepted the 
discomforts of jolting in crowded demo- 
crat wagons over the stony, bleak hills 
to Tyre, of eating cold, bad dinners 
in the smoke-dried, draughty barracks 
which had once been hotels, of drinking 
limed well-water with the unspeakable 
whiskey—as natural consequences of 
being interested in the public affairs of 
the nation. This resignation of other 
Jay County towns to the convention 
claims of Tyre swelled into a spirit of 
truculent defence every two years, when 
the question of a joint Congressional 
gathering for all three counties of the 
district came up. Precisely what would 
have happened if the bigger shires of 
Dearborn and Adams had combined in 
a refusal to come to Tyre, I am not bold 
enough to guess. The general feeling 
would probably have been that a crisis 
had arisen in which Jay County could 
do no less than dissolve her relations 
with the Federal Union. 

Fortunately no such menace of seces- 
sion and civil war was ever suffered to 
rise glowering on the horizon. Abe 
Beekman, the boss of Jay County, al- 
ways managed to have Tyre designated 
by the district committee, and the poli- 
ticians from Dearborn and Adams ami- 
ably agreed to console themselves for 
the nuisances of the trip by getting as 
much fun out of it as was possible— 
which, reduced to details, meant bring- 
ing their own whiskey, sternly avoiding 
the dangerous local well-water, and 
throwing at each other during the din- 
ner scramble such elements of the re- 
past as failed to attract their metropol- 
itan tastes. This procedure was not 


altogether to the liking of the Tyre 
landlords, who, however, compensated 
themselves for the diminution of the 
bar traffic and the havoc wrought in the 
dining-room, by quadrupling their ac- 
customed prices ; and the invasion of 
boisterous aliens had its seamy side for 
the women of the place, who found it to 
the advantage of their dignity to stop 
in-doors during the day which their hus- 
bands and fathers consecrated to the 
service of the Republic. But Tyre as a 
whole was proud and gratified. 

On the morning when the adjourned 
district convention was to reassemble, 
political interest throbbed with feverish 
quickness in all the pulsesof Tyre. The 
town could remember many a desperate 
and stirring combat on its well-worn 
battlefield, but never such a resolute, 
prolonged, and altogether delightful 
contest as this. The fight had its 
historic side, too. Every voter in Tyre 
could remember, or had been taught 
in all its details about, the famous 
struggle of the wet fall of 34, when 
Hiram Chesney, the Warwick of Jay 
County then, locked horns with the elder 
Seth Fairchild of Dearborn, and, to pur- 
sue the local phraseology, they pawed 
up more earth in their fierce encounter 
than would dam the Nedahma Creek. 
Poor Hiram had finally been worsted, 
falling ignobly on his native stamping 
ground, before the eyes of his own peo- 
ple. He had long since passed away, as 
Warwicks should when their king-mak- 
ing sinews have lost their strength. But 
another boss, perhaps in some ways a 
greater boss, had arisen in Jay County, 
in the person of Abram K. Beekman, 
and now, nearly half a century later, he 
was to try conclusions with a second 
Fairchild of Dearborn—a grandson of 
the hero of 34. They had grappled 
once, a fortnight before, and had had to 
separate again, after an all-day tug, with 
a fall credited to neither. Now, in a 
few hours, they were to canfront each 
other once more. What wonder that 
Tyre was excited ! 

The two gladiators had been the ob- 
served of all observers during the pre- 
liminary skirmish. Tyre was almost 
disposed to fancy the Dearborn man. 
In his portly, black-clad figure, his 
round, close-shaven, aquiline face, and. 
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his professional capacity for oratory, he 
had recalled pleasantly the days when 
the Jay County Bar was famous. The 
local magnate, Beekman, was not a law- 
yer ; he could not make a speech ; he 
didn’t even look as if he could make a 
speech. He had none of the affable, tak- 
ing ways which Albert Fairchild used 
to such purpose, but was brusque, self- 
contained, prone to be dogmatic when 
he was not taciturn. Thus the balance 
turned enough in Fairchild’s favor to 
about offset Beekman’s claims to local 
sympathy as a Jayhawker, and put Tyre 
people in excellent mental trim to enjoy 
all the points of the duel. 

For in the minds of these practical 
politicians, it was a duel. There was a 
third candidate, named Ansdell, it was 
true, supported by nearly all the Adams 
delegation, but then he was a reformer, 
and had not even come to the conven- 
tion, and Tyre had no use for him. A 
county boss who had got a machine, and 
purposed doing certain definite things 
with it, either to build up himself or 
crush somebody else, was natural and 
comprehensible ; but a man who set 
himself up as a candidate, without the 
backing of any recognized political 
forces, who came supported by dele- 
gates elected in a public and lawless 
manner without reference to the wishes 
of leaders, and who pretended that his 
sole mission in politics was to help 
purify it—who could make head or tail 
out of that ? 

Thus Tyreans talked with one another, 
as the village began to take on an air of 
liveliness after breakfast, and groups 
slowly formed on the sidewalks in front 
of the two hotels. There were many 
shades of diverging opinion as to the 
merits and the prospects of the ap- 
proaching contest, but on one matter 
of belief there was a consensus of agree- 
ment. The fight lay between Beekman 
and Fairchild, and the third man—it 
was interesting to note that ignorance 
of his name was fashionable—wasn’t in 
the race. Steve Chesney, whose right 
to speak oracularly on politics was his 
sole inheritance from the departed War- 
wick, his father, summed up the situa- 
tion very clearly from the stand-point of 
Tyre when he said, leaning comfortably 
against the post-office hitching-post, and 
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pointing his arguments in the right 
places with accurate tobacco-juice shots 
at a crack in the curb: 

“ The hull p’int’s this: Dearborn’s got 
seventeen votes, ain’t she?—solid for 
Fairchild. Then he’s got two ’n Adams, 
ain’t he?—makin’ nineteen ’n all. Th’ 
dude, he’s got what’s left of Adams, fif- 
teen ’n all. Jay County’s only got ten 
votes, ain’t she? Very well, they’re solid 
for Abe. Now! Twenty-three’s a ma- 
jority of the convention. Git twenty- 
three ’n’ that settles it. Th’ reformer, 
he needs eight votes. Kin he git ‘em? 
Whair frum? Frum Dearborn? Not 
much! Frum Jay? Well, not this even- 
ing! Count him out then. Of th’ other 
two, Fairchild wants four votes, Abe 
needs thirteen. Thet looks kind 0’ 
sickly for Abe, mebbe yeh think. But 
bear in mine thet th’ Adams men air 
pledged agin’ Fairchild by th’ same res- 
olution which bines ’em to th’ other 
chap. Abe wasn’t a candidate then ’n’ 
he didn’t git barred out. But they 
made a dead set agin Fairchild all 
through Adams, on ’count of his funny 
work at th’StateConvention. So, Adams 
kin go to Abe, ’n’ she can’t go to Fair- 
child. I tell yeh, Jay can’t be beat, ef 
she’s only a mine to think so—thet is, 
of course, ef Dearborn fights fair. Ef 
she don’t, p’raps she may win to-day, 
but I tell yeh, in thet case ther won’t be 
enough left of her candidate come ’lec- 
tion night to wad a hoss-pistol with.” 

The Jay County delegates had begun 
to straggle into town, and percolate 
aimlessly through the throngs in and 
about the bar-rooms, listening to the dis- 
cussions, and exchanging compliments 
and small talk with acquaintances. Pend- 
ing the appearance of their leader there 
was nothing else for them to do. There 
was a rumor that Abe Beekman was in 
town, sending for men as he wanted to 
see them, one by one, but nobody pro- 
fessed to be in the secret of his hiding- 
place, and nobody dreamed of attempt- 
ing to find out what Abe wished to keep 
dark. 

The Adams County men, delegates 
and others, came over the hill from the 
Spartacus station in a carryall, with 
four horses, and created a genuine sen- 
sation as they drew up with a great 
clatter and splashing of mud in front of 
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the Nedahma House, and descended 
jauntily from the rear step to the curb- 
stone. The natives eyed them all with 
deep interest, for upon their action de- 
pended the issue of the day, but there 
was a special excitement in watching the 
nine delegates with stove-pipe hats and 
gloves, and tight-rolled umbrellas, who 
came from Tecumseh itself. Tecumseh 
was the only city in the district, or the 
whole section, for that matter, and Jay 
County people timidly, wistfully dreamed 
of its gilded temptations, its wild revels 
of sumptuous gayety, its dazzling lux- 
uriance of life, as shepherd boys on the 
plain of Dura might have dreamed of 
the mysteries and marvels of Babylon. 
It was something, at least, to touch 
elbows with men whose daily life was 
passed in Tecumseh. 

Such of the younger Tyreans as had 
been introduced to these exalted creat- 
ures on their previous visit crowded 
around them now, to deferentially renew 
the acquaintance, and shine before their 
neighbors in its reflected light. 

Then the news filtered through the 
groups round about that Ansdell him- 


self had come up this time, and was the 
short, wiry little man with the drab 


overcoat and the sharp black eyes. This 
aroused a fleeting interest, and there 
was some standing on tip-toe to get a 
good view of him, but it could not last 
long, for Ansdell as a politician was not 
a tangible thing on which the tendrils 
of Tyre’s imagination could get a real 
grip. 

It was of more importance to learn 
whether the views of the Adams dele- 
gates had undergone any change— 
whether a new light had dawned upon 
them in the interim. They submitted 
graciously to the preliminary test of 
drinks at the bar, and pretended with 
easy affability to remember distinctly 
the various Tyre men who came up and 
recalled their acquaintance of a fort- 
night ago, but they had nothing to say 
that was to the purpose. They were 
waiting; they would see what turned 
up; they would certainly vote for Ans- 
dell on the first ballot; further than 
that they couldn’t say, but they saw no 
reason now why they shouldn’t keep on 
voting for him ; still, perhaps something 
might happen—this and nothing more. 
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Meanwhile there was an uneasy whis- 
per going the rounds to the effect that 
the two Adams men who had previously 
voted for Fairchild were now for Ans- 
dell, having succumbed to local pressure 
during the fortnight. The story could 
not be verified, for the two gentlemen 
in question had secreted themselves 
upon their arrival, and the other Adams 
men only grinned bland mystery when 
interrogated on the subject. This wor- 
ried the Tyre men a good deal more 
than they would have liked to admit, but 
there was a certain element of pleasure 
in it, too, for it added piquancy to the 
coming fight. 

The wooden minute-hand of the old 
clock on the Court House cupola had 
laboriously twitched along to the zenith 
of the dial once more, marking ten 
o'clock ; only half an hour remained 
now before the time for the convention 
to reassemble, and the Dearborn dele- 
gates were still absent. People began 
to stroll toward the Court House, and 
casually attach themselves to the out- 
skirts of the cluster of saturnine, clean- 
shaven, thin-featured old villagers, in 
high, black stocks and broad-brimmed 
soft hats, who stood on the steps, be- 
hind the fluted columns of the building’s 
ambitious Grecian front, and chewed 
tobacco voraciously while they set up 
the rival claims of Martin Van Buren and 
Francis Granger, or mumblingly wran- 
gled over the life and works of De Witt 
Clinton. These old men, by reason of the 
antiquity and single-heartedness of their 
devotion to their country, had two inal- 
ienable and confirmed rights : to sit on 
the platform close by the speakers when 
the Declaration of Independence was 
read each Fourth of July and to have 
the first chance for seats when the doors 
were opened at a political convention. 

At last the eyes of those who had lin- 
gered about the Turnpike Tavern were 
gladdened by the sight of the Dearborn 
crowd, driving furiously up in three or 
four vehicles. Milton Squires was in 
the foremost wagon, and he was the first 
to alight. 

He trembled and turned around swiftly 
as a man laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“What d’yeh want?” he demanded, 
with nervous alertness. 


The man whispered in his ear: “ Abe 
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Beekman is over in the back settin’-room 
at Blodgett’s, ’n’ he wants to see your 
man Fairchile right off.” 

Milton had regained his composure. 
“Sodo I want to see him. Whairabaouts 
is he? I was to meet him here.” 

“There ain't been no sign of him 
here, this mornin’. Nobuddy ’n Tyre’s 
laid eyes on him, so far’s I kin fine 
aout.” 

“Thet’s cur’ous,” said Milton, reflect- 
ively. “He started to drive over early 
enough. We cum by train, expectin’ to 
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fine him here. P’raps he’s seen Beek- 
man by this time, on th’ quiet.” 

“No, he ain’t!” The messenger’s 
tone was highly positive. 

“Then mebbe Id better go ’n’ see 
Beekman myself. Whair is Blodgett’s?” 

The man led the way off the main 
street, to a big, clap-boarded, dingy white 
house, fronting nowhere in particular, 
and stopped at the gate. 

“ Ain’t you comin’ in?” Milton asked 
him. 

“T dasen’t.” 


(To be continued.) 


PREPARATION. 


By Mrs. Fields. 


Lay thy heart down upon the warm soft breast 
Of June, and take thy rest ; 

The world is full of cares that never cease, 
The air is full of peace. 


Lie thou, my heart, beneath the burnished leaves ; 
What though the sad world grieves ! 

Is not the green earth joyous and at play 
Upon this ripe June day? 


Yet eager dost thou watch the building birds, 
The busy brooding herds, 

The pauseless journey of the sunlit days, 
The joy that never stays. 


O heart for whom these summer days are bright, 
Wouldst thou, too, gather light ? 

Art thou astir with every leaf that moves 
And the first bird that roves ? 


Art thou abroad with the white morning star, 
Scaling the heights afar ? 

Ceaselessly mounting, O thou heart, some hill 
The springs of life to fill? 
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As midnight to the dawn, 


as dark to day, 


As sun and shade at play, 
So do the hours exchange and tempests tune 
Their awful harps in June. 


This is the hour when buds prepare to break, 
When blossoms fruitage take ; 

This is the hour of breathing ere the heat 
O’ertake our wearied feet. 


Ye ships that lie afloat on stirless seas, 
Are ye then all at ease? 

Thou robin, singing from yon walnut-tree, 
Dost thou not call to me? 


Storm, rain, and dark, frost, snow, and chill, must be 
Ere thou the end shalt see; 


Reap thou! 


Nor all for thee, but for their need 


Who gather not the seed. 


TWO _ RUSSIANS. 


By Nora Perry. 


‘ 


30, I don’t wish to 
become acquaint- 
ed with him. I 
suppose an Amer- 
ican woman may 
be permitted to 
decline an intro- 
duction to a man 
she dislikes, even 
ina despotic coun- 
try like this, if she has no diplomatic re- 
lations to embarrass her.” 

“Yes, of course ; but if you continue 
to refuse to know General Siebeloff, 
things may, after a while, get to be a lit- 
tle awkward for you.” 

“ Things—what things ?” 

* Well, the General is an acquaintance 
—an old acquaintance—of several of our 
friends here, and you are liable to meet 
him in a way that will make your re- 





fusal to know him rather marked, won’t 
it?” 

« And what if it does? I think it will 
be a good thing for this Russian despot 
to see that one person dares to show him 
that cruelty and tyranny and cold-blood- 
edness are detestable.” 

“Now, Helena, I’m acquainted with 
General Siebeloff, and he isn’t at all 
cold-blooded or cruel. You've heard 
and read so much of this nihilistic doc- 
trine that you have come to believe that 
every government officer who obeys his 
orders with the least appearance of firm- 
ness is a tyrant. The General is a 
good fellow.” 

“A good fellow! If he is a good fel- 
low he couldn’t remain in the service of 
tyrants, where he would be obliged to 
carry out such orders.” 

“JT don’t suppose you would believe 
me if I should tell you that a less hu- 
mane man in his place would make 
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things a great deal worse for offenders. 
General Siebeloff holds a firm hand, but 
Iam confident that he tempers justice 
with mercy whenever he can possibly 
do so.” 

“What do you think of that case of 
young Nirovieff?” 

“ Nirovieff was a fool. He had warn- 
ing after warning, yet he went on with 
his plots and plans, and flourished them 
right under the noses of the officials. 
His best friends told him he was a fool. 
He wanted to show himself off, to get 
talked about. He isa regular bragga- 
docio. Do you think that any govern- 
ment is going to sit still and let such 
fellows openly insult it ?” 

“That's your side. Norovieff was 
only twenty-one. He and his father 
and brothers had all served Russia, and 
some of them lost their lives in that 
service.” 

“Served Russia! They have all of 
them, Tchernay tells me, been malcon- 
tents and fanatical nihilists, who believe 
in the destruction of everything, from 
the marriage law to the state ; and they 
called themselves patriots! That’s all 
blague.” 

“It’s you who are prejudiced. Mr. 
Vodjeska may well say that Americans 
find it hard to understand oppression, 
and are inclined to side with those in 
power—they themselves are so prosper- 
ous.” 

“Oh, he said that, did he? He seems 
to have spoken very freely to you.” 

A flush, partly of anger, rose to 
Helena Wetherby’s cheeks at this, but 
she vouchsafed no reply ; instead, she 
took particular pains to show the young 
man, who stood in rather an inelegant 
attitude, leaning against the mantel and 
jingling the loose coins in his pocket, 
that she considered his remark as un- 
worthy of reply. There were a few mo- 
ments of silence, which the gentleman 
broke by saying : 

“Well, I suppose there is no use in 
our discussing the point, but I sincerely 
hope that you won’t be noticeably stiff to 
the General if somebody should happen 
to present him to you.” 

“You were going to say ‘rude,’ 
Dick. I think I'm sufficiently a lady 


not to be rude to people.” 
A queer little half-smile sent the ends 
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of Dick Wetherby’s yellow mustache 
curling up. 

His cousin saw it, and was by no 
means made more placable in her mood. 
Another two or three minutes sped by 
in silence ; then the young man took his 
hands from his pockets and turned to 
leave the room. Just as he was about 
to open the door his cousin asked : 

“ Has General Siebeloff requested you 
to present him to your cousin, Dick?” 

“Requested me! Do you think I'd 
beat about the bush like this if he had ? 
I haven’t become so intimately asso- 
ciated with conspirators as to try to man- 
age people by tricks. General Siebeloff 
has never mentioned your name to me, 
and I dare say he has never observed 
you,” blunderingly added her cousin, 
his temper suddenly getting the better 
of him. 

Helena flushed. 

“Then I don’t see why you should 
trouble yourself about this matter of in- 
troduction,” she retorted. 

* Because I see that it can’t but be- 
come noticeable. The General is ac- 
quainted with our friends here, and 
Tchernay asked me the other night, at 
the Dorival dinner, how it happened 
that he didn’t seem to be also acquainted 
with you.” 

“Tchernay! Another 
Siebeloff’s admirers.” 

“A much safer man to admire than 


of General 


Vodjeska.” 

“Safe!” Helena’s lip curled con- 
temptuously. Then she burst out ve- 
hemently : 


“Yes, that is like Tchernay and his 
set. They have no patriotism, no cour- 
age ; they have no idea of self-sacrifice ; 
everything is for self-interest. Oh, I 
have no patience with such people.” 

“Good heavens, Helena, how you 
talk! One would think you were a 
nihilist of the most rabid order. You 
may get yourself ‘uto difficulty if you 
talk like this abroad, American though 
you are ; and let me tell you one thing, 
these educated Russians understand 
English as well as their own language, 
pretty nearly.” 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed ; I am perfectly 
safe.” 

“ Helena !” 

But Helena had said enough, had 
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heard enough, and with a little nod over 
her shoulder, half of defiance, she went 
out by another door-way almost before 
her companion was fairly aware of her 
intention. 

Three hours after this conversation 
a gay party of skaters, of which Helena 
Wetherby was a conspicuous figure, 
were flying on their steel-shod feet over 
the lake of ice, where the rank and fashion 
of St. Petersburg society daily assem- 
bled. 

Two gentlemen, who had arrived rather 
late, were balancing themselves with an 
easy, sauntering step, a little withdrawn 
from the gay groups, while they discussed 
graver matters. The elder of the two, a 
tall, well-built man, with dark hair, and 
mustache slightly touched with gray, 
and a pair of keen gray eyes, suddenly 
turned to his companion and asked 
abruptly : 

“Who is that lady with Vodjeska ?” 

“It is the little American. She is 
here with her aunt and cousin. They 
have taken the Lotoffs’ house for the 
season. You know the cousin, Mr. 
Richard Wetherby, who is interested in 
the Ural railroad project. The young 
lady herself is also, I believe, interested 
in it—that is, she is going to put some 
money into it. I thought at first she 
was to marry the cousin, but they have 
been brought up together like brother 
and sister by the aunt, Mrs. Iverson, 
since their parents’ death, and quite look 
upon each other in that fraternal light, 
I understand. She is a remarkably in- 
telligent girl, and very handsome, don’t 
you think?” 

“She is attractive, certainly. She has 
a distinguished air.” 

“She is getting to be quite the 
fashion.” 

“Yes, I judged so,” and a quick smile, 
a little satirical in expression, showed 
the white teeth of the speaker. 

“Oh, because of Vodjeska? ” 

“ Yes, Vodjeska is always in the front 
of the fashion.” 

The two laughed good-humoredly 
here, and struck off side by side ata 
more rapid pace, resuming again their 
graver conversation. 

“There go Siebeloff and Tchernay,” 
said more than one of the skaters, look- 
ing after the two as they sped along. 
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General Siebeloff was always an object 
of attention. He had won distinction 
in the war with the Turks by his sagacity 
and courage, and later these qualities 
had been put to a severer test in the 
duties that had devolved upon him in 
connection with the office of military in- 
spector—an office he had accepted, it is 
said, with reluctance, but having once 
accepted he proceeded to fill with an 
energy and determination that caused 
him to be both admired and hated. 
Tchernay was one of the admiring, as 
Helena Wetherby had truthfully, though 
scornfully, declared. Much younger than 
Siebeloff, a man of good family, and edu- . 
cated in England principally, he had con- 
ceived a strong attachment for the elder 
man, which nothing ever served to 
weaken or disturb. In a country of polit- 
ical plots and intrigues people found it 
difficult to believe that simple friendli- 
ness arising from congenial tastes could 
be the sole reason for such a close inti- 
macy; hence, when the two appeared 
together, as they frequently did, there 
would not be wanting those who would 
speculate upon the bond, until at last 
it came to be generally believed that Ivan 
Tchernay himself held some unacknowl- 
edged office under his friend, and the 
remark, “There go Tchernay and Sie- 
beloff,” was always accompanied by a 
look of sudden curiosity and question, as 
if the two were the embodiment of some 
mysterious unknown force. 

Nicolas Vodjeska, who was one of the 
skaters that day, and for the moment 
Helena Wetherby’s companion, was also 
one of those who made the usual excla- 
mation, as he caught sight of the two 
men : 

“There go Siebeloff and Tchernay.” 

Helena lifted her head at this excla- 
mation and her gaze followed Vodjeska’s. 
Some spirit of contradiction prompted 
her to say : 

“My cousin is a great admirer of 
General Siebeloff’s. He told me this 
morning that he believed he tempered 
justice with mercy.” 

“ Justice and mercy united in the char- 
acter of Alexis Siebeloff. Ah!” 

Helena felt. a little frightened at the 
angry vehemence her escort expressed 
in these few words. But in an instant 
the anger seemed to vanish and the 
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young man turned toward the girl with 
a depr ecating look in his handsome face, 
and with a, “Pray forgive me, ” uttered 
in a voice of entr eaty. The next moment 
he was laughing and talking again with 
an evident attempt to regain his former 
manner, but there was an under-current 
of pre-occupation and excitement that 
cast a shadow over his face. Helena, with 
her imagination and sympathy all ready 
to be fired at a touch, watched these 
indications with self-forgetful interest. 
Perhaps it was because of this that she 
lost sight of the place and the course 
that they were pursuing. 

“Yes, as I was telling you,” Vodjeska 
was saying, “a bear-hunt is very excit- 
ing sometimes. Our English visitors 
are extremely fond of it. Last year I 
brought down a tremendous fellow. Am 
Ia good shot? Well, I can bring down 
a beast or an enemy when I get a fair 
chance.” 

Helena looked up and again saw the 
fiery gleam of her companion’s eyes, and 
she saw nothing else. Neither of them, 
in fact, was looking ahead. They were 
not in the least aware that they were 
rushing on at a tremendous pace until 
all at once they were aroused by a great 
shout. 

Vodjeska was the first to understand. 
They were going at a tremendous pace, 
and they were going directly toward 
the spot marked by a danger signal, for 
the season was late and the ice began to 
show signs of weakness in some direc- 
tions. Overwhelmed with horror, the 
young Russian flung out his hands to 
arrest his companion’s progress; but he 
had involuntarily veered a little when he 
had heard the shout of warning, and 
she was already beyond him. 

“Ah, great heaven, if he were only 
upon the other side! If he were only 
—” but he could do nothing but fling 
up his hands and cry hoarsely : 

“To the left! to the left!” 

Bewildered and entirely uncompre- 
hending, entirely unsuspicious of danger, 
Helena gave a backward glance—and 
kept straight on ! 

Vodjeska struck out frantically to the 
left. If he could for one instant gain 
her attention, swerve or stay herimpetus ! 
But her speed increased with his. The 


signal of danger to her meant merely a 
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goal that for some reason he desired 
her to reach. Everything was strange 
to her in this strange country, and this 
was only one of the strange customs, 
perhaps. 

Another backward glance and he saw 
her golden hair shine in the sunlight, 
her dark eyes sparkling like jewels, her 
cheeks, her lips rosy with the lovely 
color of youth and health. And all this 
exuberant life in the next instant would 
be—where ? 

He uttered another despairing cry. 
This time he called “Helena! Hele- 
na!” 

Then, suddenly she saw—there just 
before her—a narrow, yawning gulf. But 
too late, too late, for that headlong im- 
petus. A wild prayer broke from Vod- 
jeska. As the words were upon his 
lips, something came between him and 
the white glare of ice—a dark object 
that seemed to cleave the sunshine like 
a black shadow, then drop to the earth. 
Was he losing his senses? Was he going 
mad? He drew a panting breath of 
horror. In another breath he saw what 
had taken place. Someone, some in- 
trepid soul on the other side had been 
brave enough to fling himself as a bar- 
rier across the yawning gulf, and, swift 
as the swift action, the girl had seen, had 
understood on the instant, and as one 
foot struck the solid prostrate figure, 
with the other she was enabled to make 
a side movement that bore her away 
to the left and out of danger. 

But how was it with him who was 
lying there motionless in that inter- 
val? 

The hundreds of spectators near and 
far waited silent and eager for his first 
movement. When they caught it, when 
they saw him swing himself expertly 
from one side to the other, then with a 
swift, elastic leap rise to his feet, and al- 
most at the same moment strike boldly 
out, they sent up a loud cheer both of 
relief and admiration. 

“But who is he? who is he?” ques- 
tioned one and another from the dis- 
tance. 

Vodjeska had asked this question of 
himself in the fraction of time that 
elapsed before the man rose up, and 
leaning forward, stretching forth eager 
hands to assist this hero who needed no 
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assistance, he was confronted with the 
tranquil, inscrutable face of Alexis Sie- 
beloff. 


I. 


Hetena WETHERBY was more the fash- 
ion than ever. Everybody wanted to see 
the young American who had been so 
bravely rescued by General Siebeloff. 
The social gossips at once had a romance 
in speculation. The General was a 
bachelor, the lady was accounted an 
heiress and a beauty. More than one 
Russian had taken to himself an Ameri- 
can wife. Yet, oddly enough, the ro- 
mantic conditions did not seem to tend 
toward romantic conclusions, but rather 
the contrary. 

Helena could scarcely turn the cold 
shoulder to a man who had saved her 
life. But after her first grateful acknowl- 
edgments, the curiosity that pursued 
her, the constant ringing upon the one 
theme of her debt, and the splendid 
courage and presence of mind of Gen- 
eral Siebeloff, began to irritate her. 
The General also got heartily tired of 
the subject. Whatever else he might or 
might not be, he was not a vain man, 
and he hated to be put forward as a 
hero. Unlike Helena, however, he did 
not take on a personality of irritation. 
Yet he could quite understand how a 
woman might be rendered embarrassed 
and uncomfortable in the position of 
obligation in which the young lady 
found herself placed, and he therefore 
cherished no resentment when she re- 
sponded to him with rather chill polite- 
ness on the occasions when they met. 
Once only had he spoken frankly and 
freely of his action. It wasthe day after 
the event, when Richard had insisted 
upon taking him to see his cousin, and 
Helena had spoken, almost tearfully, her 
words of gratitude ; her feelings and her 
manner intensified, probably, by the 
remembrance of her bitterly expressed 
prejudice against this man a few hours 
before. 

“Don’t speak of the matter, Miss 
Wetherby,” he said to her at once; “I 
assure you it was no great risk, no great 
deed. I knew what I could do, and I 
did it. If I had seen one of the mu- 
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zhiks in the same danger, I should just 
as instinctively have interposed myself 
as a barrier to his destruction. No, I 
beg that you will not speak of it, that 
you will not think of it again—at least 
as any burden of special obligation.” 

The Russians are rather renowned 
for their gallantry of speech. But this 
was certainly not very gallant, and 
Helena may be pardoned, perhaps, for 
feeling as if she had been reproved for 
overmuch warmth in the expression of 
her gratitude. 

“He is a Russian bear, a perfect 
Russian bear,” she exclaimed, half laugh- 
ingly, to her cousin when the General 
had taken his departure. 

“ He’sa soldier and a gentleman, that’s 
what he is. If you want a carpet 
knight, send for Vodjeska,” her cousin 
retorted. 

“Don’t get angry, Dick, and abuse 
Nicolas Vodjeska because he has tact 
and graciousness, and your dear Gen- 
eral Siebeloff has not.” 

“Tact? I call it the finest tact to 
try to relieve you at once from a feel- 
ing of special obligation. He spoke as 
he did to make you comfortable, as he 
would have spoken to a man.” 

*T don’t want to be spoken to as if I 
were a man, if you please.” 

“No, you want to be flattered, like all 
other women. Vodjeska would have 
said the thing to suit you, if he had 
been in Siebeloff’s place.” 

“T haven't a doubt of it. Nicolas 
Vodjeska generally knows what to say.” 

* But he doesn’t always know what 
to do. If he had been looking about 
him, taking proper care of you, you 
would never have run into such danger. 
He was talking, talking, talking, as he 
always is. Isaw him when he started 
off away from the rest with you; he 
was in the full tide of talk then.” 

A little blush rose to Helena’s cheeks. 

“Confound the fellow, he was talk- 
ing sentiment to her,” was her cousin’s 
immediate conviction as he noted that 
red signal of consciousness. With this 
conviction had come a disturbing sug- 
gestion that had once before presented 
itself to Dick Wetherby’s mind—“ that 
that fellow Vodjeska might get Helena 
mixed up with some political fracas. 
Helena was always sympathizing with 
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somebody's wrongs, spelled with a cap- 
ital W ; was always spending her money 
—flinging it away,” young Wetherby 
called it—“upon Causes.” But he did 
hope she wouldn’t be such a fool as to 
be taken in by that plausible Vodjeska. 
How or in what way Vodjeska himself 
might be mixed up with political en- 
tanglements, Dick Wetherby could not 
have answered. He had got an idea 
that this handsome young man with the 
gracious tact was something more than 
the liberalist he acknowledged himself, 
and that, while he talked smoothly and 
eloquently of progress and _ privilege, 
he took great care to keep within the 
prescribed bounds in this general talk ; 
and while thus careful, was perfectly 
willing to make use of others, in any 
way he saw fit, to further the plans 
—Dick called them nihilistic plans— 
that lay beneath. In the reign of the 
Emperor Nicholas the liberalism which 
Vodjeska was free to talk could not 
have been lisped without the talker 
suffering banishment or worse. But 
things have changed in Russia since 
the iron rule of Nicholas. Everybody 
is free to talk liberalism, loyal liberalism, 
as the government would say. It is 
nihilism, the nihilism of the terrorists 
that is under the ban, that is watched 
and guarded against and punished. 
Dick Wetherby had heard enough here 
and there to make him suspicious. One 
day he said bluntly to his friend Tcher- 
nay : 

“Ts Vodjeska suspected of  nihil- 
ism ?” 

Tchernay laughed at his American 
acquaintance’s frankness and _ his ignor- 
ance of the fact that blunt questions 
were not answered bluntly in Russia. 
His own answer was a specimen of 
Russian caution. 

“Who can tell who is suspected of 
nihilism in these days?” Then a mo- 
ment after he remarked : 

“Nicolas Vodjeska is a mercurial 
youth fond of excitement. He is not 
very wise, but I should hope he was 
wise enough not to make a fool of him- 
self by getting beyond his depth.” 

These words somehow consoled Rich- 
ard Wetherby. It seemed to him that 


Vodjeska was understood, by those who 
ought to know him, to be more a 
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feather-brained youth who liked to pose 
as rather a mysterious personage, than 
a really dangerous individual ; and thus 
consoled he put aside his uneasiness, 
and said to himself, “Helena won’t be 
influenced by a feather-brain ; she’s too 
bright for that.” 

While he was making this comfortable 
conclusion this was the way Helena was 
being influenced, by the man he called 
“a feather-brain :” 

“ And is there no way to save them— 
no way?” 

“Yes, there is one way.” 

“There is a way? Then why don't 
you set about it at once; why do you 
delay ?” 

“T say there is a way—there is—but 
it is for another and not for me to take 
it.” 

“ And that other—does he shrink, is he 
afraid? Oh, how ean one shrink from 
using a power, if one has it, to save 
human beings from such a fate ?” 

It was Helena Wetherby who spoke 
thus. Her companion, Nicolas Vodjes- 
ka, did not at once respond, not indeed 
until she had repeated her question ; 
then he said, a little lower of tone: 

“Tt is not a man, it is a woman who 
has this power.” 

“A woman! and is it a real, a defi- 
nite, a sure power ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“ And she refuses to use it ?” 

“T do not know—no one has asked 
her.” 

* Would it sacrifice her in any way— 
put her in peril?” 

“No, no, there would be no sacrifice, 
no peril—she would only need to be 
skilful and eareful.” 

“Then if you can trust her why do 
you not venture to ask her?” 

“JT will, I will ask her now. 
Wetherby, you are that woman.” 
“IT!” Helena grew red, then white. 

Vodjeska’s face also changed. His 
color came and went, his lips twitched 
nervously, while his eyes, which had usu- 
ally a dreamy, speculative expression, 
were darkened with suppressed excite- 
ment, and full of vigilant watchfulness. 
He bent forward at Helena’s exclama- 
tion and replied : 

“Yes, you, Miss Wetherby. We have 
a statement drawn up, not a petition, 


Miss 
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which only needs one signature to effect 
the release of the prisoners.” 

“One signature? Whose?” 

“General Siebeloff’s.” 

Helena stared at the speaker in as- 
tonishment. 

“T—I—to procure this signature? 
We are only acquaintances—the most 
formal. I could not ask him for so im- 
portant a favor, nor would he think of 
granting it.” 

Vodjeska smiled involuntarily. Then, 
with a sudden grave earnestness— 

“Listen to me, Miss Wetherby; you 
must always bear in mind that you are 
in a country where secrecy is the rule 
and not the exception ; where the gov- 
ernment itself employs spies and strata- 
gems. What I ask of you is this.” He 
paused and drew a deep breath, then 
went on: “The other evening, do you 
remember, after the charming little din- 
ner which your friends gave, that the 
conversation turned upon autographs, 
and the General obligingly assented to 
Mrs. Iverson’s request to write his name 
upon one of the pages of her album? 
Why should you not ask the General for 
his autograph ?” 

“JT have no autograph album.” 

Again Vodjeska smiled. 

“T recollect that you confessed you 
had not, then and there, with some little 
scorn and derision of those valuable vol- 
umes. But you have something more 
to the purpose.” 

With the smile still upon his lips the 
young man rose and fetched from a shelf 
of bric-i-bric a large cabinet photo- 
graph, such as had been sold in the 
shops since the Servian War. Taking 
it from the light easel frame Vodjeska 
deftly placed at the back a folded paper 
which was longer than the margin of the 
picture, coming well down below and fill- 
ing in the square-cut slip which had been 
arranged for an autograph. The paper 
was also of smooth, heavy texture—one 
could not have told it from the photo- 
graph card when it was once adjusted. 

“You can see it is a very easy matter,” 
said Vodjeska, lightly. 

“Easy! It is a terrible matter,” Hel- 
ena ejaculated. “Oh, why do you not 
ask someone else—some Russian wom- 
an, who is accustomed to such strat- 
agems? But I—TI hate all lies and 
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How could you expect an Am- 


” 


tricks. 
erican 

Vodjeska rose from his seat. Some- 
one had once said of Nicolas Vodjeska 
that he possessed the power to express 
anything that he chose, to absolute 
perfection, whether he felt it or not. 
Whether he felt fully the pained, re- 
proachful disappointment that shone in 
his face as he rose there, it is difficult to 
say; but as Helena caught the expres- 
sion of his eyes, as she saw the fine, mo- 
bile mouth settle into a look of sad se- 
verity, she felt as if she had been tried 
and found wanting. Before he left her he 
took care that this feeling should become 
fixed and not fleeting ; that she should 
condemn herself for selfishness and cow- 
ardice, and to atone for all this should be 
ready to do his bidding precisely as he 
had planned. Helena was not one to 
falter, once having given her word; but 
when she was no longer under the im- 
mediate influence of that impassioned, 
persuasive voice, what she had pledged 
herself to do again assumed a most 
hateful aspect. But none the less was 
she determined to do it. He had con- 
vinced her that no Russian of either sex 
could ask the favor of that signature 
without suspicion, and surely, however 
distasteful, she should be willing to take 
this upon herself to save from a banish- 
ment, perhaps worse than death, the 
three prisoners of whom Vodjeska had 
told her. Willing? she should be proud 
to do it, she reasoned, as she walked up 
and down the floor of her bedroom 
that night. With such reasoning and 
going over the pitiful details of the 
story Vodjeska had told her of these 
prisoners—three young men who had 
from mere boyish talk incurred the dis- 
pleasure and suspicion of the government 
and been thrown into prison, whence 
they were to be taken to Siberia—Hel- 
ena fortified herself as that long night 
wore through. And while she was thus 
occupied Vodjeska was slumbering peace- 
fully, untroubled by any misgivings. He 
had gone straight from her presence to 
his club, where, in a small card-room, 
supposed to be devoted to lansquenet, he 
had a brief conference with a party of 
young men about his own age, all mem- 
bers of a secret society. A game was 
in progress as he opened the door, but 
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it ceased at his appearance, and one of 
the men, after a moment of waiting, 
asked : 

“ Have you succeeded ?” 

“T have.” 

“There will be no delay ?” 

“Siebeloff dines there to-morrow. 
She will find an opportunity then to 
carry out my plan. I have no fears ; 
she is quick, skilful, end dramatic.” 

“You have not trusted her 
much ?” 

“T have not trusted her with the se- 
crets of the society, if that is what you 
mean, nor with our methods. She 
reads the Volmer essays and is enthusi- 
astic about them! I do not discuss 
them with her.” 

A faint smile lightened the faces of 
his listeners. When Vodjeska spoke 
again it was to say: 

“She is truth itself and remarkably 
discreet. She would not betray a friend 
—and she is our friend. She would al- 
ways espouse the cause of the down- 
trodden.” 

His listeners were too well-bred to 
smile at this, but there was an involun- 
tary exchange of glances, which told 
Vodjeska that the warmth of his last 
words had revealed too plainly his per- 
sonal feeling, if not his personal hopes 
and plans. When, soon after, he left 
the room, the first speaker remarked to 
the others : 

“It is as I suspected—the girl is in 
love with him, and he will marry her. 
That is good news for us.” 


too 


Ii. 


A LiTTLe dinner-party that Richard 
Wetherby had arranged as an acknowl- 
edgment of certain courtesies turned out 
very differently from the original plan. 
At the last moment Helena had insisted 
upon his inviting a young Englishman 
and his sister—recent acquaintances 
that her aunt Iverson had made. 

“But we are to have Russian whist 
after dinner, and they will be two too 
many,” objected Dick. 

“Oh, I will take care of them—you 
will see,” responded Helena. 

Dick offered no further objection. 

“ Perhaps Helena is pleased with this 
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the 


and 
thought was such a relief from his 
fears that Vodjeska had been occupy- 
ing his cousin’s mind in that sentimen- 
tal direction that he became quite con- 
tent to give in to her rearrangement. 
But he was not a little surprised at the 


Englishman,” he thought, 


way things turned out. Instead of 
Helena’s undertaking the Englishman 
en tite-d-téte, as Dick had supposed she 
would do, he found that by some acci- 
dent or other it was General Siebeloff 
who had been left as the odd one to 
Helena’s care. 

“T am very sorry, but—it couldn't 
be helped—I suppose you will think I 
have made a great blunder, but perhaps 
General Siebeloff won’t care ; I hope he 
will not,” whispered Helena hurriedly to 
her cousin at the eleventh hour. Her 
color rose in a hot flame to her cheeks 
as she made this, her first move in Vod- 
jeska’s strategic game. When she went 
forward with an attempt at apology and 
explanation to General Siebeloff,the brill- 
iancy of her appearance quite startled 
him. He had rather demurred at the 
adjective “ beautiful ” when he had heard 
it applied to her; he himself was quite 
ready to apply it now, as she stood be- 
fore him, her dark eyes looking darker 
than ever beneath that crown of gold 
hair and, above all that rosy bloom. 
There was a deprecating smile upon her 
lips as she addressed him, and a wistful 
sort of timidity, which did not detract 
from her charm as she excused herself 
for “such mismanagement.” 

The General bowed gallantly, and as- 
sured her smilingly that he was only too 
happy to be thus mismanaged. Vodjeska 
would have made a far finer speech than 
this—would have pointed the whole by 
a delicate compliment, which would have 
conveyed to her the fact that nothing 
could make him so happy as a ¢ée-d-téte 
of this kind. But General Siebeloff 
spoke only with simple friendliness of 
courtesy. He was not a vain man, and 
it did not occur to him to pay vain com- 
pliments. He would have thought it 
worse than vain on this occasion to sug- 
gest, by word or manner, to the rather 
embarrassed girl, anything that might 
further embarrass her. This was his in- 
terpretation of that deprecating smile 
and that look of wistful timidity. With 
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a flash of intuition, Helena felt and un- 
derstood this interpretation ; it did not 
make her next move any easier for her ; 
but the move must be made—she had 
given her word. 

Vodjeska had said truly that she was 
dramatic. The small table, covered with 
the collection of European photographs, 
toward which she led the way, was not 
arranged near the shelves of bric-a-brac 
by accident, and General Siebeloff, who 
obeyed her invitation to take a seat di- 
rectly in front of this table, had little 
idea that he was being led by premed- 
itated stratagem. Photographs are of 
endless interest, and the General was 
soon absorbed in the examination of 
those that lay before him. The grim 
face of Bismarck held his attention for a 
few minutes. He made no remark con- 
cerning it, however. But when Helena 
handed him a likeness of Victor Em- 
manuel, taken in his earlier days—the 
immortal days of *48—the guarded 
silence gave way. 

“Ah, he was a great soldier, a great 
patriot and statesman,” he said, finally, 
summing up his admiration. 

Helena smiled with frank responsive- 
ness. She had read and studied suf- 
ficiently to know the story of this great 
soldier, and with her love for fine deeds 
she had long ago placed him in her gal- 
lery of heroes. Siebeloff caught the 
smile, and as he spoke, he took up the 
picture of General Menzikoff, whose auto- 
graph was written sprawlingly along the 
margin. 

Helena flushed and paled—the time 
for her third, and by the mercy of 
Heaven, her last move, had come. Ris- 
ing quickly, she lifted the easel picture 
from the shelf. 

“T do not keep an autograph album, 
General, but—would you be so kind as 
to write your name here.” 

Her companion laughed lightly. “I 
hope I shall make better work of it than 
Menzikoff has,” he said. ‘But I shall 
have no excuse if I do not, for I see you 
have given me ample space.” 

A gilded toy of an inkstand stood on 
the table beside a rack of pens. Helena 
pushed them toward him, then moved 
away, ostensibly to pick up a fan that 
had dropped from the bric-i-brac shelves. 
When she came back she saw the name 

VoL. L—48 
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of Alexis Siebeloff written in firm, even 
characters upon the space indicated. 
She murmured her thanks rather un- 
certainly, glanced a moment at the sig- 
nature, then, with a nervous movement 
which she could not control, turned and 
replaced the picture upon the shelf. 
There was a look of glad, yet troubled, 
relief in her eyes as she came back again 
and resumed her seat. Siebeloff was not 
an unobservant man, and he had not 
been blind to the young lady’s fluctua- 
tions of expression and manner, and it 
was scarcely strange if he misread the 
meaning. There was a feeling of sur- 
prise and pleasure when the girl, who 
had hitherto been somewhat cold in her 
reserve, had come forward with that de- 
precating air of timidity to ask him for 
his autograph. He quite recalled the 
few evenings previous when she had ex- 
pressed herself as not only indifferent to, 
but rather scornful of, autograph collect- 
ing ; and now he finds that the pictured 
semblance of his face has been specially 
set apart from the crowd of other pict- 
ures, and that the fair owner is shyly 
waiting for her opportunity to obtain 
his signature. 

He had never forgotten those few ter- 
rible moments when he had seen the 
girl rushing blindly toward the yawning 
ice-gulf—those few moments when he 
had measured the distance that inter- 
vened, and his own power. He could 
never quite get her out of his thoughts 
after that. But he was a busy man, 
burdened with perplexing cares in 
troubled times. These cares overlaid 
everything else. In her presence again, 
however, and made to feel that some 
under-current of emotion was sending 
those swift changes to her face, it was not 
strange if his feeling of interest should 
reawaken with a quickening pulse. Put 
the wistful trouble that seemed to lie 
beneath the girl’s glances appealed to 
him against himself, and not by look 
or word did he betray his thought. In- 
stead, he began talking to her of some 
of her heroes. Naturally that led to the 
scenes of heroic deeds, and he told her 
some stirring incidents connected with 
the fall of Plevna. Insensibly into his 
whole attitude and manner and voice, 
as he talked, there crept a gentleness 
and deference of which he was not 
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aware. Helena, regarding him ear- 
nestly, thought : 

“Ts this the man who has no mercy— 
this the man who can be content to carry 
out the laws of tyranny?” A pang of 
fresh sorrow at her own deceit, her 
treachery, as she called her action, as- 
sailed heras she listened. ‘“ But, doubt- 
less,” she reflected instantly, “ this is but 
the soft, polished surface of the draw- 
ing-room. He is showing me only the 
velvet glove.” Consoled by this reflec- 
tion in regard to her own perfidy, a sud- 
den determination took possession of 
her, and turning toward him with rather 
abrupt swiftness, she said : 

“What you tell me suggests, perhaps 
by contrast, something I read lately ina 
book I am very fond of—Volmer’s es- 
says.” 

She looked at him a little excitedly 
and defiantly. 

“Now,” she thought, “I shall see, if 
not feel, the hand of steel,” for she sup- 
posed that Volmer’s essays, a series of 
most eloquently liberal papers, was one 
of the books interdicted by the govern- 
ment party. 

What was her surprise to see a smile 
steal round the corners of her com- 
panion’s mouth. 

“ And you read Volmer’s essays, then?” 
he asked. 

She fancied a tinge of good-humored 
patronage in his tone, and lifted her 
head a trifle higher. 

“T read Volmer, and I more than ad- 
mire hin—I am in thorough sympathy 
with him.” 

“T am delighted to hear you say so,” 
he replied heartily. 

“ You are delighted?” Her face more 
than her tone showed her astonishment. 

“Yes; did you suppose I would not 
be? Did you think I was an illiberal 
conservative of the old school ?” 

“Are you not a conservative? Do 
you not belong to the government 
party ?” 

A flash of intelligence went over his 
face. 

“Miss Wetherby, you have evidently 
learned of Russia and Russian parties 
through her enemies. Iam a Russian 
and I love my country, and wish to 
build it up by true progress, not by de- 
struction. In short, I am a liberalist 
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and not a nihilist—strangers sometimes 
confound the terms and think they are 
identical, but to quote from one of our 
writers : 

“Nihilism is not liberalism. A liberal 
has a positive code of principles before 
him—a political religion, a stern na- 
tional duty. A nihilist scorns and de- 
rides those who care either for their 
country or for those things which con- 
stitute the greatest blessings of all civil- 
ized countries. A nihilistis an anarchist 
in the widest sense of the word, and I 
may add that the nihilist believes and 
takese his way to his end by secret 
societies, and the liberalist, the true 
liberalist of this day, scorns secret 
societies as the tortuous path of the 
coward and the bully and the unintelli- 
gent. There is no longer any excuse, 
any need of such societies. The really 
brave man in this age can work bravely 
in the light, to elevate and educate and 
assist his fellows, ay, even here in 
Russia, poor, misjudged and betrayed 
Russia.” 

Helena’s brain was in a whirl. Vod- 
jeska had constantly spoken of himself 
as a liberalist, never as a nihilist, yet 
she knew that he not only believed in, 
but belonged to, secret societies, and 
that he lived two lives, as it were—one 
outward and superficial, the other mys- 
terious and hidden. Bui the liberalism 
of Volmer—had he not sympathized with 
those large and noble utterances which 
directly attacked the nihilistic doctrine 
of destruction and assassination? As 
she asked herself this question, a coun- 
ter-question arose. What definite utter- 
ance of sympathy had she heard him 
give? Had it not been merely a tacit 
agreement with herenthusiasm? Swift 
on the heels of this thought rushed 
another thought. If Siebeloff was a 
liberal after the pattern of Volmer why 
should Vodjeska hate him, if Vodjeska 
himself was what she supposed him to 
be? What answer could there be to this 
question but one? That Vodjeska was 


not a liberal, but a nihilist. 

In the moments while these thoughts 
were coursing through her brain, Gen- 
eral Siebeloff was regarding her with 
a half-absent look, his brows slightly 
drawn together, not with displeasure 
nor with any personality of feeling, but 
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with the sadness born of the pain which 
a man with a strong love of country 
must feel when that country is not only 
beset with foes from without, but from 
within. 

Helena, lifting her eyes, met this look. 
Something in it stabbed her to the 
heart. She bent forward eagerly. 

“General Siebeloff, tell me, are not 
the Volmer essays frowned upon by the 
government ? ” 

He seemed to bring himself back to 
the present with an effort, but he an- 
swered her readily, 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Who besides yourself is permitted 
to read them ?” 

“Permitted!” in an astonished tone ; 
“there is no question of that kind ; 
everybody may read them. Where did 
you get your Volmer and these ideas?” 

“T bought the book in Paris, and a 
French gentleman—a man of culture 
and ability—told me that I must not 
talk about Volmer much in Russia.” 

Siebeloff shook his head with a de- 
spairing gesture; then turning to Hele- 
na, he said, quietly : 

“You may talk about Volmer, if you 
like, to the Emperor.” 

“The Emperor !” 

“The Emperor is in entire sympathy 
with Volmer. Do you know what—who 
it is that prevents him from carrying 
out fully the liberal measures there spo- 
ken of ? The nihilists.” 

As he spoke these last words there 
was a movement of chairs, a gay out- 
break of talk and laughter from the 
whist-players, and Dick Wetherby came 
down the room with the suggestion that 
General Siebeloff should take his place 
and avenge his defeat. The General 
declined, and soon after took his de- 
parture. But before he went, he held 
Helena’s hand for amoment ina friendly 
clasp, and asked if he might be allowed 
to send her two or three books upon 
Russia in which he was sure she would 
be interested. 

It was late that night before the party 
broke up entirely. Helena waited, weary 
and impatient, for the last good-by to 
be said ; but Dick had found an inter- 
ested listener to his Ural railroad talk, 
and finally detaining this listener after 
the others had gone, to show him the 
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various plans of the project, Helena and 
Mrs. Iverson felt themselves at last re- 
leased from their duties. Yet it was 
with a perturbed spirit that the girl at 
length went to her room, leaving behind 
her the bold autograph of General Sie- 
beloff shut in behind the easel frame. 
It had been her design to slip the paper 
from its place after the company had 
left, and thus make sure of it. But no 
opportunity to accomplish this had been 
given her. Her aunt, Mrs. Iverson, and 
her cousin had been constantly near her 
since the General’s departure, rendering 
any secret movement impossible. When 
she found that she must leave the 
precious, not to say dangerous, docu- 
ment behind her, after all, a feeling of 
despair came over her What could she 
do? Nothing. Nothing but trust to 
circumstances. She had been careful in 
replacing the photograph to push it a 
little behind a Japanese vase. It was 
not likely that her cousin, that anyone 
would perceive it before she could get 
to it in the morning, and she would rise 
early. So she consoled herself. But 
the exciting events of the evening made 
her restless, and it was long before she 
fell asleep. Her sleep was deep and 
profound. When she woke the sunlight 
was streaming into her room. Instead 
of rising early she had slept late into 
the morning. Dressing as swiftly as 
possible, she found her way to the 
parlor. No one was there. Her aunt 
had not risen, and Dick had gone out. 
This was fortunate for the accomplish- 
ment of her design, and pulling aside 
the heavy window-curtains to give her 
more light, she reached up for the easel 
frame. But at that very moment she saw 
what had happened. The photograph 
was there, but the autograph was gone! 

For a second her head swam, and a 
blinding mist seemed to shut out the 
day. Recovering herself with an effort 
she replaced the picture and rang the 
bell. 

Had anyone called, she asked of the 
servant who answered it. 

“Only Count Vodjeska”—the ser- 
vants always insisted upon giving Vod- 
jeska this title—“and he had said that 
he would wait, that the family were not 
to be disturbed.” 

In a flash Helena saw it all. Vodjeska 
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had come for the paper, and finding she 
had not arisen, had sent the servant 
away with his tranquil declaration that 
he would await the family’s appearance, 
and thus left alone had possessed him- 
self of the document and departed with it. 

It was unreasonable, she argued with 
herself, for her to feel as she did—a 
thrill of anger. This was no ordinary 
occasion for social etiquette. An hour, 
a few minutes might make a tragic dif- 
ference. She had promised to secure 
for him the autograph—to give it into 
his hands that day. He had called, had 
found her not at her post, had seen the 
dangerous yet invaluable signature that 
meant life and liberty instead of im- 
prisonment and death. It was not 
strange he should not wait her coming 
under such circumstances, when any 
moment might send fatal interruption. 
Yet, reasoning this over and over again, 
she still could not quite quell that thrill 
of anger, could not banish the sense of 
being somehow deceived and made an 
ignoble tool, even if for important ends. 
Later in the day a note was brought 
her from Vodjeska. It was guarded, 
but it conveyed to her a kind of sub- 
dued triumph, an exultation, which 
struck her as being in bad taste. The 
concluding sentence—a hope that he 
should see her at Madame Dorival’s 
reception that night—was couched in 
his usual flattering form of expression, 
but the girl felt as if she had received 
an order for her presence, and her anger 
returned and scorched her proud spirit 
with a fire of humiliation. Then, re- 
peating over again that fine array of 
formulated reasons, she scourged her- 
self anew for her cowardice. 

Vodjeska no doubt had deceived her 
upon one point—he was a nihilist. But 
was she not herself somewhat to blame 
for being thus deceived ; had she not 
invited her fate by her rashness? And, 
after all, there must be varying shades 
of nihilism. Vodjeska was an enthusi- 
ast, a fanatic, but he was certainly not 
of those who would kill and destroy. 
Thus she argued. 


IV. 


At half-past eleven o’clock Madame 
Dorival’s salon was crowded, and Ma- 
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dame Dorival herself was supremely 
delighted. Her reception would be the 
success of the season, would be quite 
equal to those former successes of hers 
in Paris, when all the fashionable world 
thronged to her little house. 

“Ah,” sighed Madame, even in this 
delight at her present success, “if I had 
only planned some little sensation, some 
surprise to make my success really 
great.” 

Without any effort of hers, Madame 
was to have her sensation. The French 
clock in her salon was pointing the quar- 
ter before midnight when an unusual stir 
seemed to pervade the vicinity near the 
doors. Gradually the light, gay hum of 
talk and laughter died out, the frou- 
frou of easy conversation became 
merged in a strange sound as of excited 
exclamation and response. Helena 
Wetherby, who was standing in a corner 
a little apart from the throng, listening 
to Nicolas Vodjeska’s persuasive voice, 
and with her doubts and fears and anger 
already somewhat appeased, suddenly 
heard some one exclaim sharply, in a 
tone of horror: 

“Siebeloff! It can’t be!” 

“What is it? what has happened?” 
asked another voice. 

“General Siebeloff has been arrested 
—or, rather, he has put himself under 
arrest. Verzen and the two Berikoffs 
have been released from prison, before 
their examination, by an order signed 
by Siebeloff. Siebeloff was away, out of 
town, when they were released. When 
he came back to-night and found the 
matter under examination, he was, for a 
moment, thunderstruck, as he looked at 
the signature. He declared then and 
there: ‘It is mine, or forged. If it is 
mine it has been secured by a trick,’ 
and he immediately resigned his office 
and put himself under arrest until, as 
he says, his words can be proven. The 
Emperor has ordered all the clerks in 
Siebeloffs department to be arrested 
for examination. It is thought that one 
of them has played the traitor. There 


have been a great many papers con- 
nected with the military provisional de- 
partment signed this week, and it is 
supposed the trick could have been 
played then.” 

As the speaker concluded, Helena 
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lifted her eyes to Vodjeska’s face. He 
was evidently waiting for her glance, 
and met it with a look at once depre- 
cating and entreating. When, soon 
after, she was following her aunt to 
the carriage, he found a moment to 
say : 

“T am going to Paris to-morrow by 
the afternoon mail train, on urgent 
business ; may I see you in the morn- 
ing?” 

Neither the time nor place permitted 
her anything except the conventional 
assent, but with a swift foresight she 
added : 

“T shall be engaged all the early por- 
tion of the morning.” 

Confident in his power still, Vodjeska 
sought that interview. He did not ex- 
pect an easy triumph, but in the end 
he felt sure of success. Her first words 
startled him somewhat from his confi- 
dence : 

“You have deceived me in everything 
from the beginning,” in answer to his 
plausible expression of astonishment 
and regret at the startling results of 
the stratagem. ‘ You solemnly assured 
me in our final talk on that day that 
no possible harm could come to General 
Siebeloff.” 

“No harm will come to him. This is 
a mere windy flourish—this arrest; it 
will soon blow over.” 

“T have seen his friend Ivan Tchernay 
this morning. He has told me a differ- 
ent story. My cousin confirms it ; he has 
his reasons for doing so from twenty 
different sources. If General Siebeloff’s 
words are not now proven he is ruined. 
His enemies, the extreme conservatists, 
will use this misfortune to weaken his 
influence and discredit him, and even if, 
finally, the government spares him active 
hostility, his career will be closed and a 
stigma will forever attach to his name. 
No, no, do not interrupt me—I said 
that you had deceived me from the be- 
ginning. You knew that when I discov- 
ered to you such warm sympathies for 
freedom and liberty, that it was not for 
the liberty of license—the liberty that 
permitted violence. You knew that I 
thought you a liberalist—a_liberalist 
like Volmer, and you allowed me to 
think so; you led me on to believe that 
even liberalism like that was tabooed, 
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when it is nihilism, the nihilism of the 
terrorists only that is tabooed. You 
told me that these three prisoners were 
foolish boys, and that foolish, boyish 
talk only was the cause of this imprison- 
ment. These prisoners are conspirators 
whose deeds of violence are notorious. 
You have played upon my weakness, my 
weakness of unguarded sympathies, and 
made me thus a tool to work the very 
destruction I abhorred, against the man 
who saved my life. I might forgive you 
anything but this last.” 

He sprang from his seat and came 
toward her. 

“ Yes, yes,” he cried, “I confess that I 
deceived you—that I am a nihilist ; but 
I deceived you that I might lead you 
up to greater heights to serve the sa- 
cred cause of humanity. If I sacrificed 
you, I sacrificed you as I might sacrifice 
myself, for I love you, Helena, I love 
you.” 

“Do not speak to me of love,” she 
cried, starting back. The horror in her 
face was like a blow to him. He had 
been sure up to that time that her 
heart was under his control. 

“What right had you to suppose that 
I loved you?” she went on; “and even if 
you were self-deceived enough for that, 
what right had you to suppose that any 
human creature was yours to sacrifice ? 
Love! this is not love but tyranny ; and 
who are the true tyrants here now but 
those who, in the name of humanity, 
devote themselves to secret violence and 
destruction—the needless sacrifice of 
others. No, no; do not speak to me 
of love, do not speak to me of anything, 
but leave me to make what reparation 
is possible for what I have done.” 

He sprang up in alarm. ‘“ What are 
you going to do?” he asked, bluntly 
and breathlessly. 

“Can you ask that question? What 
should I do but give the proof that Gen- 
eral Siebeloff’s words are true?” 

His color came and went, his eyes 
blazed with excitement. 

“ And do you realize what that means 
for you? That it means making you 
the centre of a political scandal—drag- 
ging your name through all the clubs in 
the city, and in the end, perhaps, bring- 
ing down upon yourself the wrath and 
punishment of the government?” 
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Her face glowed with indignation. 
“And the man who professes a supreme 
regard for me permitted me to run this 
risk !” 

“No, no,” he exclaimed, vehemently ; 
“you choose the path yourself; but you 
cannot—you will not do this?” 

“Tt is already done. My cousin has 
in his possession my written statement, 
which will be conveyed to General Sie- 
beloff to-night—two hours after your 
departure for Paris.” 

“T shall not depart for Paris, Miss 
Wetherby ;” and he folded his arms 
with a gesture of dignity and pride. 

“But there is no need—you can do 
no good—you cannot help us by remain- 
ing.” 

“T am not a coward, whatever else I 
may be. I shall not run away.” 

For the first time since the revelation 
of the night previous, Helena felt some- 
thing of her old admiration for the man 
before her. He saw the softening of 
her eyes, but he took no advantage of 
it. He made no further appeal, but 
simply said, rather low of tone: 

“You will permit me to thank you 
for your generous desire to aid me, and 
to say that if I cannot accept it Iam 
none the less grateful for your thought.” 

As he ceased speaking he bent be- 
fore her for an instant, then turned to 
the door. As the door closed upon him 
Helena sank with a long, shuddering 
moan to the floor. 

Twenty-four hours later, General Sie- 
beloft stood in Mrs. Iverson’s reception- 
room awaiting the appearance of Miss 
Wetherby. When she entered he start- 
ed back in shocked surprise as he ob- 
served the change that had taken place 
since he last saw her, brilliant with life 
and bloom. Her face was pale and 
drawn, her eyes sunken and lustreless. 
She looked ten years older than the girl 
who had talked to him enthusiastically 
about Volmer’s essays. 

Helena mistook his movement and 
expression, and, stopping abruptly, said 
hurriedly : 

“T deserve anything that you may 
say—any punishment.” 

“Punishment! Miss Wetherby, you 


deserve the gratitude of a lifetime, for 
you have saved more than my life by 
your generous courage in coming for- 
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ward. But for this I should carry to 
my grave a dishonored name.” 

* And—Nicolas Vodjeska ? ” 

The General's brow darkened. “Nic- 
olas Vodjeska? What punishment do 
you think a man deserves, not merely 
for plotting to cheat the law—we will 
put that aside—but for dragging an in- 
nocent girl into these plots, by deceit 
and treachery ?” 

“You say I have saved more than 
your life ; save me by not involving me 
in a tragedy of any kind forany human 
creature.” 

As she spoke she put out two trem- 
bling hands in supplication. For a 
second he looked pained and shocked, 
then coming forward he wheeled a chair 
to her side, and as she sank into it he 
seated himself before her with the 
words : 

“Miss Wetherby, what monsters you 
must think we Russians are capable of 
being. I have told you that a lifetime of 
gratitude is your due for your noble 
courage in coming forward as you have, 
with a statement of facts that rescues 
my name from dishonor, and allows me 
to remain in the service of my country. 
Listen to me. I came here not only 
to express my personal gratitude, but 
with the Emperor's thanks likewise. 
Did you think that so poor a return 
would be made you, as to involve you 
in any tragedy—allow your name to be 
associated with criminal proceedings? 
The government has forgiven graver 
crimes than this trick of liberating 
state prisoners by fraud. When the as- 
sassin Mirzky attempted General Dren- 
teln’s life, at the General’s intercession 
he was pardoned. Scores of assassins 
have been dealt with much more leni- 
ently than is generally known. We have 
a bad name, we Russians, because we are 
only now emerging from the darkness of 
Tartar domination. We are a young 
country—it is virgin soil here, as our own 
Tourgenieff has said. Let us have time 
to conquer the foes from within as well 
as those from without. In this time we 
commit many blunders, many sins, but 
we have to deal with crude and violent 
elements ; one of the most violent is 
that of the terrorist, which does not 
believe in order of any description ; 
which refuses to work with the most 
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humane liberalists, or with any organ- 
ized law. But pardon me. I wanted 
to tell you of Nicolas Vodjeska. He is 
safe from prosecution for this offence, 
but you have done us double service in 
proving what has been long suspected, 
that he is a member of a certain society 
of nihilists of the most violent and ad- 
vanced ideas. Knowing this, we shall 
be trebly on our guard. He chooses 
now, however, to depart for Paris, 
where he will, no doubt, conspire with 
greater freedom. His next message to 
us may bea concealed explosive—a cow- 
ardly weapon which the terrorists de- 
light in.” 

“But he did well—he was not a cow- 
ard when he refused to leave, as he 
might have done before my statement 
reached you.” 

“He must have been a craven indeed 
to have left then—a craven and a fool. 
Why, such a course would have been his 
ruin in the eyes of all men, even the 
nihilists. He knew that perfectly—he 
knew after your decision that there was 
but one course for him—to remain in 
Petersburg.” 

Helena leaned back in her chair silent 
and shamed. How rash, how blindly 
credulous she had been. What more was 
there for her to learn here? she asked 
herself sadly, and at the question she 
heard her companion say : 

“When you are able I want you to 
read a book I shall send you, called 
‘Russia and England.’ It will tell you 
many truths, many facts, among which 
is the truth about Siberia, which will 
show you that it is not our policy 
to send criminals into the extreme 
north, as we should have to support 
them at a ruinous expense; that most 
of them are sent to the southern por- 
tion, which is fertile and healthful, and 
where a university is established for the 
education of the children. Only the 
worst criminals, and those are a small 
minority, are sent to the mines, and 
even that minority, as a humane liber- 
alist, I hope to see otherwise dealt with. 
But remember we are struggling up 
amid the wild treachery of terrorism. 
It is part of the Tartar taint, but we 
shall attain our salvation yet, for ‘the 
Slavs stand on the threshold of the 
morning.’ ” 
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“Ah!” cried Helena, “that is like 
Volmer.” 

* You like Volmer?” 

A faint smile for the first time in this 
interview lighted Helena’s face. 

“Tf I were a Frenchwoman I should 
say I adored him,” she answered. “He 
makes dark things clear to me.” 

“You overrate him. He is honest 
and in earnest, that is all.” 

“How can you speak so coolly of 
him ?” 

“‘ Because I know him.” 

“He is your friend ?” 

“In a way, yes.” 

“T wish that he were my friend.” 

“ He is.” 

““ What ?” 

“Miss Wetherby, forgive me, I ought 
to have told you before”—he paused, 
hesitating and embarrassed. Helena 
lifted astonished eyes to the strangely 
moved face that confronted her. He 
had risen to his feet. She also rose. 

He ought to have told her what? 

Suddenly, as she regarded him, a 
light flashed into her mind. 

“Tt is you—you are Volmer ?” 
asked, breathlessly. 

“And your friend, your friend al- 
ways.” 

She covered her face with her hands. 
And this was the man she had attempt- 
ed to betray by a petty stratagem. 

“No, no,” she cried; “I am not 
worthy.” 

“Not worthy ! 
king’s homage, Miss Wetherby. 
na, look at me, listen to me.” 

He had her hands in his by this time, 
and she took courage to look up and 
meet his eyes. 

“T am your friend always, always, but 
I have discovered that Iam also some- 
thing more than your friend. I think, 
from the time I saw you come down. the 
lake that day, and I felt the thrill of 
thanksgiving as your garments brushed 
me, and I knew that you were saved—I 
think from that day I began to regard 
you with a feeling that was quite differ- 
ent from friendship ; but—do not shrink 
from me, do not shrink from me ”—she 
had started involuntarily, “I should not 
have spoken now, forgive me.” He re- 
leased her hands as he said this, and 
moved a few paces away. What was it 


she 


You are worthy a 
Hele- 
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that he saw in her face? what mute ap- 
peal as he moved away that brought him 
back to her with a sudden, kindling 
look ? 

“ Helena, Helena, if I could hope that 
some time 

“Oh, Iam not worthy, I who betrayed 
you to your enemies. If I were”—her 
voice softly faltered and sank, and once 
again she lifted her eyes to his. They 
were full of tears, but through the tears, 
breaking up through the clouds of re- 
morse and grief, he saw an adorable 
light shining upon him, and he knew 
then that Helena’s heart, though half- 
unconsciously, was turning toward him, 
as a flower to the sun. 





Ten months after this, on March 13, 
1881, the whole civilized world was con- 
vulsed with horror by the news of the 
assassination of the Emperor, Alexander 
Il. It was rumored at first that General 
Siebeloff was in the carriage with the Em- 
peror at the time and had shared his fate. 
When this ruaor was discovered to be 
unfounded, congratulations and excla- 
mations of relief met the General at 
every turn. He received these some- 
what absently and sadly, and with the 
secret hope that no hint of them should 
reach his wife’s ears. But on the second 
day after the catastrophe, as he entered 
her drawing-room late in the afternoon, 
a blundering young Englishman, who 
had just preceded him, met him with 
question and congratulation. He replied 
with what courtesy he could command, 
but he looked beyond the visitor to the 
dark, dilating eyes that were fixed upon 
him with such an expression of anguish. 
The moment the door had closed upon 
the visitor Helena flung her arms about 
her husband’s neck with a half-sup- 
pressed sob. 

“Oh, my love, my love, let us go 
away out of this country where such 
dreadful deeds are done ; let us go away 
where we can be safe and peaceful ; 
where we shall not every hour, every 
instant be threatened with such a ter- 
rible fate,” she cried brokenly. 

He did not speak at once, he only 
held her silently against his breast, 
stroking her soft, bright hair, and now 
and then pressing his lips against it. 
Presently, when her nerves had become 
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steadied a little under his soothing 
touch, he drew her to a seat beside him- 
self, and said gently : 

“ Helena, I feel as if I had done you a 
great wrong, as if I had taken advantage 
of your generosity. Ishould have gone 
away in silence ten months ago, instead 
of speaking to you of my hopes. I had 
no right to have any hopes of that kind, 
no right to draw you on to share such a 
troubled existence.” 

His voice, his words of saddest ten- 
derness yet of inevitable decision, were 
more eloquent than any appeal or ar- 
gument. All the depths of Helena’s 
nature were stirred. With a quick 
movement she bent and kissed the hand 
that held hers. 

“Do not speak like this,” she said, 
softly ; “I had rather lead this troubled 
existence with you than any life of ease 
I might have had without you. Have 
patience with me ; I shall learn courage 
from you by and by.” 

“ Helena, trust me for one thing—I 
shall not run heedlessly into danger, 
but I cannot run away from it—I cannot 
desert my country while she needs me; 
and she needs every loyal, liberal Rus- 
sian in her present distracted condi- 
tion. I may be sacrificed”—he took 
both her hands in a firm clasp and 
looked steadily in her face—‘“ to malice 
or wild misconception at any moment, 
but so long asI live I must stand up 
against the foes that beset my unhappy 
country. I have been denounced by 
the conservatists and the terrorists. 
The Emperor himself at one time criti- 
cised and reproached me for urging 
him forward ; but, thank God, he never 
doubted my loyalty to Russia and her 
highest interests.” 

Hand in hand they sat in silence for 
awhile ; then Helena, in a low voice, asks : 

“ Alexis, did Nicolas Vodjeska have 
a hand in this catastrophe ?” 

“Nothing can be proven against 
him.” 

“But you believe 

“T believe he is more guilty than the 
wretches who have been detained.” 

“And he knew—he thought you were 
with the Emperor that day.” 

“T suppose that he did.” 

“And you—you who have power to 
send him away out of your path—you 


” 
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let him remain here to try again—per- 
haps to succeed in destroying you. Oh, 
Alexis, Alexis, is this not heedlessly in- 
viting danger ?” 

“My love, listen to me; we govern- 
ment officials of Russia have been ac- 
cused of using our power in utter 
disregard of any fixed law. Perhaps, 
however, in the limit of the law, I might 
send Vodjeska to Siberia, but there has 
been enough of this kind of thing, and 
it does not remedy matters ; it does not 
insure safety ; for one terrorist that is 
banished there are a dozen left behind. 
No, the only manly and wise method is 
to give even the cowardly terrorist the 
full benefit of the law, and prove his 
individual guilt before inflicting punish- 
ment.” 

“And if Nicolas Vodjeska has not 
merely the nihilist’s enmity, if he has 
added a personal hatred since e 
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“Since our marriage? Well, that 
may be, but I cannot bring in a per- 
sonal motive here—I cannot work with 
Nicolas Vodjeska’s tools of deceit and 
treachery—that is impossible.” 

Helena had no words of reply to this, 
but once again, with proud and loving 
humility, she bent down and kissed the 
hand that held her own, and as she did 
so she recalled what she had once heard 
Ivan Tchernay say of the friend he 
loved : 

“And this man, full of the highest 
heroism, full of the noblest unselfish- 
ness, proud, pure, and enlightened— 
this man who shows what liberalism can 
mean in Russia—the nihilists in their 
blind and wilful ignorance denounce 
because he believes in the civilized 
methods of rehabilitation by patient 
progress, instead of the old ways of 
revolutionary riot and destruction.” 














FULFILMENT. 


By Graham R. Tomson. 


Furrmment mocks at Hope’s foreshadowing, 
On ruined fruits her sullen lips are fed ; 
Athwart the last-limned dream, the song last said, 
She sweeps the leaden shadow of her wing, 
A bitter burden of bare blight to bring, 
In sudden disenchantment, dull and dead. 
And so we waken—in our seraph’s stead 
To find a gaping goblin-changeling. 


Sweet Hope is slain, come let us bury her ; 
The dream is done, the labor lost, we say ; 
But ofttimes, gazing on the lifeless clay, 

The old fire fills our veins, our longings stir ; 
And still, to strive anew, we turn away 

From yet another dead Hope’s sepulchre. 

















THE MAGIC FLIGHT IN FOLK-LORE. 


By H. E. 


Tue origin of myths and their distri- 
bution are two very distinct questions, 
which are nevertheless often confused. 
The latter, indeed, is of small importance 
except as it may be supposed to shed 
some light upon the origin of myths and 
their significance. Those who see in 
every wild tale current among primitive 
peoples a nature myth have two ways of 
accounting for its wide dissemination. 
Sir George W. Cox may be taken as the 
exponent of the one view, which is briefly 
as follows: Originally it was the highly 
poetic, allegorical representation of 
some operation of nature, originating in 
what he calls the cradle of the Aryan 
race, and the various tribes carried it 
with them as part of their mental fur- 
niture when they swarmed, as it were, 
from the parent hive. The stories 
should therefore be found only among 
peoples of Aryan race, since Sir George 
denies that there has been any “lateral 
transmission ”—that is, from tribe to 
tribe—since their migrations. 

Max Miller likewise regards the myth 
as an allegorical representation of some 
phenomenon of nature, but the popular 
tale, he thinks, has originated in defec- 
tive etymologies. Our fathers told a 
certain story of the sun or the dawn, but 
their degenerate sons, misled by some 
similarity of sound in the names, ap- 
plied it to a frog or a fox, for example. 
This is the celebrated ‘‘ Disease of Lan- 
guage” theory. 

In opposition to these theories, my- 
thologists of the anthropological school 
hold that these tales are indigenous ; that 
they have originated in the ideas, beliefs, 
and customs of primitive peoples, and 
that they are alike, the world over, be- 
cause the savage mind is everywhere 
alike ; that they are not nature myths at 
all excepi when they expressly undertake 
to account for natural phenomena, and 
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are not allegorical and mean no more 
than they say. Mr. Andrew Lang may 
be taken as the exponent of this view. 
Among English writers, at least, no one 
has more clearly and forcibly presented 
it ; and no one with such literary grace, 
such felicity of diction, such keen but 
kindly humor. 

According to this view there is no 
distinction between the myth and the 
popular tale or Miarchen, the former 
being the perfected form of the latter, 
with some new meaning imported into 
it by the philosopher or poet. I shall 
use the terms in this sense. 

It is to be observed that the first 
theory throws no light at all on the 
origin of the myth, but merely shows 
the point from which it started. The 
second finds its origin in a mere mis- 
take. The third points to the material 
out of which the myth is made. Of the 
first two theories it must be said that 
there is not a particle of evidence ad- 
duced to show that the myth did exist 
in its perfected shape among our far-off 
Aryan ancestors, nor is the very process 
of degradation into the folk tale ever 
exhibited ; and when it comes to inter- 
pretation, members of the philological 
school differ very widely. 

Now, it is not necessary to deny that 
tales may have originated sometimes 
through false etymologies. On _ the 
other hand, Mr. Miiller, in his introduc- 
tion to Gill’s “Myths and Songs of the 
South Pacific,” repudiates the claim that 
they have all originated thus. Certainly 
it must have been a highly contagious 
“ disease of language” that would account 
for the facts. We find the same tales 
not merely among all Aryan-speaking 
peoples, but those speaking the Semitic, 
Tauranian, and unclassified tongues ; not 
only in Europe and Asia, but among the 
aborigines of North and South America, 
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the Pacific islands, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and the African tribes. To ex- 
plain these facts the theories of Miiller 
and Cox are equally inadequate. 

But when it comes to the class of 
stories covered by my title, Mr. Lang 
hesitates. He cannot think that these 
have been separately invented. Stories 
of the stars or heavenly bodies among 
peoples widely separated in race and 
speech are identical because they held 
a common animistic belief. Identical 
stories of the Cupid and Psyche type 
abound because they have been invented 
to illustrate or enforce a widely prevalent 
custom. “But in the following story 
(the Jason myth) no such explanation is 
even provisionally acceptable.” This is 
because he appears to find a distinct 
and identical plot running through the 
entire class. Now, if we found the in- 
cidents of one of Mr. Charles Reade’s 
stories repeated in the Chinese, we 
should at once conclude that the latter 
tale was borrowed directly from the 
English. For myself I see no plots in 
the sense meant by Mr. Lang, and find 
no difficulty in believing that these 
stories may have been separately invent- 
ed. The plot Mr. Lang states as fol- 
lows: “A young man is brought to the 
home of a hostile animal, a giant, canni- 
bal, wizard, or malevolent king. He is 
put by his unfriendly host to various 
severe trials, in which it is hoped he will 
perish. In each trial he is assisted by the 
daughter of his host. After achieving 
the adventures (tasks) he elopes with the 
girl, and is pursued by the father. The 
runaway pair throw various common 
objects behind them which are changed 
into magical obstacles and check the 
pursuit of the father.” He notes some 
variants of this tale, but says: ‘The 
events of the flight and the magical aids 
to escape remain little changed.” Since 
this cannot be a nature myth, he thinks 
the only explanation of its wide diffusion 
is to be found in the slow transmission 
“from people to people in the immense, 
unknown, prehistoric past of the human 
race.” 

But if this were so it would in no way 
account for the origin of the story, but 
merely for its distribution. And if this 
class of tales has been thus disseminated, 
and it is as widely current as any, why 


may not nature and custom myths have 
been scattered in the same way? To 
me this seems to be an unnecessary con- 
cession, as it certainly is a fatal one, or 
would be if the other theories had any 
basis of facts on which to stand. 

But I think Mr. Lang has not given 
the plot of any one story, but merely in- 
cidents gathered from the entire class. 
I cannot recall a story in which the inci- 
dents figure precisely as Mr. Lang gives 
them in his type. To start with, it 
unites two stories, neither necessary to 
the other, which are, as a matter of fact, 
widely current as separate tales. The 
one relates to the performance of diffi- 
cult tasks by the aid of magic. The 
other, to the escape from a great peril 
by the same means. The magic formulas, 
the dramatis persone, the incidents, are 
very dissimilar, but the belief in the effi- 
cacy of the magic is always present. In 
place of the task there is often a prohi- 
bition, which is the taboo, sometimes a 
reason appearing, but frequently not. I 
believe the only unity there is in these 
stories is due to the underlying belief in 
magic. To test this, let us examine a 
few of them. I will begin with one taken 
from the Dakota Indians, a people unre- 
lated in race and speech to the Aryan 
tribes : 

A certain chief, who is also a super- 
natural being, or deeply versed in magic, 
about to go on a journey, calls his son, 
a young lad, and gives him his keys, with 
permission to go where he will, except 
to a certain red house, of which he also 
gives the key. The boy, of course, opens 
the door, as Fatima opened the fatal 
closet. He finds there a red horse, red 
being a religious color, or fetich. The 
horse tells him his father will kill him 
for his disobedience. The one chance 
of escape is to leap upon his back. He 
must take with him a paper of pins, a 
comb, and a looking-glass. (The reader 
will please observe the modern proper- 
ties.) As the father is about to overtake 
them the boy throws these articles be- 
hind successively. The glass becomes a 
lake or morass, the pins form an impene- 
trable thicket, and the comb extends it- 
self from sky to sky, and sends its teeth, 
great bars, up to the clouds, cutting off 
further pursuit. 

There are three variants of the story. 
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One, “The Head of Gold,” was written 
out in Dakota by Walking-Elk. In this 
a man and woman give their boy to a 
person who calls himself the Great 
Spirit. He has a house that “seems to 
stand up to the clouds.” As in the 
other case, he goes away, giving his 
keys to the boy, forbidding one room. 
One of the horses, which the boy is di- 
rected to take good care of, tells him 
that the Great Spirit will bring back 
other men with him, and that “they will 
eat you, as they will eat me, but I am 
unwilling.” He bids the boy go into 
the forbidden room and dip his head 
into something yellow standing in the 
middle of the floor. Doing this, his 
head “became golden, and the house 
was full of shining and light.” Then he 
flees on the horse’s back, taking only an 
egg, which at the proper time he casts 
behind. It becomes a lake, in which 
the pursuer is drowned. Walking-Elk 
applies the story to the dispute about 
the Black Hills country then going on 
between the Indians and the whites, 
and gravely concludes the narrative : 
“ This is like Sitting Bull, I think.” 

In the story of “The Orphan Boy” 
the magic flight plays a very subordi- 
nate part. One adventure recalls the 
sampo, a mill to grind meal one day, 
salt the second, and money the third. 
Another is like the rescue of Sinbad 
from the Golconda mine. Two beauti- 
ful young women finally find him in a 
pitiful plight, and take him to their 
island home. They go away, leaving 
him the keys, prohibiting one room. 
He opens it, finds a horse, leaps on him, 
and is borne at once to the mainland, 
and dumped, wounded and unconscious, 
at the place where he had started upon his 
adventures months before. He is finally 
taken to the chief, and tells his story. 
It turns out that the young women are 
the chief's daughters who were carried 
off years before when they were swim- 
ming. The horse also belonged to the 
chief, and had come straight home the 
moment he was released. 

The reader will note that the taboo 
here is without meaning, since its infrac- 
tion is the very means of restoring the 
young women to their friends. There 
is the magic flight, but no means are 
used to prevent pursuit, and no pursuit 
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is made. In fact the orphan marries 
both the girls. 

In Leland’s “Algonquin Legends” 
will be found the story of “The Water 
Fairies.” There are very marvellous 
adventures in this, and any quantity of 
magic ; but the maidens, who are wea- 
sels as well as fairies, escape the dread- 
ful Lox, wolverine, and devil at the 
same time, by being ferried across the 
water by the Crane. They might have 
used the magic comb, brush, or hair- 
string which figure in the story, but 
here use only the magic of flattery to 
enlist the services of the Crane. 

Among European equivalents the 
Russian tale, “ Vasilissa, the Wise,” may 
be taken as the most complete form. 
A king’s son is, through his father’s im- 
provident vow, brought into the power 
of the water king, who first requires him 
to build a great crystal bridge in one 
night, then to plant a large garden in 
which shall be blossoming trees, singing 
birds, and “ ripe apples and pears hang- 
ing from the boughs of the trees.” These 
tasks he accomplishes by the aid of 
Vasilissa. Then he is to choose three 
times one of the king’s twelve daughters, 
who are precisely alike in dress and per- 
son. If he chooses the same one each 
time he will marry her, but if not, off 
goes his head. These may, perhaps, be 
regarded as the normal tasks, but three 
more succeed, all of which are peculiarly 
Russian. Then he fiees with Vasilissa, 
but instead of anything magical in the 
speed of their horses, or magical ob- 
stacles to throw behind, Vasilissa changes 
the horses to a well, herself to a bowl 
(she does not appear to have been the 
weaker vessel), and the prince to a very 
old man. The pursuers fail to recog- 
nize them. (This is surprisingly like 
Lox and the rabbit in the “ Algonquin 
Legends.”) 

In the second pursuit they undergo 
a different metamorphosis. The third 
time the father himself, after killing 
those who had failed, undertakes the 
pursuit. This time she changes the 
horses to a river of honey with kissel 
banks, a kind of jelly or pudding, and 
herself and the prince to a duck and 
drake. The amiable father-in-law eats 
so much of the issel that he bursts. 

In another Russian story, “Mary Mo- 
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revna,” the prince opens the forbidden 
door and releases Koschkei the Death- 
less. In the first two flights there is 
no magic at all. They are simply over- 
taken and carried back. In the third 
the prince, after incredible adventures, 
has got a better steed than his pursuers, 
both being magical. 

In the “ Baba Yaga” there are two tasks 
and two flights ; comb and towel are the 
magical obstructions. Otherwise the 
story is much like the ordinary pattern. 
In another, “ The Sun’s Sister,” much of 
the incident in the foregoing is repeated. 
The obstructions to the pursuit are 
magical, but two of them at least are 
placed by outsiders—Vertodub, Tree- 
twister, and Vertogor, Mountain-leveller, 
whom the prince has befriended. 

In still another Russian tale the es- 
cape is so differently managed that one 
does not at once think of it as belonging 
to the Jason cycle at all. Ivashko is not 
a prince, but a peasant boy, and his tasks 
are replaced by three fishing expeditions, 
made at his own request. He falls into 
the hands of a witch, who proposes to 
roast him, and make a banquet for her 
friends. Her daughter, Alenka, under- 
takes to heat the stove and bake him, 
while the mother invites the guests. By 
a clever stratagem, he gets Alenka into 
the oven, as Grethel did the old woman 
in the German story, slips out of the 
house, and climbs a tree. When the 
guests have comfortably dined, the old 
witch chances to spy Ivashko in the tree, 
and filled with rage, begins to gnaw it 
down. As it falls he springs into an- 
other tree, and finally to the third. The 
witch meantime has broken several teeth, 
and going to a smith has, by threats, 
procured iron ones. Johnny, that is his 
English name, is finally in a hard case. 
There are no more trees to jump to. So 
far there has not been a particle of 
magic. As the tree is about to fall he 
is borne away on the pinions of swans, 
two flocks having passed by refusing to 
take him. The foregoing are taken from 
Mr. Ralston’s entertaining book, “ Rus- 
sian Fairy Tales.” 

Dr. Krauss’s collection, “Sagen und 
Mirchen der Siid Slaven,” contains alarge 
number of this class of stories. They 
vary in their incidents quite as much as 
the Russian. In No. 102, a maiden of- 
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fers herself as the prize to anyone who 
should overtake her, she running on 
foot and her pursuers mounted. She 
first pulls a hair from her head, and 
throws it behind her, when it becomes 
a mountain. The second time, when 
nearly overtaken, she drops a tear, which 
becomes a flood, and sweeps away all 
but one of her pursuers. He captures 
her by thrice abjuring her in the name of 
God, which is clearly a counter charm. 

In another, a man is pursued by a 
witch. He is prepared for it, and drops 
first an embroidered handkerchief, which 
the witch maiden stops to admire. At 
the red kerchief she stops again ; and 
finally, at the looking-glass, she gazes so 
long that the man fairly escapes, a warn- 
ing to maidens in all time that does 
not appear to have been much heeded. 
These two stories recall the well-known 
Greek tale, “Atalanta.” 

In the “ Water Witch,” a tale of Brit- 
tany, there is neither task nor flight, yet 
the story clearly falls into the class here 
considered. There is an abundance of 
magic, however ; amagic bell gives warn- 
ing to the heroine of the danger of her 
lover. She uses a magic staff, changed 
first to a horse and then to an eagle, not 
to escape from the witch, who has her 
lover, transformed toa fish, in her power, 
but to go to her. She gets hold of a 
magic net, changes the witch to a toad- 
stool, and the lovers go leisurely and 
naturally away, after helping themselves 
to the inexhaustible treasures of the sub- 
aqueous palace. 

Space will not permit an examination 
of Scandinavian, German, Italian, Ru- 
manian, and other tales that would fur- 
ther show the immense diversity in the 
details of these stories. A fuller nar- 
ration of those already cited would also 
greatly strengthen the point I make, 
that there is no common plot. There is 
a strong resemblance growing out of 
the one essential idea of the whole, that 
by mere formulas or trivial devices one 
may deliver himself from the power of a 
being more powerful than himself, or 
may accomplish stupendous results or 
tasks by the same magical devices. But 
if this be the basic idea then we bring 
into this class a multitude of stories 
which have not been recognized as 
belonging to it at all. In the “Arabian 
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Nights” the fisherman persuades the 
jinn to go back into the copper vessel, 
which is an exercise of magic on the part 
of the jinn, but not of the fisherman. The 
same is true of the story of the “Tiger and 
the Brahmin,” in Miss Frere’s “Old Dec- 
can Days,” where the fox gets the tiger 
back in his cage, there being no magic in 
the story at all beyond the fact of the 
animals talking. So of the Norwegian 
story where the boy gets the devil into 
a nut through a worm-hole, seals him up, 
and has him hammered on an anvil. 
The Norse abounds with tales of that 
kind. Trolls and huldres have their 
fingers or tails caught in a partly split 
log, out of which the hero knocks the 
wedge. But this precise story has been 
told of a noted Indian fighter in the 
West, who leisurely chopped off the 
heads of the braves and calmly resumed 
his rail-splitting. This seems to show 
that the myth-making age has not en- 
tirely passed even with civilized races. 

It is not denied that some tales may 
have been handed down generation after 
generation, nor that some may have 
been disseminated in the manner men- 
tioned by Mr. Lang. It is exceedingly 
unlikely that, by either process, they 
would retain their originalform. Belief 
in magic, however, we know has pre- 
vailed almost universally among primi- 
tive peoples and is hardly extinct yet 
among the common people of the most 
enlightened countries. Nothing was so 
common in savage life as for one person 
to be in peril at the hands of another, 
or from wild beasts, storm, flood, light- 
ning, or tornado, all of which were equally 
persons to the savage apprehension. 
Escape from danger, we may assume, 
yas not rare. Why should not tales of 
his adventures be full of the savage 
belief of the story-teller? The reader 
has noted the modern air of most of 
these stories. Clearly there has been 
an adaptation of primitive beliefs to 
modern conditions. Has not the same 
process gone on among all peoples, in 
all times, until advancing civilization 
drove out the old beliefs? The origin 
of these beliefs I cannot here discuss. 


We know they existed, and that with 
people of a given development they 
had a remarkable likeness the 
My purpose is merely to 


have 
world over. 
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show that these stories may have been 
separately invented, that there is no 
more reason to suppose a given people 
has borrowed them than their other 
tales. Is there not quite as much di- 
versity in them as in our modern love 
stories? Have not the poor hero and 
wealthy heroine always existed and had 
before them the problem of outwitting 
the cruel parent? Has it been necessary 
for the Englishman to go to the French- 
man, Italian, Arab, or Persian for the 
simple materials of a story that is for- 
ever being acted out before his own 
eyes? 

As to what may be called the typical 
form of the Jason myth, it may be said 
that so far from its being the original 
form from which all the others have 
been derived, it is probably the latest, 
the result of many experiments, and is 
the perfected form, as is the drama in 
five acts. We have seen that the tasks 
may vary from one to six, or be entirely 


wanting, or replaced by the taboo. The 
flights vary in number also. They are 


made by means of magical steeds, other 
animals, or birds, or inanimate objects. 
The pursuer is delayed by magical ob- 
jects, produced by the fugitives or by 
friendly persons or beasts, by his own 
curiosity, his gluttony, or he is deceived 
by metamorphoses. Sometimes he is 
merely thwarted, sometimes he is de- 
stroyed, sometimes he is taken captive 
by a clever stroke of wit. In one case 
the fugitive is actually captured by a 
counter charm, but in that case she was 
in no danger except what is always 
risked in getting married. In one case 
the flight is to the cruel oppressor, and 
in the case of Fatima, if, as I think, this is 
to be classified with the rest, there is no 
attempt at flight at all, but the rescue 
comes from outsiders rushing in at the 
right moment. In all these I see but a 
single idea, growing out of a common 
belief, worked out in a great variety of 
ways. It is wide-spread as the ordeal 
is, which is another form of appeal to 
a superior power. There is no reason 
to think that the bow and arrow, in all 
their countless forms, or the universal 
flint implements, were borrowed by one 
race from another. In like manner, 
and like Topsy, folk-tales of all sorts, I 
am persuaded, just grew. 











THE STONE-CUTTER. 
By Elizabeth Akers. 


Tuere dwelt in far Japan, 
Long ages since, a man 
Who earned, by hammering stone, his daily food— 
But discontent and dole 
Lay heavy on his soul, 
Which craved great riches as the only good. 


And so the gods on high, 
Who sometimes bitterly 
Punish a man by granting all his prayers, 
Gave him a mine of gold, 
And lands to have and hold, 
And, by and by, breed feuds among his heirs. 


But soon he, murmuring, 
Desired to be a king ; 
To reign and rule—ah, that were perfect bliss! 
He wearied earth and air 
With his incessant prayer 
Until the gods indulged him, even in this. 


His courtiers fawned and lied, 
And rival powers, outside 
His realm, assailed his peace with fierce debate, 
And heaviness and care 
Bleached gray his youthful hair, 
And made him weary of his regal state. 


“Oh, change me to a rock!” 
He cried, “that no rude shock 
Can stir, nor any strife disturb or shake!” 
And lo! he stood, ere long, 
A boulder, fixed and strong, 
Which torrents could not move, nor tempests break. 


In vain the burning heat 
Of fiercest sunshine beat 
Upon his head; in vain the storm-wind smote 
His rugged sides ; in vain 
Great rivers, swoln by rain, 
Came roaring from their mountain caves remote. 


He was at rest; and he 
Rejoiced exceedingly, 

Saying, “No more for me, oh, sweet release! 
Will there be change and woe, 
And wavering to and fro— 

Since I am fixed in an eternal peace!” 
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But on a summer day 

A workman brought that way 
A hammer and a chisel—these alone. 

He measured here and there, 

And then, with patient care, 
Began to cut away the stubborn stone. 


“Ah!” said the boulder-king, 

“What means this wondrous thing ? 
This plodding workman smites and conquers me! 

He cuts, as suits him best, 

Huge blocks from out my breast— 
He is more strong than I! Would I were he!” 


And lo, the powers aloft, 
Who had so long and oft 
Laughed at his follies, craved and then outgrown, 
Again his pleading heard ; 
He, taken at his word, 
Became once more a hammerer of stone! 


So, wiser than before 

And asking nothing more, 
Again about his olden toil he went; 

Until he died from age 

He toiled for scanty wage, 
Nor ever spake a word of discontent! 
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= 
_Aluxu luxurious extract from the 
s><— choicest flowers. 
Co GATE & COS nameand trademark on each bottle | 
assure purchasers of superior and uniform quality. 


See adwertising pase 22. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


= Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is ‘ 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of » superior quality of 
cocoa and suga., flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, a, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Warranted absolutely pure 


Dea, Hnoakiis! Cocoa 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


\ and istherefore far more economi- 


cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids 2% 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


JUDSON’S 
PERFECT PURITY FILTER, 


Not simply a strainer, but a true 
Filter, fitted with ‘ Galvano-Elec- 
tric” filtering medium, which de- 
stroys low forms of life and poisons 
in solution (wherein lies the great-| 
est danger) as well as in suspension. | 

Scientists agree that the water 
supplies of our large cities engender | 
disease. This is the season of the 
year when Cholera, Typhoid, and 
kindred diseases, most dreaded, are 
to be expected, and are often dt 
rectly traceable to the use of impure 
water. Asmail outlay for a filter, in 
time, will save life, not to mention 
the saving in doctors’ bills. 

JupDSsON’s FILTERS received the 
highest awards at the Inventions 
Exhibition, London, 1885. 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, Limiteo, LONDON, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 
American Headquarters, 10 Barelay St., 
NEW YORK, 

A. F. FREEMAN, Manager. 


[2" Write for complete Filter Pamphlet and Cata- 
logue, sent, post-free, on application. 
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COMPLETION OF VOLUME I. 


SCRIBNER’S |VWAGAZINE. 





HE first volume of Scrzbner’s Magazine, which was begun by the 
i number dated January, 1887, is now complete. The permanent 
interest and importance of the articles given in these six numbers, comprising 
nearly 800 pages, will give them an exceptional value for preservation in a 
substantial form. Among the papers of special interest extending over 
more than one number, which are given in this volume, are Ex- Minister 
Washburne’s now famous “ Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of 
Paris,” profusely illustrated ; three instalments of the ‘‘ Unpublished Letters 
of Thackeray ;” ‘‘Glimpses at the Diaries of Gouverneur Morris—Social 
Life and Character in the Paris of the Revolution,” by Annie Cary Morris, 
illustrated; two novelettes complete, one Mr. H. C. Bunner’s ‘Story of 
a New York House,” with many illustrations, and the other “ The Residuary 
Legatee,” by J. S. of Dale; and a large part of Mr. Harold Frederic’s 
serial novel, ‘‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife.” In addition are the many contribu- 
tions, prose and verse, which cannot be mentioned individually, but which 
help to make a most varied and attractive volume. 


‘BINDINGS FOR THE UOLUME. 


The publishers have now prepared a unique and handsome form of binding in 
English buckram cloth, especially imported for Scribner’s Magazine. The volume 
has a gilt top, and will be found extremely durable and elegant. 


PRICES. 


Back numbers exchanged for the bound volume, if numbers are untrimmed and in good 





condition; or the owner’s copies bound up. Cloth, . : a= : . $0.75 
Subscribers must remit 30 cents for postage when the volume is to te someend by mail. 
Cases for binding, post-free, . . ; , : : . . ; ; : . : . .50 
Address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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FINAL MEMORIALS OF 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
By SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, author of ‘‘ Life of Henry Wads- 


worth Longfellow,” etc. Svo. Uniform with the ‘ Life.” 
With two new steel plates, and other illustrations, $3.00; 
in half calf or half morocco, $5.50. 


The volume contains the journals and letters of the last twelve 
years of the poet’s life, which were omitted from the biography 
through fear of making it unduly large, their places being there 
supplied by asummary narrative. Many letters are also given of 
the earlier periods, from Mr. Longfellow and his correspondents, 
such as Mr. T. G. Appleton, Mr. J. L. Motley, Dean Stanley, etc. 
There is a chapter of ‘‘table talk’ and some pieces of unpub- 
lished verse ; the tributes of Professor C. C. Everett, Doctor O. 
W. Holmes, and Professor C. E. Norton are given, and extracts 
from the reminiscences of Mr. William Winter and others. An 
Appendix contains genealogical and bibliographical matter. 


THE DEVIL’S HAT. 


By MELVILLE PHILIPS. 12mo. . “ $1.00 


A novel of intense and absorbing interest, whose scenes are 
laid in the oil regions of Pennsylvania. ‘*‘ Much of the real worth 
of the book lies in the accurate picture of life in the oil regions. 
This part of the work is very finely done. The various incidents 
of such a life are all realistically written, while the scenery of the 
tale is sketched with an artistic hand.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LIFE. 

By MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN, author of ‘‘ A Washington 
Winter,” ‘‘South Sea Sketches,” ‘‘Memoirs of Admiral 
Dahigren,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


FORCED ACQUAINTANCES. 

A Story for Girls. By EpDITH ROBINSON. . . ; . $1.50 

‘* The tale it tells is charming ; every girl will revel in it ; and 
parents have this inducement to put it into the hands of their 
children—it erects such a high standard for the ordinary duties 
of life that the lesson it teaches is commensurate with the degree 
of entertainment it affords. No book for girls, women, boys, or 
men could do more.”—Philadelphia Press, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
AND OTHER PAPERS. By Epwin Percy WHIPPLE. With 
introduction by John Greenleaf Whittier, to whom the 
volume is dedicated. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

“*Searcely inferior to Macaulay in brilliance of diction and 
graphic portraits, he was freer from prejudice and passion, and 
more loyal to the truth of fact and history. He was a thoroughly 
honest man.’”’—JoHN G. WHITTIER. 

‘‘Even the younger people will read with mingled pleasure 
and lasting profit this noble and welcome volume, ‘ American 
Literature,’ by Edwin P. Whipple.’’—T7he Beacon, 


TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES. 


In May, 1887, Messrs. TICKNOR & COMPANY begin the pub- 
lication of a set of handsome and convenient paper-covered 
volumes, for leisure-hour and summer-day reading, to be 
made up of some of the choicest and most successful novels 
of late years, together with several entirely new novels by 
well-known and popular writers. They will be issued regu- 
larly, once a week, for three months. The mechanical execu- 
tion of the books will be worthy of their merits, the type being 
large and the covers bright and attractive. Subscription price, 
$6.50. Price per volume, 50 cents. 

The following are the titles of the first two of these novels: 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


THE STORY OF MARGARET KENT. 
GUENN. By BLANCHE W. HOWARD. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, upon receipt 


of price, Cataiogues of our books mailed Sree. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 





NEW BOOKS. 





The Poetical and Dramatic Works of 
Robert Browning. 

An entirely New Edition, from new electrotype plates, after 
the latest revised English Edition. In six volumes, crown 
octavo. Now ready. 

Vol. I. Pauline, Paracelsus, Strafford, Sordello, Pippa Passes, 
King Victor and King Charles. 

Vol. II. Dramatic Lyrics, The Return of the Druses, A Blot 
on the ‘Scutcheon, Colombe’s Birthday, Dramatic Roman- 
ces, A Soul’s Tragedy, and Luria. 

Vol. II. The Ring and the Book. 

Vol. IV. Christmas Eve and Easter Day, with Men and 
Women, In a Balcony, Dramatis Person, Balaustion’s 
Adventure, Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, and Fifine at 
the Fair. Each volume, crown 8vo, $1.75; half calf, $3.00. 

Gentleman’s Magazine Library. 

Vol. 7. Romano-British Remains, Part I. 8vo, $2.50; Rox- 
burgh, printed on hand made paper, $3.50; Large Paper 
Edition, Roxburgh (50 copies), printed on hand made 
paper, $6.00. 

The two volumes in this Library devoted to Romano-British 

Remains will unquestionably be among the most important and 


interesting of the whole. he Gentleman’s Magazine was the 
repository of a vast amount of information on this subject. 


Christianity and Humanity. 


By T. StraRR KinG. With a Memoir by E. P. WHIPPLE. New 
Edition. 12mo, price reduced to $1.50, 


Unquestionably one of the noblest volumes of sermons ever 
published in this country. In thought, in insight, in eloquent 
utterance, Starr King was one of the foremost preachers America 
has produced. 


Zury : The Meanest Man in Spring County. 

A Novel by JosepH KIRKLAND. With Frontispiece Illustra- 
tion. 12mo, $1.50. - 17 
This is a striking story of the rugged pioneer era of Tlinois, 

and depicts in strong lines the vigorous, stern life of the early 


settlers. It includes noteworthy types of character, careful studies 
of social conditions, and is told with marked power. 


Rural Hours. 


By SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER. New Edition, abridged. 
$1.25. 

A new edition of a book which, when published several years 
ago, was received with great favor. Mrs. Sarah J. Hale said of it: 
“The scenery described so charmingly is that surrounding her 
own fair home in Cooperstown. Out of these simple materials 
Miss Cooper has formed one of the most interesting volumes of 


MAY ATLANTIC 


Now ready, has the following articles : 


THE COURTING OF SISTER WISBY. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
A GLIMPSE OF EMERSON’S BOYHOOD. 
By J. ELLIOT CABOT. 
OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
THE LAST CAESAR. 1851-1870. 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
SERIAL STORIES. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT and MR. ALDRICH, and F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. 


16mo, 


Other Essays, Poems, Contributors’ Club, Etc. 


%4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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Once again to the Reader :—On the side panels of this advertisement we have given you two good witnesses to the 


usefulness of a Cyclopedia. 


the man who first possesses a Cyclopedia of magnitude and intrinsic excellence. 
In spite of all protestations of cheapness, such a work does cost; it must 
But all things in this world are only relative, and comparatively speaking 


Doubtless many are restrained by the cost. 


cost. If it don’t cost, let it alone, for it is worthless. 


the price of The International is one of its distinguishing traits. 


Their evidence is practical, and points to many values. 


A hitherto undiscovered pleasure awaits 
The man and the house widen to take in so much. 


Among the greatest, it is still the cheapest; and we are 


selling it by such a convenient plan, that any man or woman earning fair wages can easily buy it. 


To prove this, come and see, and if you can’t come, write. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Agents Wanted. 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S COMPLETE WORKS.— 
Sterling Edition. This beautiful edition will be publish- 
ed at the rate of one volume per month, and will be the 
first complete edition ever issued in America at a popu- 
lar price. It will be printed on fine ivory finish paper, 
illustrated by such artists as FREDERICK DIELMAN, 
F. S. CHurcH, Wm. UNGER, WILL H. Low, 
J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, etc. 12 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops, $21.00; half-calf or half-morocco, $45.00. 


KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS.— Third 
Revised Edition. By Exvuiotr Coves, M.A., M.D., 


Ph.D. 1 vol. royal octavo, vellum cloth, price reduced 
to $7.50. 


Coues’ “ Key” is too well known as a Jeading and authori- 
tative treatise to require remark, having for twelve years held 
its place as the standard work of reference for professional 
ornithologists as well as for students and amateurs. The 
latest and most exhaustive American Ornithology. 

MISS PARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION. 
An entirely new work of a thousand pages by the 
authority on household matters. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

This book merits the highest praise. It has not been hastily 
written to meet a sudden popular demand, but is rather the 
result of conscientious labor in leisure hours for several years, 
and it will unquestionably be a welcome visitor in thousands 
of families all over the land in which Miss Parloa’s name and 
fame alike are familiar. The book describes minutely anideal 
kitchen, tells what furniture, utensils, and stores should be pro- 
vided for it, explains clearly the uses, and states the value, of 
various kinds of food, contains bills of fare for all sorts of 
occasions, shows how tempting meals may be quickly cooked 
when unexpected guests come, gives explicit instructions 
about diet for the sick, and includes also as choice collection 
of receipts in all departments of cookery as can be found in 
any ever published. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM A NEW STAND-POINT. 


Natoral Law in the Business World 


By HENRY WOOD. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

In all the books written on the subject of Capital and Labor 
we have seen nothing tocompare with this. —Portland Argus. 

In a time when Henry George’s shallow and windy theories 
are sounding through the land, and being received by working- 
men as a gospel of truth, a book like this is especially to be 
desired and welcomed.—Boston Courier. 

We should like to quote whole chapters.—Country Gentle- 
man, (Albany). 

Will commend itself to the student and general reader alike. 
—N. ¥. Graphic. 

Should be in every public library, and not only read but 
studied.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Some original and strong thought on economic questions.— 
Boston Globe. 

It deserves a wide reading.—Boston Advertiser. 

Forcible and interesting.—Boston Journal. 

Certainly entitled to be called the best yet issued.—7/e 
Republic, (Washington). 

Instructive and lucid.—Chicago Evening Journal. 

Original and forcible.—The Church Press, (New York). 

Business men cannot afford to overlook the new and already 
immensely popular application of natural law.—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 


Sunlight dissipating the mists.—Boston Budget. 
In cloth, 222 pages, 75 cents. Sold by all book- 
sellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the 


publishers, 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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Twelve 
Colored 
Plates 


9 Months For $2. 


(Regular Price, $3.00.) 


Send this advertisement and $2.00 direct to the publisher 
(before August Ist), and you will receive 


ArtAmateur 
From April to December, ‘87. 


Nine Splendid Numbers of the “‘ Best Practical Art 
Magazine °? ever published, containing : 

(1) © wo Hundred broad, richly illustrated pages, 
crammed with interesting and practical articles on art topics 
(notably, in summer, on Sketching from Nature, and Flower, 
Fruit, and Landscape Painting). 

(2) One Hundred similar pages of admirable work- 
ing designs for Oil and Water Color Painting, China Painting, 
Embroidery, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering, and other art 





work. 
(3) Four Fine Figure and Drapery Studies 
(in two colors) by Sir Frederick Leighton and 


J. Carroll Beckwith. 

(4) Eight Beautifal Flower, Fruit, Figure, 
Bird, and Landscape Studies (in ten colors) by 
accomplished artists, a 

Take Notice!—T'o secure the benefit of the above special 
offer, itis absolutely necessary to cut out this advertisement 
and send it, with two dollars, DIRECT’ TO THE PUB- 
LISHER, before August 1st, ’8T. 

Regular Price of The Art Amateur, $4.00 a year; single 
copies, 35 cents. Address, 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





i Habla V. Espanol ? 
Parlez-Vous Frangais? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 
Parlate Italiano? 


IN TEN WEEKS 


you can, at your own home, by 
Dr. Richard 8S. Rosenthal’s 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, 
Italian or German. 

Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German 
or italian, 25 Cents. 

All subscribers—$5.00 for each language—be- 
come actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects 
all exercises, and corresponds with them in regard 
to any difficulties which may occur. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building. Boston, Mass. 


BOOK-KEEPING WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


With Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping and Blanks 
for writing the exercises, any ordinarily intelligent young 
man can familiarize himself with Single or Double Entry 
Book-keeping, without a Teacher, and thus largely 
increase his worth to his employer. 

The revised edition teaches three systems of Single 
Entry, and two of Double Entry. It is conceded to be 
the simplest work on the subject published, as its large 
sale of 150,000 copies attests. 

On the receipt of $1.00 we will mail the book and 
three blanks, for either Single or Double Entry, as may 
be desired. 





NIMS & KNIGHT. 





A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Forty-nine years in the school-book business! Almost 
half acentury! Never more alive to the wants of the educa- 
tional public than to-day. This house was founded in 1838 by 
the present senior partner, and, during all this time, has 
been devoted to the production and improvement of ele- 
mentary and high school text-books. Charles Davies, J. 
Madison Watson, James Monteith, J. Dorman Steele, Stephen 
W. Clark, Alphonso Wood, W. G. Peck, Joseph Ficklin, C. 8. 
Jepson, Jerome Allen, Chas. N. Cleveland, Chas. Northend, 
David Page, J. M. B. Sill, Edward Searing, and James H. 
Worman, are some of the authors whose books have become 
famous in the hands of this firm. Recently they have been 
particularly fortunate in the presentation of some wonderfully 
beautiful and popular books. Notice for instance— 
BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS (5 numbers). 

“Educ aeons Ge ms ¢ of the dec ade.” 
WATSON’S NEW SPELLERS (2 numbers). 
BARNES’ NEW ARITHMETICS (A _ of 
Davies, Peck, Fish & Ficklin). 
BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY (2numbers)—Unsur)jassed 
for be auty and teaches, 
MONTEITH’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY— 
The lee st, cheapest, and 
BA aN ED. LANGUA GE LESSONS (Maxwell, Clark, 
1. 


NES’ SCHOOL “HISTORIES (Primary, Brief, and 
Ge neral) Ta zest sale on rea ord in 188 
BARNE PENMANSHI P UFlickinge r)—Creating a revo- 
lution in style and letter calies. and prices 
WAR RD’s BUSINESS BLANKS —A great hit. 
RNE»S’ POPULAR DRAWING BOOKS—A 
ete series by a pacice) teacher 
ST rp ¢. iENT TIFIC SERTES—On the ‘‘ Fourteen 
ELE plan, aa lately re vised. 7 volum 
PATH FIND ER SERIES IN H YGIEN E—Meeting the 
requirements of recent legislation on the subject of the effects 
of alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics. 3 volumes. 

These books have been prepared at great expense, and 
represent the result of all these years of experience in this 
particular line of school publication. 

With such books any school is admirably equipped, and it 
will be many years before any better set of books can be 
brought out. 

Teachers and school officers are invited to call upon us or 
send for descriptive circulars. Specimen pages free. For 
sample copies, address 


Or 365 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 2 S. BARNES & CO., 


22 Bromfield St., Boston, - 
1026 Arch St., Philadelphia. 111 & 113 William St., N, Y. 
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Beautiful Colored Studies 
TO PAINT OR FRAME, iy 1Sinches up to it 


29 inches, (printed in from seven colors), at 
; rhen low prices—from 10 to 35 cents each, for 


25 Cents only, 
will be sent any one of the following asa sample 
Study of Jack Roses (red), 14 in. x 20 in., and directions 
for painting , or Marine ¥ lew, by E. MORAN, 14 in. x 20 
in., with directions for resi and framing ; or Small 
Study of Pansies, 10in. x 14 in., on heavy paper, with 
directions for treatment.—These are oe issued 
with THk ART INTERCHANGE, an illustrated paper for art 
lovers, which gives 26 EN and 13 beautiful colored 
plates in a year for only 
A Catalogue, with 81 Ticats of these colored 
studies — a copy of a new illustrated paper, sent 
for 4c. postage. Poxtals not noticed. Cut this out. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 37 & 39 W. 22d St. N. Y. 


A UNIQUE PRINT. 


A limited number of India proof impressions [folio size] 
of Mr. Charles Burt’s superb engraving of 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


each impression bearing Mr. BRYANT’S AUTOGRAPH 
in ink, will be sent to any address, carefully packed, for 
$5.00 each. 

This engraving was made from a photograph by Sarony, 
undoubtedly the best ever taken of Mr. Bryant. The author 
being much pleased with the plate, signed his autograph in 
ink on a number of the proofs, thus stamping the engrav- 
ing with his approval. 

Application should be made direct to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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MS CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING Co. 


Say 


For SPECIAL TERMS ON 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 
— NEW 


to date. 


” Superbly Bound in Mo- 
rocco, Full Gilt Edges, or 
English Cloth. 

For Sample Sheets and 
Descriptive Circulars ad- 
dress the 


CONTINENTAL PUB. CO. 


CHICACO. 
Eastern Office, 
== 323 Broadway, N. Y. 
SALESMEN WANTED. 


OSY HOMES! 


How to Build Them. 96 page 
book, showing designs of 10 low-cost 
houses, with color scheme, and 
valuable information for those who 
wish to get the most for their money. 
All designs especially engraved for 
this work. Post-paid, 30 cents. 

F. L. SMITH, Architect, 235 Washington St., Boston. 


THE CONNOISSEUR, Sete" 

9 Magazine. 
Published by BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 
12th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, at 50 cents 
a year, contains in each number an ORIGINAL ETCH- 
ING, and upwards of 30 other Illustrations, with articles 
by leading Art Writers. Sample copies 15 cents. 











“Tt is not, as it does not profess to be, a ‘Lightning 
Calculator,’ for the only Lightning Calculator, or ap- 
proximation thereto, on earth is a well-disciplined and 
practiced mind. Not the man who uses the most 
energy and time accomplishes the most, but the man 
who uses his energy and time in the best and briefest 


methods. 


rience sa tdi si 





is a book of brief, easy, and accurate methods of com- 
putation. A short time devoted to the study and 
practice of these methods (practice makes perfect) will 
enable the young and unskilled accountant to double 
or treble his speed and accuracy in the use of figures, 
and, inasmuch as time is money, he will soon save 
himself the price of the book.”"—7he Chicago Grocer. 


PRICE $1.00, POST-PAID, ALL DEALERS. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, N. Y. 





A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


These Pens combine the elasticity and freedom of a gold pen 
with the quickness of action and other qualities which aie 
desired by those who prefer steel pens. 

They are the best Pens made for all work where a smooth 
point and perfect elasticity are required ; and one of them will 
last as long as two or three ordinary steel pens. 

They are now sold in every State and Territory in the Union. 

Send six cents in stamps for samples and price-list, and 
mention the name of this magazine. 


A. C. McCLURG & CoO., 
Wabash Ave. & Madison St., Chicago. 





Unmounted Photographs of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Works of Art, embracing reproductions of famous 
original paintings, sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, 
cabinet size, $1.50 per doz.; larger sizes in propor- 
tion. Send 10 cents stamps for 1887 catalogue of 
10,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 








GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, $1.00. 


ANOTHER PROOF OF THE COMPENDIUM’S MERIT. 
He says that 
Gaskell’s Compendium is to be credited for his present position as a 


C. A. Faust was born near Meadville, Pa.,Oct. 8, 1800. 


penman. He not only writes a_beautiful 
script Hand but is an expert with the Automatic 
Shading Pen. He has held several responsible 
positions, and isnow head assistant bookkeeper 
in the treasurer’s office of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific R’y, Chicago. . 
Present Si snature, 








GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM PENS 
Are the best that are made. They are the smoothest 
running, most elastic and Best BusINess PEN IN 
THE World. The use of poor material in writing ts 
Jalse economy. These pens are in Gross Poxes, 
$1.0o—or Quarter Gross Boxes, 40 cents. Mailed 


prepaid. a 


Former Signature. 





GASKELL’S MAGAZINE is the finest paper for the Home published, having complete departments of Self-Instruction. 





Price only $1 per year, or 10 cents sing'e copy. SPECIAL OFFER—Send us $1.25 and we will send Compendium, Quarter Gross 
Pens and sample Magazine. Address, TRE G. A. GASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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WAIT FOR THE ONLY AUTHENTIC AND AUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


MORE MATERIAL DISCOVERED! 


As is well known, MR. BEECHER made a contract with us 
just before his death for the publication of his Autobiography. 
When he died it was at first supposed that very little of it was 
written, but on a more careful examination a great amount 
of material has been discovered, written by MR. BEECHER 
himself, Therefore, a large part of this life will be Autobio- 
graphic, and it will be completed from notes which Mr. Beecher 
left, by his son Wm. C. Beecher, and his son-in-law, Rey. Samuel 
Scoville, assisted by MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

] The full account of the great trial and the greater part of 
' the work from 1860 up to date is WRITTEN BY MR. BEECHER 
HIMSELF. 
Prospectus will be ready very soon. 
Do not buy or take up the canvass of any other life, as this 


will be the Standard. 
This is the ONLY BOOK the sale of which benefits Mrs. Beecher 
and her family, as they are largely interested in the profits. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, oS 3 East 14th Street, New York City. 

















ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE.—Thirty in UNIrTwy 
number, treating of such topics as Choice, Medita- . sd 
tion, Common Sense, Side Lights of Intelligence, | “ Weekly Journal of a Religion that is Rational and 
Requital, Judgment of Others, Government. The Sent? ; - — 
Chicago Tribune says that Mr. Blake ‘‘ has made a Unity is a weekly of 12 to 16 pages,—two extra 
contribution of lasting value to our literature, ina | Wide columns to the page, printed in large and 
form so condensed and so original as to inevit- handsome type. | * 4 - 
ably attract and hold the attention of thoughtful Uniry’s motto is FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND 
readers.” Cloth, uncut edges, 216 pages, $1.00. CHARACTER IN RELIGION, and in so far as Unitarian- 
POEMS.—By the same author. The New York | *™ stands for the thought which this motto expresses, 
Evangelist says of him: ‘“ A new essayist and a new Unity is Unitarian. But Unrry has little interest in 
poet; he seems a born essayist, and a born poet.” the Unitarian sect, while it has great interest in the 
188 pages, uniform with the Essays, $1.00. Unitarian movement; and Unity will continue to 
THE LEGEND OF HAMLET.—By Grorce P. emphasize the Unitarian principles of free thought, 
Hansen. A vivid story of Hamlet as Shakespeare inclusive fellowship, practical righteousness and pro- 
found him, drawn from obscure twelfth-century | ST¢88, more than the Unitarian doctrines | about the 
manuscripts consulted by the author while United Trinity, Atonement, or interpretation of Bible texts. 
States Consul at Elsinore. Cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Unity is published in Chicago because its founders 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL.—By and present editorial writers for the most part have 
WinLiaMC. GANNETT and JENKIN Liuoyp Jonss, | their lots cast in the West. In principles, spirit, 
Eight sermons. “Bright and sensible, kind and love, aims or thoughts it is not Western any more 
practical discourses.”— Toronto Weck. Imitation | than Eastern, nor Western and Eastern together any 
parchment, 50 cents ; cloth, full gilt, $1.00. eee alae aay Southern and Universal. An 

> al a! & >, 7 : Yr: : 

I ROGRESS Pg soe oo Sa and “I feel there isa place and need forit. I love its freedom 

criticism of Henry George’s rogress and Pov- | from party spirit and miserable dogma. I like its manliness, 

erty,” and ‘‘ Protection and Free Trade.” By - = s Same—-cnereriah Sat—ond ia weractty also. i tie 

GILEs B. STEBBINS. Cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. 8 Stlan courage, the absence in it of any spirit of mora 

~ : : cowardice, I like its great faith; so great faith I have not 

THEODORE PARKER’S Lessons from the World | found—no, not in Israel. I like ita “Gcfones of all honest 
of Matter and the World of Man.—Selected from | expression of opinion, its endeavor to put the best construc- 
notes of unpublishedsermons, by RUFUS LEIGHTON. | tion on the words of those who differ from it. Llikeits pom 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 430, reduced from $2.50 to $1.25. Ss .. and devotion in the presence of the 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price. $1.50 per annum; to any one who mentions this 
advertisement, six months on trial for 50 cents. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Postage stamps taken. Address 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. UNITY, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The Latest and Incomparably the Best Encyclopedia in the English Language. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 




















EDINBURGH SUBSCRIPTION EDITION (NINTH). 


PRINTED FROM THE: ORIGINAL PLATES. 


WITH OVER TEN THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


feef Engravingd, ood-cufs, 
g g 


Gofored HPfates, Maps and fans. 





THE BEST HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 
The Work of over Fifteen Hundred ‘Distinguished Writers. 





From Rev. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President of Yale Coilege : 





THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA has long sustained 
a high reputation for the excellence and authority of its 
articles in literature and science. The Ninth Edition, 
now in progress of publication, is manifestly superior 
to all that have preceded it. Until recently, owing to 
its cost, the demand for the work has been chiefly from 
colleges and public libraries. The subscription edition, 
issued by the original publishers, Messrs. A. & C. Black, 
Edinburgh, and imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 





is now offered at a price which brings it within reach 
of many who would otherwise be unable to purchase 
this admirable book of reference and authority. Any 
one who wishes to provide himself and his family with 
a work suitable for general and satisfactory reference, 
which is at the same time of the highest authority, 
cannot, in my judgment, do better than to purchase 
this edition, for which, I may add, I became a sub- 
scriber on its first announcement. 





SOLD ONLY BY 


SUBSCRIPTION. 





To be completed in twenty-four volumes, averaging 850 pages each. 
now ready, and Volume XXII. will be issued shortly. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


The first twenty-one volumes are 


Importers, 


7483 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Word Studies in the New Testament. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. VoL. IL.—THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
AND THE EPISTLES OF PETER, JAMES AND JUDE.. I VOL., 8VO, $4.00. 


The scope of this scholarly and important contribution to the critical study of the text of the 
New Testament is broad and comprehensive, the work representing the fruit of many years of 
laborious research while Dr. Vincent has been the pastor of the Church of the Covenant in New York 
City. The purpose of the author is to enable the English reader and student to get at the original 
force, meaning, and color of the significant words and phrases as used by the different writers. An 
introduction to the comments upon each book sets forth in compact form what is known about the 
author—how, where, with what object, and with what peculiarities of style he wrote. The plan of the 
work is simple, each chapter of the New Testament under consideration having a heading, and the 
word or phrase commented upon being printed in full-face type, in the succeeding order of the verses. 
Thus, in the first chapter of Matthew, each of the following words or phrases has from a short para- 
graph to three pages of comments: ‘‘ Christ,” ‘‘ The Son,” ‘‘ David, the King,” ‘*‘ Espoused,” ‘‘ Not 
willing—was minded,” ‘To make a public example,” ‘‘ Shalt call,” ‘‘ Jesus,” ‘‘ He,” ‘‘ Through,” 
‘‘ The Virgin,” ‘‘ They shall call,” ‘‘ Immanuel,” and ‘‘ The or his sleep.” Dr. Vincent has gathered 
from all sources and put in an easily-comprehended form a great quantity of information of much 
value to the critical expert as well as to the studious layman who wishes to get at the real spirit of the 


Greek text. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


The present work is an attempt in a field which, so far as I am aware, is not covered by any one book, though it has been carefully 
and ably worked by many scholars. Taking a position midway between the exegetical commentary and the lexicon and grammar, it aims 
to put the reader of the English Bible nearer to the standpoint of the Greek scholar, by opening to him the native force of the separate 
words of the New Testament in their lexical sense, their etymology. their history, their inflection, and the peculiarities of their usage by 
different evangelists and apostles. ‘The critical student of the Greek Testament will, therefore, find himself here on familiar, and often on 
rudimental, ground, and will understand that the book has not been prepared with any design or expectation of instructing him. It 
has in view, first of all, those readers whose ignorance of Greek debars them from the quickening contact of the original words, and 
to whom is unknown the very existence of those tracks which the Greek scholar treads with unconscious ease and in clear light. 


s . oS 

In Ole Virginia. 

MARSE CHAN, AND OTHER STORIES. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. I VOL., I2MO, $1.25. 

In this volume are gathered six stories which have given the young Richmond lawyer who is their 
author, a leading position among the delineators of Southern life and character. They include 
‘* Marse Chan,” which was Mr. Page’s introduction to the public a few years ago; ‘* Unc’ Edinburg’s 
Drowndin’,” Meh Lady, Ole ’Stracted, ‘‘ No Haid Pawn,” and Polly. The author’s practice of 
allowing his negro characters to tell the stories imparts a quaint flavor to the narratives, in which 
one sees, from the point of view of the negroes’ quarters, suggestive pictures of many phases of 
Virginia society as it existed before, during, and after the war. These stories are characterized by 
deep pathos, quiet humor, and no little plantation wisdom, and are enlivened by a strong dramatic 
color that throws many a vivid flash of light upon the social relations and the thoughts and feelings of 
Southern people. 
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Around the World on a Bicycle. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO TEHERAN. By THOMAS STEVENS. WITH A PREFACE BY THOMAS 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. WITH A COLORED FRONTISPIECE—PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR 
IN COSTUME—BY KELLY, AND OVER ONE HUNDRED OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 8vVO, $4.00. 








The great interest which has developed in the last few years in the exhilarating sport of wheeling 
makes fresh and timely this record of Mr. Stevens’ extraordinary journey. In every way his achieve- 
ment was a remarkable one; and he has told the story of it in a style that will delight all who admire 
pluck, skill, and endurance, brought out under novel conditions and amid picturesque scenes in 
remote lands. 


‘* Mr. Thomas Stevens need have little doubt that the most splen- ‘*The mere moral courage demanded of the man who essays an 
did piece of personal adventure of this century will be placed to his expedition into regions where such an outlandish carriage has never 
credit Vambéry making the great pilgrimageas a dervish, Burnaby before been seen is sufficiently notable to entitle Mr. Stevens to 
— to Khiva, O’Donovan penetrating to Merv—to mention only the credit which he will no doubt obtain for his plucky exploit. No 


the first that come to mind—will always rank high in the annals of man who honors courage, pluck, endurance—no man who is capable 
daring ; but for the originality of its idea, the physical endurance of understanding these qualities—will feel anything but admira- 


and pluck necessary for its execution, the dangers involved in it, tion for him. To circle the earth on a wheel is in itself a novelty, 
and its own inherent interest, this bicycle trip round the world and as a method of seeing around one, itis also a great deal more 
will pretty certainly remain unequalled in our time.” effective than any other method.”— Ze London Standard. 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Story of a New York House. 


By H. C. BUNNER. ILLUSTRATED By A. B. FROST. I VOL., 12MO, $1.25. 


A strong story outlining the great social changes wrought in New York City since the early part of 
the present century ; pitched in a low key, but dramatic in development and tender in feeling. 


“Mr. Bunner's story is characteristically delightful oie full “‘ Never before has the life of old New York been depicted with 
of the flavor of old New York days.”— The Independent. such accuracy and such a charm.”—R. H. Sropparp. 
“©¢The Story of a New York House’ introduces the reader to Mr. Bunner’s ‘Story of a New York House’ shows a more 


the city of eighty years ago, at a time when the Battery was the careful and delicate finish than anything he has yet written. It 

fashionable pleasure-ground of the city, and when the north side would seem that he intends to take up the romance of a great city 

of the City Hall was being constructed of red sandstone, instead where Washington Irving left it, and preserve for us a picture of 

of marble, because red sandstone was cheap, and none but a few manners and customs in the early part of the present century. It 

suburbans would ever look down upon it from above Chambers is evident that Mr. Bunner’s ‘antiquarianism is not to obscure his 

Street. It is a most interesting story and is charmingly illustrated.’? humanity. We are to have real people in the old houses, with real 
—Boston Transcript. hearts under their ancient clothes.” —Zz/z. 


Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings. 


EDITED BY JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, JR. CRITICAL EDITOR, CHARLES C. PERKINS. 4 VOLS., 
QUARTO, WITH MORE THAN 2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. EDITION LIMITED TO 500 COPIES, ALL 
OF WHICH HAVE BEEN SOLD. THE COMPLETE SET NOW READY. PRICE, $150.00. 


The fourth and last volume of this work contains twelve full-page illustrations—ten photogravures 
and two etchings. The etchings are from a plate by H. P. Share, of Basil Vereschagin’s painting, 
‘¢ Tamerlane’s Door—Palace of Samarcand,” and from a plate by Paul Adolphe Rajon of Millais’ 
picture, ‘‘ The Yeoman of the Guard.” Whistler, Courbet, Alma-Tadema, Holman Hunt, and 
Detaille, with others, are represented in the photogravures. 


Agriculture 


IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS WITH CHEMISTRY. By F. H. STORER, S.B., A.M., PROFESSOR 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 2 VOLS., 8VO, $5.00. 
‘The work combines very happily the statement of scientific ‘*Professor Storer has given us what, in our judgment, is the 


principles with due regard for financial and other practical considera- most noteworthy contribution to agricultural literature of recent 
tions ; and it is written in an easy, popular style, that should render years, either in this or any other country. We say this advisedly, 


its perusal most pleasurable for any intelligent agriculturist, how- and after a careful examination of the book. . . . While its scien 
ever slight his acquaintance with chemical terminology. It is a tific merits commend it to the student of science, its practical common 
very valuable work.”— Cultivator and Country Gentleman. sense as well as the lucidity and suggestiveness of its discussions 
**Without disparaging what has been done in other works we will commend it no less to the thinking farmer.”—M. }. SczZence. 
may commend, with little or no criticism, these two volumes. “Tt will prove invaluable to thoughtful farmers as a book of 
° The work may be described as a farmer’s manual, which reference, and its pages have a rare attractiveness for any reader 
should be in the hands of every one who is in any degree ambitious who takes an interest in the processes and mysteries of plant life, 
to profit by the enormous assistance which science has to give to especially under cultivation, and can enjoy a scholarly discussion 
the agriculturist."—M. V. /udependent. of the problems, practical and scientific, which confront investigation 


in this field. "—M. VY. 7rtbune. 
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Elements of Physiological Psychology. 


A TREATISE OF THE ACTIVITIES AND NATURE OF THE MIND, FROM THE PHYSICAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL POINT OF VIEW. BY GEORGE T. LADD, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN 
YALE UNIVERSITY. WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. I VOL., 8VO, $4.50. 








“This work of Professor Ladd contains in its six hundred and “Itis infinitely the ripest treatise in our language in its special 
ninety-six pages more information on this most interesting branch field—a field hitherto cultivated chiefly in Germany—and it paves 
of mind-science than any similar work in the English language. the way for the specialist, who lacks philosophical training. It is a 


In its class, it stands alone among American books. No thorough shining example of good work in natural history by a student who 
student of 6 eo will rest satisfied until he owns a copy of this has received a theological and philosophical education.” 
work.”—N. Y. School Journal. —Boston Beacon. 


The Essentials of Perspective. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWN BY THE AUTHOR. By L. W. MILLER, PRINCI- 
PAL OF THE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA. 
I VOL., OBLONG 8vO, $1.50. 


“ An indispensable handbook for teachers and pupils of art.” “ The work will be found of great practical value to students at 
—Journal of Commerce. home and to teachers of drawing.”—Boston Traveller. 

“It is an admirable manual of instruction, containing numerous ‘* Mr. Miller holds a high rank as a teacher, and his work may be 
illustrations by the author. He has simplified his work by accepted as coming from a recognized authority. He does not 
leaving out of it unessential things with the object of making more burden the young artist with unusual and difficult problems, but 
clear the really important truths of perspective.”— WV. V. Sun. starts him right, and enlists his interest in the elements w hicl 1 are so 


often neglected and yet are fundamental in right drawing.’ 
—Utica Herald. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


The Early Tudors. 


HENRY VII.; HENRY VIII. By C. E. MOBERLY. WITH FOUR MAPS. I VOL., 16MO, $1.00. 


‘* Asin the other books of the series, compactness and simplicity of “It is a marvel of clear and succinct brevity and good historical 
style has been followed in order to compress the greatest quantity judgment.”—7ke /ndependent. 
of material within the smallest space compatible with a clear and “Tt fully realizes the aim of this series as we have understood it. 
thorough setting forth of the subject. The work sustains in every It possesses great freedom, simplicity, and conciseness, The 
sense the reputation of the series, which has received the endorse- account moves easily from the lace, giving each crisis its 
ment of the leading colleges of America, and many of them have due prominence without making the approach formal and heavy, 
adopted these volumes as text-books.” and avoiding very skilltully in the face of much condensation an 

—Saturday Evening Gazette (Boston). effect of crowding.”—Brooklyn Times. 


The Epochs of Modern History. 
‘* The volumes contain the ripe results of the studies of men who are authorities in their respective fields."— 7he Nation. 
SEVENTEEN VOLUMES, I16MO. $1.00 PER VOL. THE SET, ROXBOROUGH STYLE, $17.00. 
Beginning of the Middle Ages—Normans in Europe—Crusades—Early Plantagenets—Edward 
III.—Houses of Lancaster and York—Early Tudors—Age of Elizabeth—Protestant Revolution— 


Thirty Years’ War—Puritan Revolution—Fall of the Stuarts—Age of Anne—Early Hanoverians— 
Frederick the Great—French Revolution—Epoch of Reform. 


AN ADDITION TO THEODOR MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


The Provinces of the Roman Empire. 


FROM C#SAR TO DIOCLETIAN. By THEODOR MOMMSEN. TRANSLATED WITH THE 
AUTHOR’S SANCTION AND ADDITIONS, BY WM. P. Dickson, D.D., LL.D. WiTH TEN Maps 
BY PROFESSOR KIEPERT. 2 VOLS., 8VO, $6.00. 


‘‘ The most important event of the year, in the line of historical “It is a book which no other living scholar could have written.” 
literature, is without question the appearance of this addition to —London Academy. 
Mommsen’s History of Rome.”— 7he Nation. ‘The author draws the wonderfully rich and varied picture of the 

** Professor Mommsen’s work goes further than any other extant, conquest and administration of that great circle of peoples and lands 
or now looked for, to provide us with a key to the medizval history which formed the empire of Rome outside of Italy, their agriculture, 


of the Mediterranean world."—N. }°. Sun. trade, and manufactures, their artistic and scientific life, through all 
‘It isa complement to every book hitherto produced about ancient degrees of civilization, with such detail and completeness as could 
Rome. It is the first work, in any language, which gives a perfectly have come from no other hand than that of this great master of his- 
clear connected account of the vast provincial dependencies of Rome torical research in all its departments, guided by that gift of histor- 
from the time of Czsar to that of Diocletian.” ical imagination, for which he is equally eminent.” 
—N. VY. Journal of Commerce. —Prof. W. A. Packarp, 7” Zhe Presbyterian Review. 
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The Buchholz Family. 2avt Second. 


SKETCHES OF BERLIN LIFE. 
GERMAN EDITION. I VOL., 


By JULIUS STINDE. 
12MO, UNIFORM WITH PART ONE, $1.25. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FORTY-NINTH 


The second part of this already famous book is now introduced to American readers; and its 
pictures of social life in Berlin will be found as entertaining and amusing as those which have made 


the first part so popular. 


“The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of Dickens. 
They are very entertaining, and the middle-class life of Berlin has 
found an interpreter who writes with photographic accuracy.” 

—London Times. 
“ Wecannot recall another work, fictitious or other, in which the 
middle class is viewed from the inside. ‘The author does not, as an 
outsider, satirize the class he describes ; he merely laughs at such 
follies or absurdities of individual members of it as, in life, their 
friends would see and smile over.” — 7he Nation. 


Herr Stinde’s fun is of a quiet, pleasant kind, and never coarse, 
and he is the best representative of true German humor we have 
yet seen.”— New York Times. 

“The book is a complete, perfect and entertaining series of 
pictures of German life, written with an information impossible to 
any but a German, and an acuteness of perception remarkable in 
one who delineates scenes of life-long familiarity to him.” 

—New Orleans Picayune. 


Chronicle of the Coach. 


CHARING CROSS TO ILFRACOMBE. 
EDWARD L. CHICHESTER. I VOL., 


The fascinating story of the ride through suburban England, 


By JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, JR. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 12MO, $1.25. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


enjoyed by Andrew Carnegie, 


Matthew Arnold, William Black, Edwin Abbey, and others, is here delightfully told by Mr. Champlin, 


who was himself one of the party. 


A very delightful story of travel written with remarkable grace- 
fulness.”—Hartford Post. 

‘*The volume trom the opening to the closing sentence is full of 
interest and instruction.”—Church Press. 


Face to Face. 


By ROBERT GRANT. I VOL., 12MO, CLOTH, 

** A story of very unusual power. Its realistic pictures of summer 
life at Newport and Lenox are ‘ written from the inside’ so to speak, 
and from this graphic panorama the story develops into a profound 
and deesidlel pemtebnion of the social problem of the day—the 
war of labor and capital ; while the love story running through it is 
intense and absorbing. "— Boston Traveller. 


The Jesuit’s Ring. 


By A.A. 


“ Mr. Hayes’s novel is one of decided interest. The scene is laid 
for the most part at Bar Harbor, the attractions of which place, 
both natural and social, are portrayed with the enthusiasm of one 
who is particularly familiar with them. No more felicitous descrip- 
tion of this charming summer resort has ever appeared in print. 

—New York Sun. 


A ROMANCE OF MOUNT DESERT. 


‘*It would be difficult to find a dull page or even a stupid para- 
graph from cover to cover.” —Christian Union. 

‘*Mr. Champlin’s book is one of the most delightful that has been 
published in many a day.”—Boston Transcript. 


$1.25; NEW EDITION, PAPER, 50 CTS. 


“The style of the book is easy and spontaneous, enlivened by a 
great deal of genuine humor and refined satire. "he read- 
er is interested and amused with itall, and never ‘ skips’ over dull 
spots, because it is bright throughout. Closely built and dramatic 
from beginning to send, some of the scenes go with a verve and a 
rush that takes one’s breath.”— Washington Capital. 


HAYES. 12MO, CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER, 50 CTS. 
‘This is a bright, well-written, and entertaining —e 
The Epoch. 
‘*The conception of the story is excellent. It indicates a scholar- 
ly research, a sensitiveness to artistic literary effect, and a fine 
power of selection in material. The book will rank among the best 
and most interesting of summer novels.”—Boston Traveller. 


A Child of the Century. 


By JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT. I VOL., 
‘* A brisk, crisp, lively and intensely recent American novel. The 
story is full of good sayings and vivid strokes of character delinea- 
tion.” —GEO. . PARSONS Laturop, 72 the New York Star. 
** There is a seriousness about it, in spite of a light vein which 
runs throughout, that commends it to the thoughtful and intel- 
ligent reader.” — Washington Capital. 


Gunnar. 


A TALE OF NoRSE LIFE. By HJALMAR H. 
‘*This little book is a perfect gem of poetic prose ; every page 1s 

full of expressive and vigorous pictures of Norwegian life and 

scenery. Gunnar is simply beautiful as a delicate, clear, and pow- 


erful picture of peasant life in Norway.”—Boston Post 


I12MO, CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER, 50 CTS. 


**It is a readable novel throughout.”—Aadtimore Sun. 

“*It is one of the most thoroughly enjoyable of the recent publica- 
tions in the line of fiction. It is a well-drawn story of modern life, 
dealing largely with some of the political questions of the day, and 
the characters are varied and interesting throug shout. « » « We 
close the book with a sense of keenest enjoyment.” 

—Boston Times. 


BOYESEN. 


“*The charm of Mr. Boyesen’s stories lies in their strength and 
purity ; they offer, too, a refreshing escape from the subtlety and 
introspection of the present form of fiction. They are robust and 
strong without caricature or sentimentality.”—Chicago Interior. 


I VOL., 12MO, $1.25. 
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George W. Cable’s Novels. 


‘*There are few living American writers who can reproduce for us more perfectly than Mr. Cable does, in his best moments, 
the speech, the manners, the whole social atmosphere of a remote time and a peculiar people. A delicious flavor of humor penetrates 
his stories, and tragic portions are handled with rare strength."—New York Tribune. 


‘The story contains a most attractive blending of vivid descriptions of 





DR. SEVIER. local scenery, with admirable delineations of personal character. 
; —Boston Congregationalist. 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50 Cents. “Tt is a story that deepens, and broadens, and lightens, with an indes- 


cribable charm over its deep study of human nature.”—7he Critic. 





OLD CREOLE DAYS. ‘“*Nothing in recent literature is more enchanting or romantic.” 


—Hartford Courant. 
“It is verv indee e vith ¢ - so distinctly marke 
Cloth, 1 Vol., $1.25; Paper, Two Parts, : It i very seldom indeed that we meet with a book so di ti netly mark 
o Gents Eact ing the advent of a writer of high artistic power and fresh observation as this 
3 ents £ach. of Mr. Cable’s.”— Boston Courier. 





THE GRANDISSIMES. “ A wonderful romance, the work of an undoubted hone. a 

. 7 —New York Times. 

A Story of Creole Life. “It is in many respects the most original contribution to American 
Cloth, $1.25. fiction.”"—Hart/ford Courant. 


Frank R. Stockton’s Stories. 


**Of Mr. Stockton’s stories what is there to say, but that they are an unmixed blessing and delight? He is surely one of the 
most inventive of talents, discovering not only a new kind in humor and fancy, but accumulating an inexhaustible wealth of details 
in each fresh achievement, the least of which would be riches from another hand.” —W. D. Howe ts, zz Harfer’s Magazine. 


THE LADY OR THE TIGER? ‘*His unique stories always hit the mark. But ‘The Lady, or The 
5 . Tv: > cima os eee a a cs ~ ‘ * 


Tiger,’ was a shaft condensed from the entire Stocktonese, and barbed with 
And Other Stories. a puzzle which in the nature of human things no man could ever solve, and 
ae the author as little as any ; and to complete the pique of the jest, any woman 

Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50 Cents. might solve it for herself, but for no other woman.”— The Century Magazine. 








THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, **Mr. Stockton, more, perhaps, than any recent writer, has helped to 
. define the peculiar virtues of the short story. He has shown how possible it 
And Other Stories. is to use surprise as an effective element, and to make the turn of a story 

Cloth, $1.25 ; Paper, 50 Cents. rather than the crisisof a plot account for everything.”—A tantic Monthly. 


RUDDER GRA NGE. ‘*Mr. Frost’s suggestive illustrations add greatly to the a of 

i this edition of Mr. Stockton’s famous story. He has fairly caught the spirit 

With over One Hundred Illustrations of the book, and has sketched its leading characters and scenes with rare 

by A. B. Frost. Cloth, $2.00; | humor. As depicted by him, the vagaries of Pomona, the makeshift life on 

Paper, without Illustrations, 60 the canal-boat, and the incidents of the riverside camp, acquire fresh interest 
Cents. and new power to amuse us.”"—London Literary World. 


THE LATE M RS. NULL. ‘We can assure prospective readers that their only regret after finishing 


the book will be that never again can they hope for the pleasure of reading 
One Volume, t2mo, $1.50. it again for the first time.”— 7he Critic. 











Robert Louis Stevenson’s Stories. 


“The Scribners pay Robert Louis Stevenson a royalty on every copy of his works they sell. As they publish a paper-covered 
edition of ‘The Merry Men’—his latest book—at 35 cents, as well as a cloth-covered one at $1.00, no admirer of his genius should 
do him so ill a turn as to buy a copy of the pirated editions of his book.” — Zhe Philadelphia Press. 


“‘If there is any writer of the time about whom the critics of England 
THE MERRY MEN, and America substantially agree it is Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. There is 
| a power of a grim sort on every page of this curious story (‘The Merry 
And Other Tales and Fables. | Men’), and with this power a strange insight into the darker workings of the 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 35 Cents. human heart, and there is a vividness about everything in it which has no 
parallel anywhere outside of ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ 
—RicHarp Henry STODDARD. 





| “A work of incontestable genius. Nothing by Edgar A. Poe is to be 
THE STRANGE CASE OF | compared with it; it has all his weird and eerie power, but combined with 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 


a graphic rez lism that immensely heightens the effect. What is — 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 25 Cents. 


mentioning, because otherwise a good many people will miss it, is that a 
KIDNAPPED. 


noble moral underlies the marvelous tale.”—James Payn. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 











+ Mr. Stevenson has never appeared to greater advantage than in * Kid- 
napped.’ No better book of its kind than these ‘ Memoirs of the Adventures 
of David Balfour’ has ever been written.”— 7he Nation. 


, = 
A CHILD’S “A dainty little volame crowded with gems which will be appreciated 
GARDEN OF VERSES by children. Mr. Stevenson has caught the spirit of childhood, and his 


little songs are elegant, graceful, appropriate, and musical 
One Volume, t2mo, $1.00. Chi. 
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ee Books IN PAPER Covers 





Robert Grant. 
Frank R. Stockton. . 


George W. Cable. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 


George Parsons Lathrop. 


J. S. of Dale. 


Brander Matthews. . 


Brander Matthews. } 
H.C. Bunner. f 


A. A. Hayes... .. 


J. T. Wheelwright. 
Saxe-Holm Stories. . 
Fitz-James O’Brien. 
Andrew Lang. 
Andrew Carnegie. 
Julia Magruder. 
Captain Roland Coffin. 
Charles Marvin. 


Max O’Rell. 
Captain John G. Bourke. 





FACE TO FACE. 50 cents. Just Published. 


THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, AND OTHER STORIES. 50 cents. 
Just Published. 


THE LADY, OR THE TIGER 

RUDDER GRANGE. 

DR. SEVIER. 50 cents. 

OLD CREOLE DAYS. In two parts; each complete, 30 cents. 

THAT LASS OLOWRIES. 50 cents. 

EARLIER STORIES: LINDSEY'S LUCK, 30 cents; PRETTY 
POLLY PEMBERTON, 40 cents; KATHLEEN, 40 cents; THEO, 
30 cents; MISS CRESPIGNEY, 30 cents. 

STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, 25 cents. 

KIDNAPPED, BEING THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID 
BALFOUR IN THE YEAR 1751. 50 cents. 

THE MERRY MEN, AND OTHER TALES AND FABLES. 


35 cents. 

AN ECHO OF PASSION. 

NEWPORT ; A NOVEL, 

IN THE DISTANCE. 50 cents, 

GUERNDALE ; AN OLD STORY. 50 cents. 

A SECRET OF THE SEA, AND OTHER STORIES, 50 cents. 

IN PARTNERSHIP: STUDIES IN STORY-TELLING. 50 cents. 

THE JESUIT’S RING, A ROMANCE OF MOUNT DESERT. 
50 cents. 

A CHILD OF THE CENTURY. 50 cents. 

FIRST SERIES, SECOND SERIES. Each complete, 50 cents. 

THE DIAMOND LENS, AND OTHER STORIES. 

THE MARK OF CAIN, 25 cents. 


? AND OTHER STORIES. so cents. 


60 cents. 


50 cents, 


50 cents. 


50 cents. 


AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN. 25 cents. 
ACROSS THE CHASM, A NOVEL, 
THE AMERICA’S CUP. Tilustrated. 50 cents. 


THE RUSSIANS AT THE GATES OF HERAT, 
MAPS AND PORTRAITS. 50 cents. 


JOHN BULL AND HIS ISLAND. 


50 cents, 


WITH 


50 cents. 
AN APACHE CAMPAIGN IN THE SIERRA MADRE. 


Illustrated. 50 cents. 





** These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers 
Charles Scribner's Sons Catalogue of their Publications, and also of their Books for Young Peopie muiled to 


any address on application, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 





WITH PREFATORY NOTICE BY WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


ANNE GILCHRIST; 


HER LIFE AND WRITINGS. Edited by HERBERT HARLAKENDEN GILCHRIST. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


Twelve illustrations, 


Not the least interesting part of her life is that which details her intimate friendship with Walt Whitman, 


“\ biography of a good and clever woman. 


Mrs. Gilchrist knew many of the foremost literary people of her day, 


and their little revelations of themselves, published as a rule with sufficient discretion, help to correct some other estimates 


formed on other authorities. 
Carlyle, and a friendly and unaffected Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


Here we find a kind, friendly, and humorous, if splenetic, Carlyle; a helpful and merry Mrs. 
These characteristics, so unlike the Carlyle of the too copious 


memoirs, so unlike the Mrs. Carlyle, the femme incomprise, so unlike the Rossetti of myth, are extremely welcome.”— 


Daily News, London. 
“The purchase of this first edition will be wise. 


It is one of those books that are sare to rise in price.”—British Weekly. 


‘««The glimpses she affords us of Carlyle are entirely pleasant.”—Scottish Leader, leader. 
“This memoir of ‘Anne Gilchrist’ is one of the most interesting books of the season.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA TO KAMSCHAT- 
KA AND NEW GUINEA. With notices of Formosa 
and Liu-Kiu and various Islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
By F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, F.R.G.S., etc., etc. With nu- 
merous illustrations, maps, etc. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 
Cloth, $16.80. 


THROUGH THE KALAHARI DESERT. A Narrative 
of a journey with Gun, Camera, and Note-Book to Lake 
N’Gami, and Back. Forty-six illustrations, mostly from 
Photographs. By G. A. FARINI. Diagramand Map. 8vo, 
cloth, $5.00. 





STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


By Ernest RENAN. Post 8vo, cloth (481 pp.), $2.40. 
CONTENTS, 


Experimental Method Applied to Religion. | The Translations of the Bible. 


Paganism. The Teaziehs of Persia. 
Comparative Mythology. 

First Works on Buddhism. Francis of Assisi 

New Works on Buddhism. 


Joachim di Flor and the Eternal Gospel. 
A Monastic Idyl of the XIIIth Century. 


The Congregatione ‘de Auxilis.” 
Religious Art. 

A Word upon Galileo’s Trial. 
Port Royal. 

Spinoza. 








ABOUT THE THEATRE: ESSAYS AND STUDIES. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER, author of ‘English Dramatists of 
To-Day.” Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

CONTENTS: I. Are We Advancing? (1882-1886.) II. The 
Censorship of the Stage. III. The Ethics of Theatrical Criti- 
cism. IV. Critics’ English. V. A Storm in Stageland. VI. 
Shakespeare and the Public. VII. The Stage of Greater 
Britain. VIII. The Plays of Victor Hugo. IX. Hugo and 
Wagner. X. The Realist’s Dilemma. 


CAPITAL. A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production. By 
KARL Marx. Translated from the Third German edition 
by SAMUEL MOORE and EDWARD AVELING, and edited by 

REDERICK ENGELS. 2 vols.. 8vo, cloth, $12.00. 
«‘The Bible of the working classes.” 





HAZELL’S ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA, 1887. Containing 
about Two Thousand Concise and Explanatory Articles on 
Every Topic of Current Political, Social, and General In- 
terest, referred to by the press and in daily conversation. 
Revised to Feb. 7, 1887. lited by E. D. Prick, assisted 
by leading Specialists in each Department. It is intended 
that this New Annual shall provide the latest information 
on such subjects as are now, or are likely soon to be, in 
the minds of the public, thus forming a Companion to the 
Newspaper and a Guide to the Current Topics of Conver- 
sation. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

SCIENTIFIC ILLUSTRATIONS AND SYMBOLS. Moral 
Truths Mirrored in Scientific Facts. Designed for the use 
of the Senate, the Bar, the Pulpit, the Orator, and the Lover 
of Nature. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 





EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Latest editions of all the leading English Guide-Books to the British Isles and the Con- 


tinent of Europe. 


panoramas, and views. 


BAEDEKER’S TOURISTS’ GUIDE-BOOKS. 









AIDS CERRET I) 5 ooo sic cise ccae SMAMME Sone teen sabaines ae $2 50 
Belgium and Holland...... ......... nie aL Rew nage sine 2 50 
Egypt (Lower)........... AiG esas Aa aWinms nese came ak aLew -- 6 00 
Germany (NOFtheEN). ....0.6..00sscccces ‘ndatitenavescns 00 
— WEIN cise losscaiun. a. Whigineeeeeees. overs 2 50 
—— Rhine from Rotterdam to Constance......... % esse ee 
Italy (Northern). Leghorn, Florence, etc.... ............ 2 50 
mmm (COMITRI) AIG TIOMG, .n 6 occe ccc cccsaeececs. -. eee -- 2 50 
—— (Southern). Sicily, et... 2... 05. coc. wees ooo 8 TB 
London and its Environs............. Pisavascaniesores 2 50 
Norway and Sweden...... .......... 3 50 
ROLE ANE BURRIS 5 55/5 Giana a'2,6:s Siwe+ Minis os. assidd nares Pee al. 
Paris and its Environs. : 2 50 
cd ee ee ; 3 00 
Traveller’s Manual of Conversation ....... 0 .......... 1 25 





Illustrated with numerous maps, plans, 


i2meo. Viz: 
BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


England and Wales. 
Treland... 





BRADSHAW’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 
Continental Ralway Galde. ..cccscccccccses ccccccsscesees $1 40 
GeCRE Britain: Gnd IPElANG: oi.5i. ic ccc cicecs soesceeececccecs 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH AND FOREIGN HAND- 
BOOKS. Allon hand. Full lists on application. 





*.* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 


New Catalogue of Choice, Rare, and Second-Hand 


Books ready, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 748-745 Broadway, 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE “HANDLEY CROSS SPORTING NOVELS.” 


A LOOSE REIN. 


By “‘ WANDERER,’’ Author of ‘‘ Across Country.”” With colored illustrations by G. BowERS. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 











SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BY-GONE DAYS. 
In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. 
By C. T. S. Brrcw REYNARDSON, Author of “Down the 
Road.” With numerous Illustrations in Color. Demy 
8vo, cloth, $4.50. | 


JUBILEE EDITION. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. From the accession 

of Queen Victoria to the general election of 1880. By 

JUSTIN McCarTHY, M.P. Jubilee Edition, with an appen- 
dix of events to the end of 1886. 2 vols., Svo, cloth, $6.00. 





A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, OF 


THE PERFECT WAY; 


OR, THE FINDING OF CHRIST. (Now First Published under the Authors’ Names.) 
By ANNA KINGSFORD, M.D. (Paris), and E>bwARD MAITLAND, B.A. (Cantab.). Square, royal 8vo, cloth, uncut, 
tinted paper, $3.75. 





BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON OF NEW | SYRIAN STONE-LORE; or, The Monumental History 
TESTAMENT GREEK. By HERMANN CREMER, D.D., of Palestine. Canaanite, Phoenician, Hebrew, Jewish 
Prof. Theol. in the Univ. of Griefswald. Third English and Samaritan, Greek, Herodian, Roman, Byzantine, 


edition, with supplement. Translated from the latest : i ® 
German edition, by WM. URWICK. Thick 4to, cloth, $15.00. Arabian, Period of Crusades. By CLAup REGNIER Conpsn, 
| C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Supplement separately, $5.00. 


THE HAYWARD LETTERS. 


Being a Selection from the Correspondence of the late A. Hayward, Q. C. 1834 to 1884. With an Account of 
his Early Life. By HeENRy E. CARLISLE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


The importance and great interest of these letters cannot be better proved than by mentioning the names of some of the 
eg oe of Mr. Hayward’s correspondents, viz.: Mr. Gladstone, M. Theirs, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Count D’Orsay, Mrs. Norton, 
dy Dufferin, Lady Palmerston, M. de Remusat, Dumas, M. Mignet, Mme. de Goethe, Mr. Kinglake, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
Lord Dalling, M. Montalembert, M. Merimée, Mr. Lockhart, Theodore Hook, Sidney Smith, etc. The correspondence, which 
commences in 1834, and is continued without a break to the date of Mr. Hayward’s death, in 1884, is preceded by an account of 
his early years, derived from the personal reminiscences of his relations and friends. 








New Volume of the Biographies of the Great Artists. 
CLAUDE LORRAIN. 


CLAUDE GELLEE LE LORRAIN. By Owen J. DULLEA. With 8 Full-page Tinted Illustrations, and 
40 Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo, blue decorated cloth, $1.25. 
All previous volumes of this series of Illustrated Biographies on hand, viz.: at $1.25 per volume. 





ALBRECHT DURER. By R. F. Heath. 

CLAUDE LE LORRAIN. By Owen 
J. Dullea. 

FIGURE PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. 

FRA ANGELICO, MASACCTO, and 
BOTTICELLI. 

FRA .BARTOLOMMEO, ALBER- 
TINELLI, and ANDREA DEL 
SARTO. 

GAINSBOROUGH and CONSTABLE. 

GIOTTO. By Harry Quilter. 


CORREGGIO, DELLA ROBBIA, and 
CELLINI. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, 





HANS HOLBEIN. By Joseph Cundall. 

HOGARTH. By Austin Dobson. 

LANDSEER. By F. G. Stevens. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

LITTLE MASTERS OF GERMANY. 
By W. B. Scott. 

MANTEGNA and FRANCIA. 

MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. 
By Clement. 

OVERBECK. By J. B. Atkinson. 

RAPHAEL. By N. D’Anvers. 


ALSO AT 81.00 PER VOLUME: 


GHIBERTI and DONATELLO. 
LAWRENCE and ROMNEY. 
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REMBRANDT. By J. W. Mollett. 
REYNOLDS. By F.S. Pulling. 
RUBENS. By C. W. Kett. 
TINTORETTO. By W. R. Osler. 
TITIAN. By R. F. Heath. 
TURNER. By Cosmo Monkhouse. 
VANDYCK andHALS. By P. R. Head. 
VELAZQUEZ. By E. Stowe. 
VERNET and DELAROCHE. By J. 
R. Rees. 
WILKIE. By J. W. Mollett. 


MEISSONIER, MURILLO, WAT- 


TEAU. 


New Catalogues of our regular stock, also one devoted to 
New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


New York. 
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NEw YorRK City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
The Misses Graham’s Boarding and 


Day SCHOOL FoR YounG LaprEs. (Successors to the Misses | 


Green.) 

This school, established in 1816, continues the careful train- 
ing and thorough instruction in every department, for which 
it has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York, Newburgh. 
Siglar’s Preparatory School 
Gives the best preparation for the best colleges, and for 
business. 
the best; there has been no illness of any kind in the school 
during the past year. For circulars, etc., address 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M., Yale, Principal. 





NEW JERSEY, Blairstown. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy.—Both sexes. 
John I. Blair Foundation. English, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Music, Drawing, and Painting. Healthy location; ex- 
tensive playgrounds; building warmed by steam ; hot and cold 
water on each floor; gymnasium; large endowment; low 
rates; scholarships ; prizes. 


J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph.D., Principal. 





CANADA, London, Ont. 


Mellmuth Ladies’ College. 

HIGH CLASS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Climate fine and dry, 
about same temperature as Ohio and New York States. Col- 
lege of Literature, Conservatory of Music, and School of Art. 
Apply for illustrated circular (free) to 

REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA, “Ogontz. 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies, 
temoved, in 1883, from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, to 
OGon7z, the spacious country-seat of JAY COOKE, will begin its 
thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, Sept. 28. For Circulars, apply 
to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Principals. Emeritus Principals. 

Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss M. L. BONNEY. 

“ SyLvia J. EASTMAN. = i A, DILLAYE. 


NEw JERSEY, Freehold. - 
Freehold Institute. Forty-thira year. Prepares 
boys and young men for business; for Princeton, Columbia, 
Yale, or Harvard ; backward boys instructed privately. Place 
healthful, grounds ample, baseball, football, military drill, 
bowling alley, gymn gg 
v. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. _ 


The Berlitz aes of Languages. 
New YORK, 23 West 23d Street, and 627 Madison Avenue. 
BROOKLYN, 40 Court Street. 
Boston, 154 Tremont Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1523 Chestnut e 
WASHINGTON, 723 14th Street, N. W. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Bishopthorpe. A Church School for Girls. 19th 
year. Pupils prepared for College. F. I. WAtsH, Principal. 
Semper Fidelis. Fideti Certa Merces. (School Legend.) 
NEw YorK City, 20 East 62d Street (Central Park). 
Prof. and Madame Alfred Colin’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (late Miles. Charbonnier’s), formerly in 
Paris. Resident pupils received. 











‘New York, Peekskill-on-Hudson. 
Military Academy. Waicur & Tien, Principals. 


Summer School at Peekskill Academy. 
J. N. TILDEN, A.M., M. D., Principal. 


‘New York Crry, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 





Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls | 


Re-opens October 3d. 


‘MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. : 
Gannett Institute for Young Ladies. 
The Thirty-fourth Year begins  haeeatiaaat Sept. 28, 1887. 

For Catalogue and Circular apply to 
REv. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 


Principal, 


| 


Sanitary condition and physical training equal to | 
| FoR GrRLs. Number limited to ten. 


NEw YORK CIry, 6 and § East 53d Street. 


Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s Boarding and 
Day SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 24th year begins Oct., 1887. 


New YORK—PHILADELPHIA—CHICAGO—CINCINNATI—SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

Maven’s Short-Hand and Type-Writ- 
ING COLLEGES give skill for office positions in THREE MONTHS 
to all-day pupils. No failures by Haven’s System. Same facil- 
ities at each College. Pamphlets Free. HAVEN’S COLLEGES: 
793 Broadway, New York; 1322 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
189 Madison St., Chicago; 129 West Fifth St., Cincinnati ; 
23 Kearny St., San Francisco. 











NEw YORK, Syracuse. 
Mrs. C, M. Wilkinson’s Home School 
$1000 per year. No 
extras. School year begins Sept. 14, 1887. Refers to Hon. 
Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, Rev. _ Ward 
Beecher, Thomas — Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 





7 INDIANA, Terre Haute. : 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, A ScHoon or 
ENGINEERING. Well-endowed, well-equipped departments of 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering, Electricity, Chemistry and 
Drawing. Extensive Shops and Laboratories. For Catalogue, 


| address T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 





| 


Day ScHooL FOR GIRLS. Graduates prepared for r College. 


in October. 
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NEw YORK City, 538 East 57th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 
Miss Kiersted’s .School. for Girls. 
All departments under competent teachers and professors. 
French, German, Latin, Elocution, Painting and‘ Drawing 
included in the course. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1200 Chestnut Street. 
College of Commerce. The Leading School of 
Business Sciences. Open all the year. Students enrolled at 
any time. Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement. 
Tuos. J. PRICKETT, President. 


~ New ¥ ORK crry, 25 U nion | Square, , care WM. A. P POND & Co. 
Mr. Albert W. Berg, Piano, Organ and Harmony 


Instruction. Mr. BERG makes a specialty of Revising and 
Arranging Musical Manuscript. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. | 
Williston Seminary Prepares Boys for any Col- 
lege or Higher Scientific School. Catalogues and Illustrated 
Article on application. Address REV. WILLIAM GALLAGHER, 
Prine ipa. te Master Boston Latin School. 


NEW York Crry, 32 2 West 40th Street. 
The Comstock School. (Established 1862.) 
FAMILY AND Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. MIss ] Day in charge. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
Boston University Law School. 
For Circular, address the Dean, EDMUND H. BENNETT. 


NEw “YorK crry, 45 East 6sth ‘Street. 


Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 


BOARDING AND 





NEW York ‘Crry, 38 West 59th Street. ; 
Dr. J. Sachs’s Collegiate Institute. 


Thorough preparation for Colleges and Scientific Schools. 








New ¥ York, , Tarrytown. | 
$250— At Mount 


SEMINARY. Music and Art extra. 


Hope’ _ Ladies’ 


NEw York Crry, N. Y. Lyceum Theatre ] Bu ‘ilding. | 
The New York School of Acting re-opens 


Address FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Director. 





THE BEST MODERN ETCHINGS. 

A new Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue sent by mail on receipt ao, Ten 
Cents. FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
London, and 28 East 16th Street Union 
Square), New York. 
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Just Completed. Price, $15. 
The Young Folks are having a game of Blind-Man’s- 
Buff round the old Grandmother’s chair. 


These groups are packed, without extra charge, to go with 
safety to any part of the world. If intended for Wedding 
Presents, they will be forwarded promptly, as directed. An 
Illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, varying in price from 
$10 to $25, and pedestals (in ebonized wood), can be had on 
application, or will be mailed by inclosing Ten Cents to 


JIOHW ROGERS, 
860 Broadway, cor. 17th St., New York. 
‘TAKE THE ELEVATOR. 








ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 
are invaluable in cases of spinal weak- 
ness, rheumatism, sciatica, kidney and 
pulmonary difficulties, liver complaint, 
dyspepsia, malaria, colds, coughs, strains, 
and all local pains, 

Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no ex- 
planation or solicitation induce you to 
accept a substitute. 








SYPHER & (2. 


INVITE the readers of SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE to inspect the rich and rare 
collection now on exhibition in their Union 
Square Store. The varied selections of ' 
choice OBJETS D’ART from the great 
centres of the OLD WORLD offer an 
interesting study of the best artificers of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries, in WOODS, 
MARBLES, METALS, PORCELAINS, 
and the PRODUCTS OF THE LOOM. 
Their reproductions commend them- 
selves to parties furnishing or decorating 
their homes, and their great assortment 
(modern and antique silver included) offers 
unequalled facilities for the selection of 


gifts for any purpose. 


860 BROEAPWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Cor. 17th Street, 
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BURNETT ’s 


ERFECTz, 


Standard —:— Flavoring 


Gy, HIGHLY 
Woent RA 


EXTRACT 2 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The Attention of Heads of Families 


is respectfully invited to the superior quality of 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts. They are entirely 
free from the poisonous oils and acids which enter 
into the composition of many of the factitious fruit 
flavors now in the market. They are highly concen- 
trated, have all the freshness and delicacy of the fruits 
from which they are prepared, and are less expensive. 


For Sale by all the leading Grocers in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Memphis, New 
Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, Atlan- 
ta, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Sacramento, 
San Francisco, and, in fact, in all the cities and 
towns in the United States, and in all the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in Canada, and in many 
other foreign countries. ‘ 


Burnett's Standard Flavoring Extracts are endorsed 
by the best judges everywhere. 
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"7 ONWEISS, 


A CREAM FOR THE TEETH. 
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UNQUALIFIED PRAISE. 


LESTER WALLACK, of Wallack’s Theatre, says: ‘‘It is the finest dentifrice I ever used.” 

Mrs. GEN. LOGAN’S DENTIST, Dr. E. S. CARROLL, Washington, D. C.: ‘‘I have had Zonweiss 
analyzed by Prof. J. Morrison, of our college, who pronounces it free from anything injurious, It is the 
most perfect dentifrice I have ever seen.’’ 

THE WELCH DENTAL CO,, of Philadelphia: ‘‘ Dentists everywhere praise Zonweiss.” 


HARVARD COLLEGE: “The students and professors of Harvard College are using Zonweiss.”” 
GEO. F. DINSMORE. 





Zonweiss is a peculiar Preparation, there is nothing like it 
in the Market. 


REFINED PEOPLE EVERYWHERE PRONOUNCE IT PERFECTION. 


Price 85 Cents. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, OR SENT BY MAIL BY 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 23 Cedar St., New York. 
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————. LADIES’ 
GOWNS OF LIGHT WEIGHT, 
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SKIRT NOT EXCEEDING 33 POUNDS, 


In Special Summer Fabrics, made exclusively for the 


Messrs. Redfern, $75. 


#@ RIDING HABITS @ 


For Park or Country, $100. 


210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





JAMES PYLES 





THE BEST 


WASHING COMPOUND 


EVER PUT BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
HAS WON UNIVERSAL FAVOR. 


Every lady, whether housekeeping or boarding, 
should become acquainted with its utility and convent- 
ence for ALL CLEANING PURPOSES. 

It will be found as handy to have in the boudoir, for 
REMOVING STAINS from small articles, for BATHING or 
CLEANING JEWELRY, etc., as in the laundry or kitchen. 

NO GOOD LAUNDRESS WILL CARE TO BE WITHOUT IT 
AFTER A FAIR TRIAL. 

Sold by all por ed tag but see that SPURIOUS 
ARTICLES are not for: upon you. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





lifter the |\Jedding 


SEND ME YOUR DUPLICATE PRESENTS AND | WILL BUY 
THEM OUTRIGHT OR EXCHANGE THEM FOR MORE 
SERVICEABLE ARTICLES, 

THiS INCLUDES DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, BRONZES, 
SILVERWARE, AND THE EMPTY CASES WHEN THE 
SILVER IS STORED OR IN USE. INSCRIPTIONS ERASED 
FROM SILVER; GOODS REFINISHED AND SOLD BELOW 
MANUFACTURERS’ FIRST COST. 


Are You Interested Either Way? 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
MY STORE IS THE RECOGNIZED AND WELL- 
KNOWN HEAQUARTERS FOR 


Duplicate |\Jeddimg presents, 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, ANTIQUITIES, Etc. 
My Cases are Filled with Bargains Constantly. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 
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HE reputation of Messrs. Bartey, Banxs & Bippix’s department of design 

for work of exceptionally fine character will be fully borne out by 

the new designs of Gem Jewelry which are marked by unusual variety of 

form and color in the grouping of diamonds with other gems, the arrange- 
ment of clusters, introduction of enamelling, ete. 

Careful selections will be submitted on approval to persons in any part 
of the country. Reference should be mentioned, except by customers or others 
known to the house, and a limit of price given, with as full particulars 
as practicable. 





BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 12th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


Remington Standard Type-Writer. 
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THIRTY THOUSAND IN DAILY USE. 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines. Buy them, with the PRIVILEGE OF RETURN- 
ING them unbroken at any time within 30 days, C. O. D. for full price paid, if not ABSOLUTELY 
SATISFACTORY IN EVERY respect. Handsome illustrated pamphlet and sample book of papers 
on application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Philadelphia, 715 Chestnut Street. Baltimore, 11 N. Charles Street. St. Louis, 314 N. Sixth Street. 

Boston, 301 Washington Street. Minneapolis, 307 Nicollet Avenue. St. Paul, 116 E. Third Street. 

Washington, Le Droit Building. Chicago, 38 E, Madison Street. Indianapolis, 84 E. Market Street. 
Kansas City, 322 West 9th Street. London, 100 Gracechurch Street, Cor. Leadenhall. 
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- TOILET-ARTICLES: 
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COLGATE & CO’S SPECIALTIES. 


Made with utmost care from the purest 


Ter anaes materials. 103 varieties for every taste 
and use, 
PERFUMERY Handkerchief Extracts and ToiletWaters 


of exceptional delicacy and strength. 


TOILET ARTICLES True Bay Rum, Sachet Powders, and 
Rince Bouche an agreeable dentifrice. 


The name of Colgate & Co. on each article assures the 


purchaser of high and uniform quality, 
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OFFICES:CoR. FULTON & WILLIAMS 
NEW YORK. 


“ARTISTS ~ 








) MATERIALS.. 


SKETCHING SuTFITSS 

OF ALLKINDS 
TUBE COLORS: WATER CeLORS-CRAYONS|F 
DRAWINGPAPER: CANVASBRUSHES 01458 MEDIUMS: 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 


HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 
FRES(© COLORS: FINE VARNISHES if 


Corresbondence invifed-Catalogues cf our different 
departments 16 resbonsible barlies. 
COFFIN-DEVOE & Ce-176 RANDOLPH'S' ChICAG 





























EDWIN C. BURT & C0.'S 


Fine Shoes and Slippers 
For Ladies and Children 


Are the best goods made and the cheapest to buy 
anduse. Fit Perfectly, Easy on the Feet, Superior 


in Style, Cost no more than any other 
Fine Shoes. 





CAUTION.—Genuine have the full name of 
EDWIN C. BURT 

stamped on LINING and SOLE of each Shoe, and are 
WARRANTED. 

For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly every 
city throughout the United States and Canada. 

All widths of Lasts, any style of Shoe, 
Sole, ‘Toe, or Heel. 

If you cannot get our make of shoes from your 
dealer, send address for directions how to procure 
them. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 
NEW YORK. 














Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain od e n 


1st. ‘It is always ready.” 
Col. Hy. C. Deming, Stenographer, Harrisburgh, Pa. 
2d. ‘The Ink Flows Freely.” 
—Henry Labouchere, Ed. London Truth, Eng. 
3d. “ Never out of order in three years’ —- ant 
| use.”—R. M. Van Arsdale,y Pres’t Press Club, 
4th. “There is no fussing—no inking Tarte 
—A dvertiser, Es be Adams, Ede, Elmira, N. Y. 
sth. “I would not be without it for many times 
j its cost. I write this on the principle that when a man has 
! found a good thing he ought to let others know of it.” 
—Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
Pastor All Souls’ Church, New York. 
For these and other Reasons, 
“Tt is the best pen in the world.” 


—W. L. Alden, New Y “ag Times. 

—J. S. Oakley, Am. Ex. Nat. Bank, N. Y. 
—Hy. B. Sands, M.D., New York. 

—Prof. J. K. Rees, Columbia Col., New York. 
—Rev. C. S. Stoddard, D.D., N. Y. — server. 
—B. T. Babbitt, Soap Manufacturer, N. Y. 


See advertisements in previous numbers, 

You can have your choice of over so sizes and styles. 

It is warranted (umconditionally) and guaranteed to 
meet all the requirements, or the money will be refunded. 

Send for illustrated price-list, with testimonials, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Mention Scripner’s MAGAZINE. 


L. E. WATERMAN, Sole M’fr 


155 Broadway, New York. 


‘The Ideal Pocket, for pens and pencils. 
of pocket: 








’ 





Price i 
nickel, 15 cents; with leather cover, 30cents. @ 
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IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 





HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only double-case 
Writing Machine that produces each letter by a 
single finger stroke, and thus fully economizes time 
and labor, 
15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and are 
becoming immensely popular for their Durability, 
Speed, and Manifolding ability. 


We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 
are convincing. 


For book of references and specimens of work, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. 
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“A GOOD TALE WILL BEAR TELLING TWICE.” 


SAPOLIO. 


Sapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used for all cleaning purposes. Try it. 

Cheap comfort can be secured even in the midst of the most perplexing of household duties if the worker 
seeks all the aids which modern progress has devised. Hundreds of housekeepers might reduce their hard 
work very much by using Sapolio in house-cleaning, scouring, and all sorts of cleansing from woodwork to 
metals. Sold by all grocers, No. 20. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 


Use Sapolio! Use 





A long-felt want supplied—a beautiful Writing Desk within the 
reach of every man’s pocket-book. 


THE “ECONOMY” WALL DESK, 


Suitable for home or office use—an ornament to either. 

It is to be fastened on the wall at any desired hei, - 

Economical in cost, prices ranging from 6.72 

Economical in space; when closed, projects but 9 Toches from wall. Made in 
different styles, woods, and sizes. Remem er, in this limited space ample room for 
Writing Materials, Day Books, Ledger, etc., is afforded. . 

We manufacture a W: all Cabinet Medicine Case on same economical - rinciples—a 
useful and ornamental piece of furniture. Compartments arranged for holding all the family 1 iodine s. 
Send stamp for Descriptive Circular to MILLER, GLEN & CO., 
Agents wanted. Binghamton, N. ¥. 


P. S.—Our Small Desk is the most desirable desk for ladies’ use in the market. 


Save Loss from Runaways Powe’: secorry” Hiren: pA S SP 0 RT J. B. BRAMAN, 








ING STRAP. Send for Descriptive Circular. KING & CO., 120 & 1270 
Wholesale Harness Manufacturers, Owego, N. Y. OBTAINED. Broadway, N. Y. 


“THIS INV. ENTION IS A REAL LITTLE TREASURE.” 


[Philad’a Public Ledger.] ee COOKING SCHOOL, 
1525 Chestnut Street. 


















pie = Hen 
Ay) T ry Sir: zh few days ago some one left one of your 
4 he Henis - patent Fruit and Vegetable Presses at my school on trial. 
used it to-day for the first, and find it the best thing of 
ii the kind I have ever used. Wonl! you be kin! enough to 
WI write me where they can 
} ess be purchased? 


Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) 8. L. RORER, 
4, 22,84. Principal. 





Vegetable Strainer 


For Mashing Potatoes, Cranberries, Apple Sauce, Pump- 
kins, Starch, and in pressing the Juice from Grapes, 
Currents, and other Fruits for Jellies. Housekeepers 
will find it the 
MANDIEST KITCHEN UTENSIL EVER MADE. 

For sale by dealers in Hardware and House-Furnishing Goods. Price, Fifty Cents. If your dealer does not keep 
them, the Press will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of Sixty Cents. Manufactured only by 
CHARLES F. HENIS CO., 122 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ese CARNRICK’S 


! SOLUBLE F00 


For INFANTS and CHILDREN. 


For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspeptics, and Aged 
People. 
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THE ONLY FOOD that digests os easily as 
human milk, and agrees with all infants and children, 


THE ONLY FOOD that thoroughly nourishes the 
child, without the addition of cow’s milk. 


THE ONLY FOOD that removes from infancy 
all necessity, danger, and annoyance of a wet nurse, 


IF TAKEN BY MOTHERS once or twice a 
day, the quantity of milk will be increased, and quality 
at once improved. 

IF THE CHILD IS RESTLESS, change 
partially from nursing to SOLUBLE FOOD. 


or Vy, 


tte @ Z 






DR. STUTZER, Food Analyst for Rhenish 
Prussia, says: ‘‘CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD 
is the best of all the foods I have ever ex- 
amined.” 





ai “OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND YEARS,” by 
rd “ sites Lita a ale Marion Harland, Book of 64 pages, giving careful instruc- 
ARIE—‘‘Am glad to see the baby out again. i he little ones. feat 
: to roa ll But i’ has oe ag very ill. ee food seemed SS ee: See 
to agree wit m, and we tried many. t last we tried 
4) CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD, which agreed with him at once.” REED & CARNRICK,N. Y. 





ve COA- 


OCseTA 


Fh finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
quires no boiling. invaiuable for Dys eptics 
Shite fren, wa your dealer, or s O stamps 
BUB & SONS, Philadelphia. 





nes, 


“| nem gems | GRANULA 
* BUT IT IS 





i, ques Gas Ee ncomparab d. an for immediate 

wim ai nequaled for are and invatia 8. A delicious 

THE BEST FOOD, diet, U nsurpassed for constipation, and dy spepsia, & Sold 

4 oy Grocers ox by mai Our Home Gran- 
ecg THE CHEAPEST FOOD, ula Co., Dansvitiz, N 88 ‘Manufacturers. 





THE HEALTH CIVINCG FOOD. 
For young Infants, it will prove a safe sub- MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


stitute for mother’s milk; for the Invalid, or 5 
Dyspeptic it is of great value. Hundreds who 

+a have used it recommend it as 

r of 


f- THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 











au THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
7 THE MOST DICESTIBLE FOOD. C O C O A 
5 
It is a Cooked Food: A Predigested Food: 
A Non-irritating Food. MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
=?) 


Send for circulars and pamphlets giving 
testimony of Physicians and Mothers, which 
will amply prove every statement we make. 





PACKA 
M f a delicious, sparkling 
ep THREE SIZES—25C., 50C., $1. EASILY PREPARED. tempers eo Se trong jens. and part 
; i . fies t 90d, Its purity an elicacy commen 
ks 27] Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. toall, Sold by druggists aud storekeepers everywhere, 




















1882. 


wind grade for about 18 months. 


above named. 
while, and I refer 
fidence for Railroad Time.” 





1886. 
Madison, N. J., says: 


“T recommend your Watches as the best ever 
For time-keeping they 
are as good as any man would want—no matter what 
I would feel safer on a train whose 
engineer carries a Keystone Watch (even if it 
was not the best grade) than if he carried any other 
First—because 
they are less liable to accidental injuries; 
and second—their being protected from dirt 


made for general use. 


he does. 


make I ever repaired or dealt in. 


insures even running. 


Cc. A. JEFFRIES, Engineer P. R. R., says: 
**T have carried a Watch of the ‘Keystone’ stem- 
I am doubling the 
road between Philadelphia and Harrisburg, as Engin- 
eer, each alternate day—running the Chicago Limited 
Express west, and Day Express east—and my Watch 
has been absolutely reliable during all the time 
It is true to the minute all the 
to it always with perfect con- 


N. E. MULFORD, Practical Watchmaker, 







ARE 


THE 
B E Cc A U Ss E They contain everything essential to 
Accurate Time Keeping found 
in el watch, and in addition have the following im- 
he ant improvements. for which we have patents: 
T LY. ATEN T DUST PROOF protects perfect! 
d per spring (the most delicate an 
ep aap om damage, dirt and dampness, 
Our ur Tasont Oe Compound "Regulator has absolutely 
Our PATENT STEM WIND is the strongest 
and simplest mad 
Our Patent Dust-proof movements are free 
from all variations caused by dirt or dampness; 
an advantage which noother maker does ordareclaim, 
We are the only Factory using only Genuine Ruby 
Jewels in every grade, and all our Watches are 
made of the best material, and — accurate 
time keepers, under our own guara: 


ATKINSON BROS fii snares 
eral Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co, 
Sar Asie YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM.“@A 





Az 





Do you wish to preserve your Magazine for reference, 
and always have it in book form, and in 
good condition? If so, use 


SHIPMAN’S 


“COMMON SENSE BINDER,” 


SIZE FOR 
SCRIBNER’S, CENTURY, HARPER’S MONTHLY, 
ATLANTIC, ST. NICHOLAS, and LIPPINCOTT’S, 


75 Cents each, post-paid. 


Twenty-six sizes kept in stock. Send for a list and mention 
this publication. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 
10 Murray St., New York. 
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THEO'SMOPOLITAN 
S206 een 3250 YEA 
‘H PREMIUM FRE 
EVERY WHERE FOR$225 


NSKCPOR IT NEWSSTANDS 
Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
CANDY 





retail box by express, of the 
best Candies in America, put 
up inelegant boxes, and strictly 
pure. Suitable for presents. 
Express charges light. Refers 
to all Chicago. Try it once. 
Address, 
F. GUNTHER, 


CANDY |°° Aucs¢ 
Confectioner, Chicago. 


Established in 1816, and in continuous operation to this date. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 


60 John Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK and COLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, &c. 
Wood Cut, Book, Job, News and Extra News, Lithographic 
Sen Te. a Photogravure and Heliotype Ink. 

tf PUBLICATIONS PRINTED WITH 
Geo. Mather’ s Sons’ Fine Wood Cut Ink. 

D. APPLETON & CO.’S . BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Picturesque America, American Art Printer. 
Picturesque Europe. Am. TRACT SOCIETY'S 
Picturesque Palestine. Illus’d Christian Weekly. 

P ’ Art Pus. Co.'s (Toronto) 

HARI ER BROTHERS Picturesque Canada. 
Ancient Mariner. PICTURESQUE ATLAS PUB.C0.'S 
Pastoral Days. Picturesque Australia. 

As well as many other fine Pictorial Works. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is printed with our Ink. 
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= THE FAMOUS 


Recamier [ream, . Recamier galm, 
Recamier Powder. 


Read what Prof. THOS. STILLMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., of Stevens Institute of Technology, says : 
Mrs. H. H. AYER: 40 BROADWAY, NEw YorK, January 7, 1887. 
Dear Madame—Samples of your Recamier Cream and Recamier Balm have been analyzed by me. I find that 
there is nothing in them that will harm the most delicate skin, and which is not authorized by the French Pharmacopeeia as 
safe and beneficial in preparations of this character. Respectfully yours, THOMAS B. STILLMAN, M.Sc., PH.D., 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. 
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POSITIVELY MADE FROM A FORMULA 
USED FOR MANY YEARS BY MME. 
RECAMIER, AND NEVER BEFORE MAN- 
UFACTURED FOR SALE. 
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Endorsed in the warmest terms by hundreds of ladies, 
among them Mme. ADELINA PATTI-NICOLINI, Mme, Recamler Cream, $1.50 
SARAH BERNHARDT, Miss FANNY DAVENPORT, Recamier Balm, $1.50 
From the Celebrated Portrait Mrs. JAMES BROWN POTTER, Mrs. LILY LANGTRY, 
of Cérard. Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, Mme. MODJESKA, Recamier Powder, $1.00 
Mile. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, Miss HELEN DAUVRAY, etc., copies of whose letters will be sent you on application, 
together with a beautiful colored portrait of Mme. Recamier, imperial size. 

RECAMIER CREAM is 70¢ a cosmetic, but a delightful healing compound, and is guaranteed, if used according to 
directions, TO REMOVE Roughness, Red Spots, Pimples, etc., from whatever cause; TO CURE all Irritations from 
Sun or Wind, and TO FRESHEN and IN- use of a cosmetic, as well as by the legion of 
VIGORATE the SKIN, making it Youthful unfortunates whose complexions have been 
and Soft in Appearance. TRADE almost irretrievably ruined by the use of the 

RECAMIER BALM is not a vulgar lead washes with which the market is flooded. 
“white wash,” or so-called ‘Bloom of Youth,” 
but a harmless and fragrant liquid, absolutely 
imperceptible, except in the Delicate Fresh- 
ness it imparts to the Skin. It is now used 











N. B.—Your Druggist or Tradesman should 
have the RECAMIER PREPARATIONS. 
He or you can easily obtain them from the Sole 
for its strong tonic effect on the complexion Manufacturer and Proprietor. (See that each 
by hundreds of women who never have made package bears Trade Mark and Signature.) 

The Recamier preparations are guaranteed to contain neither Bismuth, Lead, nor Arsenic. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS: 





“TI fully endorse the favorable verdict passed on your 
Recamier Preparations. They are all that you claim them to 
be.”—ADELINA PATTI-NICOLINI. 

‘The Recamier Preparations are perfect. Send me two 
dozen, etc., etc.”"—SARAH BERNHARDT. 

*“‘T use the Recamier Preparations religiously. I would 
not be without them at any price.”—LILY LANGTRY. 

«A necessity as well as a luxury to every woman.”—CoRA 
URQUHART POTTER (MRS. JAMES BROWN POTTER). 

“The Recamier Preparations are absolutely peerless. I 
shall always use them.”—HELENA MODJESKA. 

«The most delightfully healing, softening, and beautifying 
toilet articles I have ever used. You have, indeed, made a 
marvellous discovery for which every woman should thank 
you.”—FANNY DAVENPORT. 









HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


RETAIL, 27 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
Manufactory and Wholesale, Nos. 39 and 41 Park Place, 
Graphie Building. 


NOTICE.—In Preparation: AYER’S RECAMIER 
BATH PACKET. 


“T have used Recamier Cream, Balm, and Powéeer, and 
find them all you claim them to be. I can say no more.” 
—HELEN DAUVRAY. 

“TI do not hesitate to say Recamier Preparations are 
superior to any others. I would not be without them at any 
price.”—AGNES BOOTH. 

“Without exception Recamier Preparations are infinitely 
superior to all others. They are so wondertully efficacious, I 
cannot say enough in their praise.”—MAUD HARRISON. 

‘Your Recamier Preparations are simply wonderful in 
their effect. They keep the skin so fresh and soft.”—PAULINE 
HALL. ; 

‘The Recamier Preparations are the very best I have 
ever used, they are so natural in their effect.”--MARIE 
JANSEN. 
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9,000,000 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 


ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as. a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 





Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


_ “DR. WARNER’S CORALINE’”’ 
is inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 








THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
Nickel Plated, Mourning, Crib, Blanket and Garment 


ins. 1 Dozen, 10 Cts. 3 Dozen Assorted, 25 Cts. 
Silver, in a Satin Lined Box, per Pair, $1.25, postpaid. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
CLINTON SAFETY PIN CO., Manuf’rs., 
P. O. Box, 470, Providence, R. I. 


Solid 


Tus Hicuusr Avraoriries UNANIMOUSLY INDORSE 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 
EMBROIDERY AND WASH SILKS. 


Z SY) 
° awarded % é 
& The Brainerd % Wy) 
4 ©& ArmstrongCo“ 





Extract from report of Judges at American Institute Fair, 
1885: 


“We have submitted BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S goods 
to a severe test, and find that the colors, substantially, are 
non-fading. For the purposes of art embroidery and wash 
uses we consider these of superior quality.” 

Positively the only silks, foreign or domestic, that will bear 
strong light and severe washing without injury. Ask your 
storekeeper for it. Every skein bears a tag with our guarantee. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, New York. 621 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


DRESS REFORM 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
OF JERSEY-FITTING MATERIAL 
MADE TO ORDER. 

Vest and Drawers 
separate or in one. 
Scarlet and white all 
wool. Heavy & light 
merino. Samples of 
WA material sent on ap- 

icati . READY-§ 


GARMENTS--Vest and 
Drawersin one.Equi- 
some sa tomy 
ress Reform&Com- 
fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. Shoulder 
Brace and Corset combined. Ob- 





EQUIPOISE. 





Price, $2.25. 
stetric Bar dages,Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Sani- 


tary Napkins, evc. New Mlustrated Catalogue Free, 


Mrs. A. Fletcher, 6 East 14th &t., N. ¥. 


WANTED Ladies and Misses to do Crochet Work at 


home, city or ge Y oat se. 
WESTERN LACE MFG. CO., 


218 SraTE St., CHicaGo, ILL. 








A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOR EVER. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 







o. 7 ee Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth- 
gose 2a Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and 
-_<— v og every blemish on beauty, and defies de- 
ame Ss tection. It has stood the test of 37 
aoe = Ee years, and isso harmless we 
- at" Ss a taste it to be sure the prep- 
we Bie = cos aration is properly made. 
1 = Ae Accept no counterfeit of 

= & similar name, The distin- 





guished Dr.L.A.Sayre said 
to a lady of the haut ton (a 
patient): ‘*As you ladies 
will use them. I recommend 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of alithe Skin 
preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using 
it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfiu- 
witceg: ous hair without injury to 
theskin. For sale by all Druggistsand Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. BEWARE OF BASE IMITATIONS, 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
F. T. HOPKINS, SOLE Prop., 37 Great Jones Street, N. Y. 


PHONOCRAPHY {2279 
Short Hand 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard, for sale by all book-sellers. Cat- 
Sjomue, alphabet and illustrat onssent free. Address 

HONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Q 
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FORHERNIA OR RUPTURE. 
’G@ET THE BEST 

THE {MPROVED PATENT 4 

CHAMPION TRUSS F- 


COATED MALLEABLE STEEL SPRINGS. 
GENUINE HARD RUBBER COVERED SPRINGS. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VULCANOID COVERED SPRINGS, 


SPECIAL 


ADA OCENFENNIAL™ GOLD MEDAL NEW ORLEANS. 


MEDAL PHL OF 
GENUINESTAMPED,PHILATRUSS COmanuracty GIO Locust st PHILA. 
* SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS,AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE « | 


DRESS STAY 


y made from Quills. Soft, 
phable and absolutely unbreakable. No i required. 
Attach directly to the seam by sewing through the teather- 
bone. For SALE EverywHeEre. Try It. 











S 
















Contractors and Builders, Cabinet Makers 

and Metal Workers, by using outjits of 

BARNES? PATENT 

FOOT-POWER MACHINERY 
Can bid lower and save more money from 
their jobs than by any other means for doing 
a Full illustrated catalogue free. 

W.F.& JOHN BARNES CO., 
528 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 
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cians as the most SCIENTIFIC 
WAIST or CORSET known. 





Is universally indorsed by eminent physi- 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. 


No. 2, a low- 


necked one, which admits of being high in the back, and low 
front. No.3 is to illustrate our mode of adjusting the “Flynt 
Hose Support” each side of the hip, also, the most correct way 
to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, under and outside 
petticoats and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension 
and Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ 
Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we dress very 


little people. 


No. 7 illustrates how the warp threads of the 


Sabric cross at right angles in the back, insuring in every waist 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER-BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 


&@~ Our “ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading matter, 
relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, 


mailed free to any physician or lady. 


MRS, 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave.. Boston, Mass, 


THE TUXEDO SUIT 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


T 


This complete 
costume of orig- 
inal design— 
novel, elegant and 
graceful —consist- 
ing of Cap, 


worsted materials 
in patterns to 
match through- 
out. It is made 
in a varied assort- 
ment of colors 


and in sizes for 12 
years and up- 


Blouse, Skirt and 
Sash, is knitted 

















of the finest wards, 

From its texture E From its texture 
it is especially it is especially 
adapted for Lawn adapted for Moun- 
Tennis, Yachting, D tain and Seashore 


Wear, and all 

Athletic and Out- 

door Sports. 

Descriptive Circular sent on Application. 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway & 11th St. 


Rowing, Gym- 


nasium. 

















YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER. 
Owing to the diagonal ELASTICITY of the cloth (which our patents 
cover exclusively) the Corset requires mm HE Pine 
FITS PER FECT LY TIME WORN. 
Meney returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwarcs. 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 
















This old fisher read to find 
Marks of fish of certain kinds 
For he always wished to be 
Bright enough, at least, to see 
If the fish his angle caught 
Was the very fish he sought. 







new 
ny MORAL — People who fish 
the streams of commerce for 

= SHAWKNIT, should read the 
adver and be pre- 

*4 =—— pared to look for the Shaw- 
=e knit trade-mark on the toe. 
ag Send to SHAW 

STOCKING Co., Lowell, Mass., fur Post-Paid Parcel List. 
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Bigelow Carpet Co. 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


@iumton # Brusseus 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have received 
the highest award wherever exhibited, including Gold 
Medals at the Paris Exposition, 1878, and at the Cen- 
tennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of fabric, 
richness and durability of color, novelty and beauty of 
design, has led to frequent infringements and inferior 
goods have often been palmed off in their stead. For 
the protection of the public, the Company has adopted 
as a trade-mark the word “ BIGELOW,” which will 
be woven (at every repeat of the pattern) in white cap- 
itals into the back of the fabric. 

Customers will therefore have merely to examine 
the back of a carpet to be certain that they are getting 
the genuine Bigelow Wiltons or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 


all first-class dealers. 
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Copyrighted, 1886, by R. HoOLLINGs & Co. 
« Ye little stars! hide your diminish’d rays.” 
THEENEW LBUoOMINARYW, 
For Parlors, Libraries, and Pianos. 
Send 2c. stamp for circular. Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., Manufacturers and Importers, 
547 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER. 


Knits everything required by the house- 
hold, of any quality, texture, and weight 
desired. 

DANA BICKFORD Pres’*t 
795 BROADWAY, N. Y 
AGENTS WANTED. 


1848. OLDEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE. 1887. 


Finest assortment of Baby Carriages in the 
United States. Prices, $10 to $75. Our gears 
universally judged superior to all others. 
Baby Jumpers and Walkers, Swing Chairs, 
<= Doll Carriages, Velocipedes, new style Tri- 

te cycles, Propellers, etc. Wholesale and retail. 
(We a Call and examine or send for catalogue. Men- 
¥ ; Gy SOD) tion SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Oy BOYLSTON CARRIAGE CO., 


102 William Street, near John, New York. 


























(Reclining) 
mm A Priceless Boon to 
those who are un- 







Mention this paper. Circular to 
Yale Chair Co., New Haven, Conn. 





ty; R. M. LAMBIE, “> 
“Manufacturer of All Kinds of 
BOOK HOLDERS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogi 
The Most Perfect Dict’ry Holder, 
136 EAST 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 








PIA A Finger and Wrist Gymnastics for all Pian- 
ists, Flexibility! Power !! Brilliancy !!! 


Price 40c, Circulars free. Agents wanted. A.R.MooreE,Troy,N. Y. 





SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER, 


Known and acknowledged as the 
Leading Ice Cream Freezer of 
the World. 

No zinc in contact with the cream, 
but tinned surfaces instead ; there- 
fore no fear of zinc poisoning by using 
the White Mountain Freezer. Will 
freeze in one half the time of any other, 
producing cream of the finest quality 
ever seen or tasted. Agencies in all 
principal cities. 

Send for illustrated catalogue, to 

WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER Co., 
124 Hollis Street, NASH Ud, . Hi. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


MANUFACTORY AND DEPOT, AT 
UNION PORCELAIN WORKS, GREENPOINT, N. Y. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, AT 
46 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
“The Filtering Medium a 
Natural Stone.” 







TRIPLE MOTION 
cree MOUNTAIN 
© CREAM FREE 



























Cheap ones for the Kitchen. 

Fine PorcE.Latrn, — IcE-CHAMBERS, for 
Dining- “rooms and Offices. 

Lasts a life time witkont change. 

NO METAL USED. 

All Common MEeETALs generate Poison 
when in contact with WaTEerR. No CHar- 
COAL, SAND, or other compound used. 
They all Ansors, RETAIN, and become 
Fou WItH LIVING ORGANISMS. CHARCOAL 
has no CHEMICAL effect on WATER. 

Our ice-chamber does not allow the 
melted ice to mingle with the_ filtered 
water. The filtering medium isa NaTtuRAL 
W STONE, and is as easily cleaned as a water- 
pail. 

The Union Porcelain Works 
manufacture China Tableware 
for Families and Hotels. Fine Por- 
celain Dinner Sets in stock and 
made to order. 
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Que Tuino Size. 


MOUSTACHE SPOON SHIELD. 


Neatness and Comfort for Moustache Wearers. The 
Greatest Novelty of the Age. Cun be immediately ad- 
justed to any e°"¢ Try one and you will ed 
be without it d to any address in the U.S., 
Canada or ee -p on receipt of 25 cents, Adu ress 
Denver Novelty ¢ P. O. Box 2310, Denver, Col., 
U.S.A. Trade moniied at liberal discount through 
Bivthe & Lehman, Wholesale Jewelers, Denver, Col. 
to whom advertiser refers. 








HE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE has won 
an established reputation as the best in the 
market, and gives complete satisfaction. Liberal 
terms to agents. Send for apg Price, plain, 

$1.00 ; a -plated, $1.50, by ma 
W. GRIFFIN & CO., Franklin Falls, N. H. 





To sell GEN. LOGAN’S 
Book for us, and will 
pay ar eye 


16 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
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308 & 310 WALNUT STREET, 


Cash Capital, - 
Reserve for Re- Insurance and all other claims, 
Surplus over all Liabilities, _- : 


isuranee Compa 


PHILADELPHIA. 


. . 7 . . . . 





$500,000 00 
1,248,984 44 
552, 874 22 





Total Assets enue gist, 1886, 


82,301, S58 GG. 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


HOME DEPARTMENT, 308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT, FRAME & HARE, New York. 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, EGLINTON FRANCIS, Cincinnati. 


RICHARD MARIS, 


Secretary. J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CuaAs. E. BLIVEN, Chicago. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, Brown, CRAIG & Co., San Francisco. 
S. W. DEPARTMENT, DARGAN & TREZEVANT, Dallas, Texas. 





Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Capital Paid-up.................. $1,000,000. 


Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000, running ten years, to Trus- 
tees, Guardians, and Individual Invest- 
ors. Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
thiée times the amount of the loan, and held by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York, 
Trustee. Secured also by the entire paid-up capital 
of $1,000,000. 

It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT. first mortgages on Kansas City business pro- 
perty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSOURI. 

Call at office, or write for full particulars to 

ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Gecretary. 
Equitable Building, New York, 

Messrs. MORGAN & BRENNAN, Providence, R. I., or 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY,411W alnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gaul table 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 
DEBENTURES 
Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


REFERENCES, 
First Nat, Bank, NEW YORK, 





OFFI 5 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. n Nat. Bai nk, BOSTON. 
PHILADE ELPHIA, 1128S. 4th St. ith Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 1th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 


TUALLIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADA. 





PENN 





Manhattan Life Insurance 


156 & 158 Broadway, New York. 





“| MUST DIE TO WIN.” 


This is a common expression, one used perhaps most fre- 
quently as an objection to the ordinary life plan, “It is an 
excellent form of provision for the family, but I must die to 
win.” 


YOU MAY LIVE AND WIN. 


This refers to the endowment plan, which meets the above 
objection. Take, for instance, a policy payable to yourself 10, 
15, or 20 years hence, say you die before the termination of 
the period, your family wins; you survive the period, the 
policy becomes at once a provision for your own advancing 
years. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
The “Manhattan's” New Plan Meets the Case. 


t2#-For example of its operation, address the Company, 
giving your age. 





JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, J. L. HALSEY, 
Secretary. First Vice-Pres, 

N. STEBBINS, H. B. STOKES, 
Actuary. Second Vice-Pres. 









Furnished Cottages for sammie, | to 








Nos. 921 and 923 a Street. t for the summer season. For de- 
ASSETS. .sssssssseescessseesseesseesl $11,422,615.61 boriptive circular and terms, address 
5S *, y 
oOreer ee erer er eer ere rere rere) . H. a ber! Detroit, Mich. or 
“A SOLID polic a SOLID compan SOLID com- 
fort in any sithation 2 life.” a Capt. 0. C. F LGER, Nantucket, Mass. 
Lawn Tennis Score Book, Price 15 Cents. I. PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS ! 
50 Cards and Plate Engraved for Press, $3.00. Circular size, $8.00. paper 


Invitations, Monograms, Crests, and Dies, 





CHARLES R. BOURNE, Stationer, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 





size, $44.00. Type-setting easy, ceinendl aaecaaeee 
Send two stamps for List of resses, Type, Cards, 
etc., to factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





















PROPRIETARY ARTICLE 


athe, 








WHAT DR. WM. A. 


HAMMOND SAYS. 


A RELIABLE WINE OF COCA. 


Before the New York Neurological Society, on Tuesday evening, November 2, Dr. William A. Hammond called attention 
to the impurities existing in most of the preparations of wine of coca, which vitiated their value: 

‘‘T therefore asked a well-known gentleman of this city if he could not prepare a wine of coca which should consist of a 
good wine and the pure alkaloid. He has succeeded in making such a preparation. 

«A wineglassful of this tonic, taken when one is exhausted and worn out, acts as a most excellent restorative; it gives a 
feeling of rest and relief, and there is no reaction and no subsequent depression. A general feeling of pleasantness is the 
It is Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s preparation.” (Italics ours.) 

‘This wine of coca may be taken by the wineglassful, the same as an ordinary wine; there is no disagreeable taste ; in fact, 
it tastes like a good Burgundy or Port wine. Taken three times a day before meals, or whenever needed, it has a remarkably tonic 
effect, and there is no reaction. The article produces excellent results in cases of depression of spirits; in hysteria, headache, 
and in nervous troubles generally, it works admirably. It is a simple remedy, yet efficacious and remarkable in its results.” 


Ask for THURBER, WHYLAND & CO.’S RESTORATIVE WINE OF COCA. 
IF YOU CANNOT PROCURE IT ELSEWHERE, WRITE TO 


result. I have discarded other wines of coca and use this alone. 


THURBER, WHYLAND & CO., 


NEW YORK. 





wr CGCOOD NEWS 


GREASTAMERICAN T p ADI ES 
= 
<2 he nducements ever of. 


e 
fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
ComPany a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
tose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 



















Thousands attest to the curative power of Edward’s 


WILD CHERRY TONIC. 


Endorsed by all leading Physicians throughout the countrv, for 

Chronic Diarrhea andall Summer Complaints. When 

travelling do not be without a bottle, as you will find it very bene- 

ficial in change of diet and water. Ask your druggist, or send to 

Wild Cherry Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
$1.00 PER BOTTLE. 


Its causes, and a new and success- 
ful CURE at your own home, by 
one who was deaf twenty-eight years. 


Treated by most of the noted specialists without bene- 
fit. Cured himself in three months, and since then hun- 
dreds of others. Full particulars sent on application. : 

T. S. PAGE, No. 41 W. 31st St., New York City. 


HABIT cured without suffering, ata 
rivate home. 
0 pay unless cured. Indorsed by Phy- 
sicians. Can refer to patients cured. 
O. 8. SARGENT, M.D., No. 22 Cleremont Park, Boston, Mass. 























INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, SICK HEAD- 
ACHE and SOUR STOMACH cured by ‘ Dorf's Soda 
Pastilles.” Send 8c for package. 817 Third Ave,,N.Y. 











ONLY 


it is reliable. 
For PIMPLES 


Send for circular. 


FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles, 
and TAN. 
Usr Perry’s MorH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 


on the FACE, 


Blackheads avd Fleshworms, ask 
your druggist for PERRY’s COMEDONE AND 
Prwe.e REMEDY, the Infallible Skin Remedy. 


BRENT GOOD & CO., 57 Murray St., 
New York. 











ITTLE digestion and 
IVER 
PILLS. 





They regulate 





Positively Cured by; 
these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis 
tress from Dyspepsia, In 


Too Hearty 


Eating. A perfect remedy; 
for Dizziness, Nause 

Drowsiness, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth,Coated Tongue 
Pain in the Side, &. 


the Bowel 


and prevent Constipation and Piles. The small- 


est and easiest to take. Only one 
Purely Vegetable. 
CARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs 





pill a dose 






» New York 





RBROWNINGS 


PEN en EATMENT 
The interest excited in ‘‘ Perfected Oxygen” is due to the 
unparalleled results gained in the treatment of diseases of the 


Throat, Nose, Lungs, Blood, and Nervous 
tion and treatise free. 


System. Investiga- 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 1235 Arch St., Phila. 





OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparenc 
Removesall pimples, freckles and 


OWDER. 


to the skin. 
iscolorations, 


For Sale 
Everywhere. 





Why suffer from BRAIN WEARINESS, LASSITUDE, or SLEEPLESSNESS, when 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOoOsSPrHitrEs 


will give you perfect relief? For 15 years it has been used by all Physicians who successfully treat 


Nervous or Mental Disorders. 56 W. 25th St., N. Y. 


Druggists or by Mail, $1.00. 
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Chicago. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. New York. 
LAWN TENNIS OUTFITS. 


The game of Lawn Tennis has grown so fast in popularity the past few seasons that it has been difficult to 
keep up with the general demand for the different styles and grades of bats. Our experience the past two seasons 
has fully satisfied us that our Windermere bat is the most perfect and popular shaped bat made. In placing our 
new line of bats on the market for the year 1887, we have endeavored to transfer the general style and shape of 
our best bats into the medium and cheaper grades, which we have accomplished at the expense of considerable 
time and money, producing the most uniform and complete line of Tennis bats ever placed on the market. 

We take pleasure in referring to the followir.g description of the 
different grades of bats : 


WINDERMERE OF 1887. 


THE FINEST BAT MADE. 











This bat is made in the best possible manner, and only the very best 
of carefully selected second grade ash is used, first quality gut, fine French 
polish, scratched cedar inlaid handle. Weight, 11 to 15 oz Length of bat, 267% 
ged Size of bow, 8x 113g inches. 

No. 7. The Windermere, cedar handle...............Price, $5.50 
No. 7c. The “ Windermere,” cork handle........¢+.0« ‘* 6.00 
To meet the demand for a cheaper racket, we make 
The Lakeside, No. 5, same pattern as the balers size of bow, 73 x II in.; weight, II to 14 0z....$4.00 
The Greenwood, No. 4, size 7} x I03..........$3.00 The Favorite, No. 2, size 6Lx NOrecwiesiw ccsee OO 
The Geneva, No. 3, Sf 98 X 10h. .60ss0000s 2,50 Boys’ Own, No. 1, “ 64x Qh. -eeccesess. 1.50 
All made practically the same shape as The Windermere, the finest line of Tennis in the market. 


TENNIS BALLS. 
Spalding’s Tennis Balls, made of best rubber and covered with 
best quality felt, price per doz......... . 84.00 
Agents for Wright & Ditson’s 1887 Tennis “Ball, ‘adopted by 
the National Tennis Association, price per doz........-.++. 4-00 


TENNIS SHOES. 
No. A, Extra Fine Leather Shoe, maroon or black, with superior 
quality red rubber sole. The finest shoe in the market, $5.00 
No. B, Extra Fine Canvas Shoe, with superior quality red rubber 
sole. The finest Canvas Shoe in the market.... ..... 4.00 
No. C. Fine Canvas Shoe, with good quality rubber sole........ 2.50 
No. I. French Canvas Tennis Slipper. wind oe eeicle deinsiccecs ccceee 1.50 
No. K. Cheap AisieisieinuseesleWic meaiaimsiswwivaiecs | 2600 


TENNIS SUITS. 


Capsin sis. wy 


Striped Flannel 
Fancy Tennis Fancy Tennis ne” 
Flannel Caps, 75 Hats.... ........$1.50 & 
English Striped Coats, all icles. sveceee 5-50 
“© “Gaps: to: match::....<c<ica« OO 








Together, . . .%6.00. 
Imported Scotch Flannel Shirts........ 5.00 


ee 6é 


Fancy Tennis evcescee 3.00 
= of the above articles sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


108 Madison Street, Chicago. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 241 Broadway, New York. 


Or any of the following Depots of Supplies: 





Avsany, N. Y., W. G. Paddock. Granp Rapips, Micu., E. G. Studley & Co. Portianp, Ore., Wm. Beck & Son. 
Burra.o, N. Y., S. G. Le Valley. INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Chas. Mayer & Co. Provipencg, R. I,, Rhode Island News Co. 
CincinnatI, O., J. R. Hawley. Kansas City, Mo., E. E. Menges & Co. Rocuester, N.Y., Scrantom,Wetmore & Co. 
CLEVELAND, O., Van Epps & Co. LoulIsvILLE, Ky., J. W. Reccius & Bro. SPRINGFIELD, Mass., L. H. Mayott & Co. 
Denver, Cot., Geo. F. Higgins & Co. MINNEAPOLIS, Mixn., Leland & Waring. St. Louis, Mo., E. C. Meacham Arms Co. 
DETROIT, Mich. J. B. Field & Co. Omana, Nes., Collins & Gordon. Syracuse, N. ¥., Reuben Wood’s Sons. 
DusugugE, Ia., 6. B. wea ee PHILADELPHIA, Pa. ri : K. Tryon, Jr., & Co. WASHINGTON, D. C., M. A. Tappan. 

East SAGINAW, Micu., V. Kindler. PitTTsBuRGH, Pa., . Pratt & Co. 
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The Gycling Season is eas 


It might be of mutual benefit to suggest, 
to present and prospective Cyclers, the 
advisability of sending for the New Cata- 
logue (mailed free upon application) of 


591 Broadway, N. Y. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUMENTS, 
Apparatus and Supplies 


of every description. 


Sole proprietors of the Patent Satchel 
Detective, Schmid Detective, Fairy, 
Novel, and Bicycle Cameras, and the 
Celebrated Stanley Dry Plates. 

Amateur Outfits in great variety from 
$9.00 upwards. Send for Catalogue or call 
and examine. 


{= More than Forty Years Established in this line of business. 
Send stamp for our 


DISCOUNT SHEET 


ON 
Lawn Tennis, 
Bicycles, 
Tricycles, 
Velocipedes, Ete. 


































t#™ Don’t buy these go goods until you have 
seen our List and Discount Sheet. 


THE JOHN WILKINSON CO., 77 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 









POPE MW’F’G CO., 


79 Franklin Street, - 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Marine use. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
$12.00. QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 924 Chestnut 


TOURIST GLASSES.—The “ Serviceable” 
Eis Tourist Glass is the best for Theatre, Field, or 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
12 Warren Street, New York. Fe PLAYS School,Club, & Parlor, Best out. Cat 
291 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. alogue free. T'S. Denison,Chicago. 


PECK & SNYDER’S CELEBRATED TENNIS. 


The reputation of our cloth-covered Tennis Ball will be maintained in our new ball for 1887. We have reduced the club price 
from $5.00 to $4.00 per dozen ; if by mail, 30 cents per dozen additional. One-fourth or one-half dozen balls at dozen rates. We have 
some of last year’s , Which are not as lively as the new ball, for $3.00 per dozen. 

SUPERIOR TENNIS RACKETS. 
The Franklin Expert Racket, eac h, $5. 50 The Staten Island Racket, each, $3. - 
The Beeckman Racket, 5.50 The Saint George Racket, 2.5 
The Franklin Junior Racket, “ ry 00 The Practice Racket, ve } “00 

Sample Racket sent by mail, posters paid, for 25 cents in addition to the price. 
et ito -™ with ‘comple e list of Tennis Club Outfits, sent, post-paid, by 
mai cents. 





















Send for our 1887 catalogue, just out, 356 large pages, over 5, - illustrations ; 
covers printed in 15 colors. Sent by mail, postage paid, 25 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
Manufacturers, 
124, 126 & 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





ABBEY & IMBRIE, 
Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Send 10 cents for Price-List, or 50 cents for Price-List and 120 double page 
Catalogue, containing over 1,400 illustrations. 


18 VESEY ST., NEW YORK. 


4th Door from the Astor House. 
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HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO., 


a BOSTON, 
<<. MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
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: 7 LAWN TENNIS A SPECIALTY. 



























































\\X The NEW CAMBRIDGE is a rival to our celebrated Peerless, Climax. 
\\ g and Champion—Favorites at Harvard and other Colleges, and with leading 
SS + ZY Clubs throughout the Country. Every piece warranted. 





Illustrated Catalogue, containing playing rules for Lawn Tennis, mailed 























free on application. 


HORACE | “PARTRIDGE & CO., - = 497-499 Washington St., Boston. 
ORIGINATORS OF NEW DESIGNS IN 


Rackets and Lawn Tennis Supplies. 


The STYLE, FINISH, and QUALITY of our famous make of Rackets 
this season, is fully up to the high standard of former years, and CANNOT 
BE SURPASSED. We have added to our list of Celebrated Rackets 
the **TATE,”’’ which, owing to its superior shape and excellence 
of stringing, will prove a 
fitting rival to the renowned 
Quaker City and Renshaw 
Rackets. Mail orders promptly attended to from all parts of the 
country. Our complete catalogue mailed free on application. 


A. J. REACH & CO., 23 So. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 
FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


Our Model Racquets, “WENTWORTH,” “NAHANT,” and 
“OCTAGON,” are superior to any yet produced. 






















USE OUR “1887” LAWN TENNIS BALL. 


Adopted by the UNITED STATES NATIONAL LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION and the INTER-COLLEGIATE 
TENNIS ASSOCIATION. Price, per dozen, $4.00; by mail, $4.30. 


“Lawn Tennis,” by James Dwight; price, by mail, 50 cents. Official Lawn Tennis Rules; price, by mail, 10 cents, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
No. 580 Washington Street, terrors Mass. 


ALL ow fps<liE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ON APPLICATION. 


Fis \GORMULLYaJEFEERY 
D> = MFG. CO.=- 
is CHICAGO, ILL. 


\E CI E This Bicycle is Safe, Fast, Easy, Com- 
ks x fortable. Available for any adult, and easily 


—— in an | Hour. Proved by Eight Years’ pene use. 
















naming ScrIBNER’s Magan. S. M. WILCOX, 33 Murray St., New York. 
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For Price-List, mentioning SCRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. 
sent to any address, express paid, $1.00. Stateif wood or brick 


The ‘‘futomatic’’ Blind Awning Fixture 


For OLD or NEW BLINDS, 

MAKING =| 

Blinds or Awnings at will. 
SEND TO 

F, 0. NORTH & CO., Sole Mfrs. 


276 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 


ASE YOUR HARDWARE DEALER FOR THEM. 





Samples 











CO., Sole Agents, 77 CHAMBERS ST., P. O. 
New York, Send for circular. Price, $3.00 








and REVOLVERS taken in EXC 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GUMP, 
Dayton, Ohio, for new and second-hand 
price list. REPAIRING AND NICKELING. 
SECOND-HAND Ic D ‘e 





MARILIN Magazine Rifle 


For large or small game, al) sizes. The strongest shooting rifle made. 
accuracy guaranteed, and the only absolutely safe rifle on the market 


BALLARD GALLERY, SPORTING AND TARGET RIFLES, world renowned. 
ARLIN FIRE ARMS CoO., 


Illustrated Catalogue. 








BEST IN THE 
WORLD! 


. 
Perfect 


Send for 
New Haven, Conn. 





\ 


Luman’s Snor-Gun Sieur? 


is an excellent thing. Price, 50 cts. 
=> Send for circular and new catalogue 

~~ Of Rifle Sights. Address 
WM. LYMAN, Middlefield, Ct. 








Mailed for 15 Cents. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, ff 
287 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. g 





HORTH AN Writing thorough!y taught 
4 by mall or personally 

Ituations procured al! pupils when competent, 

end for Sireular, W. CG. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 





F. SKELTON, 
1325 Broadway, bet. 34th and 35th Sts., west side, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


AWNINGS, TENTS AND FLAGS, 


A NEW STYLE OF VENTILATING AWNING. 
Imported and Domestic Canvas and Bunting for Sale. 
Political Banners, Transparencies, Ete. 


Canopies, Dancing Crash, Camp Chairs and Vienna Bent 
Wood Dining Chairs, Round, Extension and Folding Tables, 
Parlor Screens, and Portable Hat Racks to let. 


INVITATIONS DELIVERED. MEN TO CALL CARRIAGES IN LIVERY. 
Telephone Call, 890 39th. The Trade Supplied. 


THE NEW MODEL 




















For 


; —-OUR- Simplic- 
ity, dura- 

LATEST AND BEST / biliey, and 
qualityofwork 


MOWER. 


it is unequaled, 
while for Lightness 

of draft it excels, 
by a large per- 
centage, any other 
Lawn Mower made. 


= COLDWELL 
By] MANUF’G CO. 


#P* NEWBURGH, N.Y. 








from the mani 


YO An SYRACUSE,N. Y. 
BRADLEY & CO, ss sizrsssan tex 





<Q) Wat, 

(S\ 4S ames at ~ 
CPN PY 4 

EOLA 


The Best on Wheels. Light, strong, conven- 
ient and low priced. Handy to get into and out 


of. Handy for single horse or pair. Handy for 
CHADBORN & one person or more. Handy to load or unload. 
Send for Free Circular, “How to purchase direct 





Ss. 


Agel 

















D ROGERS & CO, 


———— SOLE IMPORTERS OF 








Light Roadster Bicycles. 


bk 55 \Full Roadster Bicycles. 
Bicycles as low as $80. 
Ladies’ Cripper No. 6 Tricycles. 
Cripper No. 7, for Gents. 
Safety Bicycle for Speed & Safety. 


THE CUNARD CONVERTIBLE TANDEM. 


Pronounced by Mr. T. J. KIRKPATRICK, Vice-President L. A. W., to be: “‘ The only Tandem worth house- 
room as a convertible machine.’’ 


THE CUNARD NON-CONVERTIBLE TANDEM. 


(NEW THIS SEASON.) 


SEND FOR 1887 CATALOGUE. 


(S=" Read it, mark it, learn it, and inwardly digest it, and aid your digestion by 
riding THE CUNARD CYCLES. 


——P (Oa 


75 CLINTON Avenae. 
Apel: eine atemeaienn-on Wendt tate: NEWARK, N. J. 























1F YOYR STATIONER DOES NOT KEEP 


DIXONS 4QERICAN PENCILS, 


MENTION SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 

SEND SIXTEEN CENTS IN STAMPS 

FOR SAMPLES WORTH 
I\DovBLE THE eee - 


08. DIXON CRYCIELE Co. 
FERSEY Cv7~, 
al, a Y¥. 














' eS = Be For Country, Seaside, Mountain, or Villa. 
Mak Sh: d k 7 Y 
Ringle Stroke. Sample set of three slzes by mall, ENGRAVED MARRIAGE INVITATIONS 
-00. Circular aud sample writing EE, 
AND CALLING CARDS, 
EXCELLENT Buack Coptgs of anything written or 
drawn with any Pen (or Type Writer) by the Patent ADDRESS DIES, CIPHERS, MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, 
AUTOCOPYIST: ey Bsc AND COATS-OF-ARMS. 
: Spuehaaaae Cone. SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


Avrocopyist Co., 166 William St., New York. 


STATIONERS 
THE_ PAYSO INDELIBLE INK. IeucHgant( 0: io 
OLDEST. | No preparation and only a ENGRAVERS, 
H 




















common pen needed. Estab- 





lished 560 Years. Supe- 


RE ge 1110 WALNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 








JUST ISSUED: 


}| Second Edition. 
An Illustrated 


ages Lu : GRAMMAR OF 
. 5 the German Game 
Phonetic Shorthand Publi- SER LAE Meroe 


NGRAVWED CARDS BY MAIL 
Our Engraving Department offers unequalled facilities 
for Wedding and Visiting Cards. Engraved piate and 50 
cards $1.00, including postage. Sénd for sample sheet, 
. . HOSKINS 
Leading Stationers, 927 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














CATIONS, For Self-Instruction. Crown 89. Cloth Extra, Gilt Top, $1.00. 
9 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y- “The most delightful of all games."—N. ¥. Times. 
“Skat is a power in German life.”"—N. ¥. Nation, 
Type, Presses and Printers’ Requisites. B. WESTERMANN & CO., NEW YORK. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., i 
Printers’ and Engravers’ Warehouse, new or second-hand, 
16 and 18 Dutch, cor. Fulton St., N. Y. YPE WRITERS any make, bought, 


sold or exchanged on most liberal terms. 
Good machines for sale at half first cost. 
National Type-Writer Exchange, 165 LaSalle St. Chicago. 


Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, etc. - Machinists’ Pattern Letters. 








A FEW COPIES LEFT. 


uglish Marking Ink Frost’s Comprehensive Calendars. 


A Calendar for two hundred and fifty years, from 
1753 to 2002. 
: Will be furnished to persons mailing their address 
For holding the and return postage to 
; ep shin g while 
m i i ith . 1S * 
each bottle free. CHAS. W. FROST, 1102 Walnut Street, 
For sale by the trade, or 
suck samuule on suceet ol PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


price, from Am, Hrapquarters, 
10 Barclay Street, N.Y. The Calendar is a compact and useful perpetual calendar, 


A. F. FREEMAN, Manager. _ giving the entire annual calendars for any year in the present 
century, and one hundred and fifty others. 
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W Ly The Delaware and Hudson R.R, 
l\ER> IS THE ONLY DIRECT LINE TO THE GREAT 











ADIRONDACK Me@dNTAINS. 








Elizabethtown, Keene Valley, Lake Placid, and Loon Lake are beyond question the finest mountain 
resorts in America. Good Hotels are numerous, and life may now be enjoyed under the shadows of 
those noble peaks in every degree of comfort and elegance. It is the direct line to Chateaugay, 
Saranac, and St. Regis Lakes. 


LAKE GEORGE, THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF WATERS; SARATOGA, THE QUEEN OF 
RESORTs; LAKE CHAMPLAIN, AUSABLE CHASM, COOPERSTOWN, 
HOWE’S CAVE, SHARON SPRINGS, AND THE FAMOUS 
GRAVITY RAILROAD ARE REACHED ONLY BY THIS LINE. 


]t is the Shortest and most (Comfortable Route between flew York and ffontreal. 


IF GOING EAST OR WEST, NORTH OR SOUTH, ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON RAILROADS. 


“THE FAVORITE TOURISTS’ ROUTE OF AMERICA.” 


Inclose five cent stamp for illustrated hand-book, to 


J. W. BURDICK, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s Railroads, Albany, N. Y. 


H. G. YOUNG, General Manager, Albany, N. Y. 








PURGATORY, NEWPORT. 








SUMMER IN “PILGRIM LAND.” 


DO YOU SEEK HEALTH, REST, OR RECREATION? 


Go to Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, Cape Cod, or the ‘‘South Shore”’ of 
Massachusetts. Expensive? Quite the contrary. Board cheap, accommodations 
good, and fares low. How to get more light on the subject ? Send four cents 
in stamps for copy of ‘*Old Colony, or Pilgrim Land.” Contains lists of hotels, 
boarding-houses, accommodations, prices, description of the several localities, 
maps, and full information. Address “OLD COLONY,” P. O. Box 452, New 
York, or “OLD COLONY,” Boston. 


HOW TO GET THERE. 


From New York, South and West, take the FALL RIVER LINE, From 
Boston and New England points, take the OLD COLONY LINE. 


J. fk. KENDRICK, GEO. L. CONNOR, 


Gen’l Manager, Boston. Gen’l Passr. Agt., New York and Boston, 





INTERESTING | “ Mountain, Lake, 


and 


YELLOWSTONE PARK| ,-20°%8.,. | »ain##" 


PACIFIC COAST and ALASKA. “ Winnipesaukee and About There,” 


Both amply illustrated; descriptive of the White and Franconia 
Mountains, and of the Hill and Lake Country of New Hampshire 


Excursion Tickets via Northern Pacific R.R, | ana Vermont, just issuea by the 


THE DINING CAR ROUTE, 


BOSTON & LOWELL R. R. 
For the season of 1887. ‘These books will be mailed free to any 


Will be sold from all principal points in the United States and address on receipt of six cents for each book to prepay postage, 
Canada at greatly reduced rates. on application to 


For Yellowstone Park Maps, Knott’s Duluth Speech (illus- 


GEO. W. STORER, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Boston, Mass. 





trated), ‘‘ Wonderland,” and Excursion Rates to all Northwest GOLD (warranted) FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Territory, apply to any agent of Northern Pacific R.R., or to Writes 10,000 words. Latest 
CHARLES S. FEE. G. P i ena a refunded j 0 
as Ss. oe . A. not satisfactory. 
SE, G. P. and T. A., ie ROWLEY, @ 


Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 262 Broadway, NEw YORK. 
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ING 
Ho” Se 
«BY STEAM. 


THE “CORTON” 


Wrought Iron, Tubular 
SECTIONAL BOILER. 


Automatic, Self-feeding, 
Will Burn 


HARD OR SOFT COAL. The ‘‘Gorton’’ Boiler, 


ANDREWS’ 
NEW UPRIGHT CABINET 


i Fotpinc Bep 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 
Simple! Noiseless! Perfect! 
All Styles. All Prices. 

Catalogues on application. ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


JUST THE THING FOR STUDENTS. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 Broapway, N. Y. Crry. 195 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 









«BY STEAM.+# 


The Gorton Boiler is constructed of REFINED IRON 
and STEEL in the best manner. It has been before 
7 the public two years, and received ‘the endorsement 


of all the eminent Architects, Builders & Physicians, 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 


Canin: | 96 Liberty St., N. Y. 





























ESTABLISHED 1853. 


HowsON & SONS 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


AND SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 
11g South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch: 915 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


10 Barclay Street, New York. 


ERE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND REFERENCES. 


: EVERYWHE ok 
DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 





For Reducing Family Expenses, — Our new 
50-page Price-list of Text Books of all Publishers. New School 
Books lower than publishers’ wholesale list prices. Second- 
hand Schoo! Books in proportion. Over 2000 different titles 
(representing all publishers), with classified index, showing 


No Coal Gas, No Smoke, No Dust. 


AGENTS WANTED 





Good Steam Heating Saves your Health. 











OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO YOU. 





=] 

Z 

é 
omen f the different authors in the various branches of study. <8 
ailed free on application. We also issue ‘Catalogue B” of =] ee) 
prices we pay for Second-hand and New School Books. — 
ARTHUR Hinps, No. 4 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. =| De 

cz 
aR, 
FRUIT, $15 to 825 £8 
PouLITRyY, reetagetiring fi ez” 

x 4 Catalogues a 

CRASS st 
FARMS, ) ‘ent free. 








H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Maryland. 
8 & CONARD CO’S THE|MPROVED FLORIDA 
mes Steam Heater 


EVER 
The best, cheapest and most complete 


BLOOMING 
For 18 Vea rou Great Specialt growing and 
for dwellings, churches, schools and 
buildings. Self- -feeding, automatic, 


been 
distributing ros Es. We have all the Latest Novelties 
and finest standard sorts in different size somes and prices to suit all. 
1 y mail 
woome Gass, Vaeees Ea ge gy anti-clinker grate. No brick-work. 
Will carry oak from 10 to 13 hours. 
n Actual Use. 


vit! 3 LO 4 PLANIS $ 1, $210,829 


Our New Gude nest variticnof te S. n. atalogue & Estimates. 


35¢ 
88 pi 
Now and Itmre Fah ener grave them. PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 


Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
eas Growers, WEST GROVE; Chester Co., Pa. OLE MANUFACTURERS, SYRA 
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**T find it good to regulate 
The —— of both small and 


grea 
It checks SicK-HEADACHE and the 
woe 
That sad DYSPEPTICS ever know. 
Besides, ’tis pleasant to the taste, 
And none need gulp it down in 


aste. 
The sparkling liquid quickly 
charms 


The infant in the mother’s arms, 
While drooping age will strive to 
drain 


X TAS cn ent Each drop the goblet does con- 
READILY TAK io a 

How seldom, in our life, we find 
Z\SMALLEST STs A REMEDY and treat combined. 


ATE This EFFERVESCENT SELTZER fine 
DELIC FOR ? A blessing proves to me and 


\ constiPATION. hs mine.” 
) 


oe TARRANT’S 
EFFERUGSCENT 
SELTZER HPERIGN'T 


HAS BEEN IN POPULAR USE FOR 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 
Is manufactured by 
TARRANT & CO., New York. 
Is sold by 
REPUTABLE DRUGGISTS 
everywhere. 
ESTABLISHED 1834. 




















(yj MORPHINE HABIT «. ASURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
RED AT HOME. PAIN, REY : <= 
M Mok Lost sleep or PB... A. with a) oS 
business. Directions simple. Terms Low. Treat- = <= 
foo sent = trial and NO PAY asked until you-are l<>) 
Jures in Six Months. bal ~ 
epi eae =>} co ’ 
coe LAFAYETTE, Ind. Ee = 
C0 N q U M PTl 0 N Throat, Bronchial and Lung S Ny I 
affections surely curec e S SSS 
have been successful in = Se ———— + om 
treating over ten thousand cases, and to convince all of the “2 25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL ORUGGISTS. . 
eflicacy of our remedies we will send sample bottles free with 
treatise and directions for home treatment. Give Express 
oflice. Dr. NOETLING & CO., East Hampton, Conn. 
Hemorrhoids or Piles, a most ce ah ba 
’ ease, mentioned in scripture (Deut. xxvili, 27), an 
CARBUTT’S KEYSTONE DRY PLATES. still’ afflicting people’ of all lands. A certain 
THE AMATEUR’S FAVORITE. remedy is BARLETT’S PILE SUPPOSITORIES. Proved 
The Highest Awards at late Exhibition in New York given to by a test of nearly 50 years. Tin case of 14, $1.00. 
Phosoacny s on these Plates. Signature on each box. Sold by druggists. 
Send for Circular of Instructions and Prices. For sale by all 
— JOHN CARBUTT, 





Keystone Dry Plate Factory, Wayne Junction, Phila. 
Mention ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Facial 
Develo) Bneng, Hair and Sez aps Se aS 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, 
Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B Ik He ai: Scars, 
) Pitting and their treatment. Send ad for 
book of 50 pages, 4th edition, Dr. John If, Woodbury, 
87 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y., Wstablished 1870, 


( ) It be a Cla Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 
’ FR EE Horses, Cattle, and Poultry. The best made. 


FRONEFIELD, 346 Dillwyn St., Philad’a, Pa, 


gly GAT’S -EYE | 


 SCARF-PIN 














Hemorrhoids or Piles, a most distressing dis- 
ease, mentioned in scripture (Dewt. xxviii, 27), and 








The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it possesses the 
still afflicting people of all lands. A certain peculiar ray of light or glisten seen in a cat Peupe in the 
remedy is BARLETT’S PILE SUPPOSITORIES. Proved dark. I have a limited stock only, and offer you one for 
by a test of nearly 50 years. Tin case of 14, $1.00. ay 44 cts., spose. pe — The same in Ear. a choice, 

7 cents, Sen ‘amp for large illustre alogue inera 
Signature on each box. Sold by druggists. ¢ a a caate Noveltivs, ites Relics. ete. Trade Supplicd. 
i. TAMMEN, 935 16th St., Denver, Col. 
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FIRE- WORKS FOR UL Ath 1887 


sa DELIVERED FREIGHT FREE! -21 


See our Catalogue and Price-list, in which we offer Private Displays and Collec- 


tions of the highest grade fireworks 


IN ASSORTED BOXES FROM 


One Dollar to One Hundred Dollars 


in value, with full directions for use, and save the consumer fifty per cent. who 
orders direct of us. These assortments have received the unqualified indorse- 
ment of thousands of customers since their first introduction in 1870. 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


MASTEN & WELLS, Manfrs. {8 Hawley Street, Boston. 








FAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


S OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly wuiTE, the gums 
rosy, and the breath swret. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as un indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 
from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Druggists and Faacy-Goods Dealers, 








ENSION Officers’ pay, bounty procured; 
deserters relieved. 22 yrs. practice. 
Success or no fee. Write for circulars and new laws. 

A.W.McCormick & Son,Cincinnati,O. or Washington,D.C. 





emiaamceeenen, /HE PULLMAN CAR LINE 
CUTE pene 


: y Chicago, Louisville, 
Lavette Lunarr wencate BS ’ indianapolis & Cincinnati 


—w 
The connecting link between the Summer Cities of the Northw est 
and Winter Resorts of FLORIDA. Send for a ‘‘ Guide.’ 


E. 0. McCormick, Gen. Pass'r Agent, Adams Exp. Building, Chicago. 


CAT; 









We will send you a book contain- 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
paper when 


RRB 
Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co. CURE 


Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 


GAMES FOR ALL. 


“WHAT TO DO” 


An elegant 64- inp od book carefully compiled, illus- 
trated, containing description and correct rules of a 
large number of games suitable for parlor or lawn, 
sent post-paid upon, tr re ecoipt of eight cents in stamps. 
Address C. H. N, Gen. Pass. Agent, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Should have as a Toilet Adjunct the 
Harvard Trouser Stretcher. 

Three minutes’ time will apply the Stretcher and 
give the garment an appearance of perfect fresh- 
ness and newness. It takes out all wrinkles, all 
bagging from the knees, and puts a pair of Trousers 
in perfectshape. Lasts alife-time. Sent, post-paid, 

to any P. O. in the U. S. on receipt of $1.25. 
RICHMOND SPRING CO., 134 Richmond St., 

BOSTON, 


ARTISTIC COUNTRY HOUSES. 


LAWRENCE B, YALK & SON, 


ARCHITECTS, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


If you are going to build, write full 
particulars of what you want, when 
several illustrations will be sent you. 


Portfolio of 25 Country Houses, $1. 


























ODORLESS 


For Lawns,Green Houses, 
Gardens, &c. Put up in 
300 tb. bbis. Send for 
eireulars and prices. 
&. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 





Fe 


LAWN FERTILIZER 
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Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. [|‘?ostp:ia” 
| —— _ 0c. of all Druggists and Dealers. 








The width of this magazine compels By its aid the hair, 
us to sever the handle in this manner. beard, or mustache 
can be curled any desired 
> ya: = : — style in from one to two minutes. For ladies it produces the “ Langtry Style,” the ‘Patti 


Sang,” the ** Montague Curl,” and any other form desired by ladies wearing their hair in 
the fashionable ‘‘ loose and fluffy” mode, Gentlemen’s mustaches and beards curled for 
the day in a few seconds. A beautiful article; handle of rosewoud, other part nickel-plated. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH. 


s s 
* Price 50c. of all Druggists and Dealers. 
The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed by a new patented process which renders it impossible for Bristles to come out in 
F use. Either of above articles guaranteed and sent on trial post-paid, on receipt of price, 50 €t#., or both for $1.00. They ma 
A returned if not satisfactory Canvassing Agents wanted for DR. SCOTT’S ELE CrRiC CORSET Ss, ‘BRUSHE Ss, 





ELTS, &c. No risk, quick sales, good pay. 





GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


i Sold at Drug, Dry Goods and Fancy Stores. Mention ScriBNner’s Macazing. 


— HAIR REGENERATOR COMPANY. 


THE HAIR COLORING OF THE CENTURY. 


Are you dissatisfied with the appearance of your hair or beard? Is it gray, mottled, and stained by 
dyes, or faded and of unsightly colors through bleaching ? 

There is in the market a valuable discovery, at once efficacious and safe, which puts to shame all 
the pernicious nostrums of the da; 

n any case the hair can be restored to the original color of your own first hair, whether blonde, gold, 
drab, chestnut, auburn, brown, or black. The color will be natural, the texture brightened and softened, 
there will be no trace of grease or smell, it is also immediate and lasting. 

Any competent chemist will testify that it is absolutely harmless. We prepare the following colors: 
No.1. BLACK. No. 3. MEDIUM Brown. No. 5. LiGHT CHESTNUT. 
«2. DaRK Brown. “* 4, CHESTNUT. ** 6. GOLD BLONDE. 
No. 7. ASH BLONDE. 


Send sample of hair with first order. PRICE, $1.50, $2.25, 83.00 PER BOX. 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR COMPANY, 
54 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 














PERFECT TOILET 
SOAP. 


N LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 


|PA LM 


a, $1.25 PER DOZEN. 


TEST FOR TOILET SOAP :—Puace the tongue 


i "Barry's 
4 Tricopherous 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


























a on the soap for one or two minutes; if a stinging sensation 
: is felt, such a soap is not proper to use on the skin. ene ré iad ‘ 
= 532 ST. JOHN STREET, For invigorating, beautifying, and imparting a 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. gloss and silken softness to the hair. It is the 
\ 66 Tue Besr Cure IN THE WorLD for Coughs, Colds, 55 oldest and the best, yet strange to say it is the 
’ and Consumption, is Cutler Bros. & Co.’s Well-known " 3 
Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. cheapest article in the market. 

x THE PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BRUSH. 
u. (Adults’ and Children’s Sizes) A ree as it will thoroughly clean 
1. BETWEEN THE T 2TH, Recommended by the most 


eminent dentists, For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. Send for our 
circulars and directions for use, F LOR RENOE MFC. CO. 


FLORENCE, 
MASS. 


= z= wae 
PROPHYLACTIC: 
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UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS. 


The four Largest, Finest, most Novel and 
Best Managed Displays of 


FIREWORKS 


Ever Produced were those at 


The Centennial at Newburgh, N. Y., Oct. 18th, 
1883. 

The Presidential Inauguration at Washington, 
D.C., March 4th, 1885. 

The Bi-Centennial at Albany, N. Y., July 22d, 
1886, and 

The Unveiling of the Bartholdi Statue of 
Liberty, at the City of New York, on 
November lst, 1886. 








And were Manufactured and Fired by 


THE UNEXCELLED 
9& 


Largest Manufacturers, Only Importers, 


[Zucorporated 1874.] 


FIREWORKS CoO. 
11 Park Place, New York. 


Leading and most Reliable House in 


FIREWORKS, FLAGS, LANTERNS, BALLOONS, ETc. 


Western House, 519 Locust Street, St. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Louis, Mo. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List and Catalogue.—Free. 





New and Wonderful 


Baby Carriage 


Senttoany partofru.s. 
Buy of Man’frandgetthe 
peat 

‘a'o: en } | 
HOLMAN. BABY CARRIACE GO EHICAGO tl. 








VIEWS Souvenir Albums of American Scenery, Cities, etc. 
. Listfree. A. WITTEMANN, 25 Park Place, N. Y. 


‘ug... x Oversleeves 


are ge a | adapted for 
the use of business men, 
= ladies in stores, offices, shops 
and in the home. a 
SCHOOL CHIL- 
nd TEACHERS, 






sable to 
1-DUST dren ona 
and in factto all persons occupied 1n positions where the 
sleeves are liable to become worn orsoiled Ask your 
merchant for themor send 20 cents for sample pair. 
ACENTS WANTED. CONVERSE N’F’G CO., Patent- 


es and Manufacturers, 53 W. Van Buren St., Chicago» 









AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 


: > 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, 
Published monthly; sent for one year and the 
Priscilla Stamping Outfit 
Given FREE for only 50 cents. 

This ontfit is equal in value to any $1 outfit ever of- 
fered. Itis furn.shed by T. E. PARKER. which alone 
guarantees it as represented. It contains choice pat- 
terns, alllargeand useful. Sprays of flowers for searf 
ends; outline designs ; tinsel designs; designs for flow- 
er painting; scallops; vines; set of 26 initials, &c., &c. 
All on large sheets of paper, with plenty of margin 
Fach outfit contains powder pad and instruction beok ; 
also, Parker’s Patent Method of Doing Stamping.— 
NO PAINT, NO POWDER, NO DAUB. It is the 
best outfit ever offered. ey money will 
be returned and paper sent free. 

SPECIAL. Five subscribers to “The Modern 
Priscilla.” without outtit, $1. Six subseribers, with 
outfit, $1.50. 

Send stamps for premium list and get up clubs, 

Address PRISCILLA PUB. CO., Lynn, 








Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have just 
enlarged their carefully selected stock of 
Choice Stationery and their facilities for the 
execution of Fine Engraving, Printing, and 
Designing. Wedding Invitations and Visit- 
ing Cards. 743-745 BRoapway, NEw York. 





FRomMMEXICO 
500 VARIETIES 
AT FROM (0°75. To 525 
JO FINE PLANTS finer 


Te 
MOSTLYIN For {bbe 


FREE BY MAILFOR 

SEND For GATALOGUE. 
BOOK onCACTI 64 PAGES 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 15 cis 


FREE To CUSTOMERS 


A.BLANC k CO 
3I4n.' st. PHILADA. 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fulton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Near the Bridge. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DINNER SET, 


“MIKABO’ 


PRICES WILL BE QUOTED ON REQUEST. 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED. 


th 
” }) Ovincton Bros. & Ovineron, 


145 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





CURL OR FRIZZ 
oy LADIES! is Your Hair with the 
IMPROVED BB. & C | 

oa. Hair Gur er, 
Ba Od eg or Soiling 
air or Hands. Money 


refunded if not patetee tory. 
CURLER FOR SALB BY DEALERS. 


Png) Baty 5 ee 
. a HEATER ACCENTS WANTED. 


G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 221 Fifth Av., CHICAGO. 


ROFITABLE = 
ADVERTISING. 


Quick Returns, Prompt Pay. 






ee 























THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD, 


published weekly, at Cincinnati, is the most pop- 
ular religious paper West. Circulation, 28,000. 





THE APOSTOLIC GUIDE, 
published weekly at Cincinnati and Louisville, is 
the best medium to reach the New South. Cir- 
culation, 13,500. 

THE STANDARD BIBLE LESSON 
QUARTERLY. 
Cincinnati. Worth ten times its price. Circula- 
tion, 120,000. 


Advertising rates of all reliable Advertising Agencies, 
or direct. 








THE MAGNET STORIES. 
ONE DAY’S WEAVING—Aims to show the 


ugliness of pride and the value and safety of love. 


DRIFTING AND STEERING—Aims to draw 


a contrast between a character of the strictest honor and one 
vacillating, selfish, and dishonest. 


ARCHIE’S SHADOW—Aims to warn the — 


youthful reader against the Shadow Anger. 
JOHN-JACK—Aimed at the sins of the tongue. 
NIMS & KNICHT, Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 


Price, each, $1.25, post-paid. 











RE SFERENCE given to hundreds who have doubled their 
money in one to three years on lots bought of me in 


DENVER, COLO., 


many of whom have never seen ie lots or been in the city. Not 
a single customer has made a losing investment. The city pre- 
sents a favorable opportunity for profitable investment. Shrewd 
observers believe we are on the eve of a great 
REAL ESTATE BOOM. 
Maps and full description by mail. 
H. B. CHAMBERLIN, 1664 Lawrence Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 


A.H. ANpDREws & Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Fine fommercial Furniture 


BANK, OFFICE, AND LIBRARY FITTINGS, 
Office Desks, 


(200 Kinds,) 





Revolving Chairs, 
Library Tables, 


Bank Counters, 





Screens poe ne of best kiln-dried Lumber, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 Broapway, N. Y. Ciry. 195 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 














LITERARY SOCIETIES AND LIBRARY TRUSTEES. 


The attention of members of Literary Clubs and Trustees of Public Libraries throughout 
the country is called to the value of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


AS A COMPLETE AND TRUSTWORTHY GUIDE FOR THE SELECTION OF AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN BOOKS. 


ITS PAGES EVERY MONTH CONTAIN: 
FIRST—Full Descriptive Reviews of New American | SEVENTH—Portrait of a well-known Author (engraved 


Books. for The Book Buyer), with a paper describing his 
SECOND—The Best Illustrations from these Books. methods of work, what he has written, etc. 
THIRD—Readings from New Books. EIGHTH=—Special Articles on Literary and Bibliograph- 
FOURTH—News and Notes about Books and Authors. ical Topics. 

FIFTH—A Literary Letter from London. NINTH—Editorial Notes. 
SIXTH—Foreign Notes. TENTH—List of Books of the Month. 





AMONG THE RECENT CONTRIBUTORS OF SPECIAL ARTICLES ON NEW BOOKS 
AND LITERARY TOPICS HAVE BEEN: 


EDMUND C. STEDMAN, ROGER RIORDAN, EDITH M. THOMAS, 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT, JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, Jr., LAURENCE HUTTON, 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, H. C. BUNNER, HAMILTON W. MABIE, 

M. G. VAN RENSSELAER, SARAH O. JEWETT, Mrs. BURTON N. HARRISON. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


Among the portraits of prominent authors which have appeared are those of 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, | DONALD G. MITCHELL, | FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, AUSTIN DOBSON. 


A FEW OF MANY FAVORABLE PRESS COMMENTS. 


“It is full of news, presented in a very attractive form.”—New York Tribune. 
« As an assistant in making a choice of books, its advices, information, and suggestions are invaluable.”—San Francisco 
Examiner. 
«A very readable and trustworthy monthly literary guide . . . . in which the English notes are particularly pleasantly 
written.”— EDMUND YATES, in London World. 
' “We do not know where one can get s0 much good literature and so much ‘fresh and reliable literary information, for a 
small sum, as in THE BOOK BUYER.”—Albany Argus. 


ran (. Meehan: | eo ee tae: 


Subscription: } 


Address: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, - 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SmARKAGLE srccem 
Dr. Scott's Genuine Electric Belts. 


PRICE 
$3.00 


Probably never, since the invention 
of Belts and Supporters, has so iarge 
@ demand been created as now exists 
for Dr. Scott’s Electric Belt. 
Over seventeen thousand people in 
the city of New York alone are now 
wearing them daily. They are recom- 
mended by the most learned physi- 
cians in the treatment of all Male 
and Female Weakness, Nerv- 
ous and General Debility, 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, 
Neuralgia,Sciatica,Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, Consumption, 
Erysipelas, Catarrh, Piles, 
Epilepsy, Pains in the Head, 
Hips, Back or Limbs; Dis- 
eases of Spine, Kidney, 
Liver and Heart, Impaired 
Circulation and Cramps. 


There is no waiting a long time for 
results; electro-magnetism acts quick- 
ly ; generally the first week; more fre- 
quently the first day, and often even 
during the first hour they are worn 
} ong wonderful curative powers are 

elt. 


The mind becomes active, the nerves 
and sluggish circulation are stimu- 
lated, and all the old-time health and 
good feeling come back. They are con- 
structed on scientific principles, im- 
parting an exhilarating, health-giving 
current to the whole system. 


Thecelebrated Dr.W. A. HAMMOND, 
of New York, formerly Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Army, ~_— lectured 
upon this subject, and advised all 

medical men to make trial of these 
agencies, describing at the same time 
most remarkable cures he had made, 
= in cases which would seem hope- 
ess. 


ON Prise $3.00 on Trial 





e will send gal —_ or 


br Graering Lady's Belt. 

mit by money order or draft at 
our risk, or currency in ee 
tered letter. Address GEO. 
SCOTT, 842 


Genuine. 
and belt. 
MAGAZINE. 

Call and examine our goods, 
corner of Broadway and 13th St., 
over Star Theatre. 


Mention SCRIBNER’S 





The following are representa- 
tive Testimonials of the 
thousands we are receiving: 

2121 Henrietta St.. Phila., Pa, 

Dr, Scorr—Your Belt hascured 
me of rheumatism of and around 
the kidneys, which medicine had 
failed to help. W. H. UpJoun. 





These Belts are for 


Robinson Bank, Robinson, Ill. 
The sixth Belt received, and is 


sale at drug stores,) cotistactor d 

~ y. Their quick cures 
—- not i eagles of rheumatism, liver and kidney 
mediate vicinity send} ¢roupies, and debility are wonder- 


direct to Dr. Scott,] 4) 
842 Broadway, N. Y. 


It gives me pleasure to 
recommend them to suffering 








friends. 
A. P. WoopwortH, Cashier. 





and the name of 


N. B.—Each article is stamped with the By Oy coat-of-arms, 


the Proprietors, ‘THE 
TRIC ‘ASSOCIATION, of London, England. 


PALL MALL ELEC: 








Send for Pamphlet of other Appliances for all Parts of the Body, 


Baltimore, Md. 
Intense nervous debility has been 
my trouble for years. Physiciansand 
their medicine did not help me. I 
finally derived great relief from Dr. 
Scott’s Electric Belt. L. H. MILLER. 
East Berlin, Pa. 
Your Belt has cured me of Insom- 
nia and Nervousness, and _ has also 
had wonderful effect on Neuralgic 
affection of the chest. B. SELL. 


Dr. Scott's ELECTRIC CHEST PROTECTOR, $3.00. 
Dr. Scort’s ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSHES, $1, $1.50, $2, and $3. 





Cedar Falls, Ia. 
This Belt has done me more good 
in a short time than all the medicine 
Lever took. E. W. MEADE. 
Houston, Mich. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Belt has cured 
po | brother of severe backache from 
ich he has suffered eight years. 
My father, 70 years old, could not 
walk 100 yards; after wearing the 
Belt one month, he walked nine miles 





without resting. 
thoroughly reliable. 

ALBERT Krva. 

Peoria, Ill. 

I suffered from kidney, liver, and 
nervous troubles for twelve years. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Belt entirely cured 
me after all other remedies had failed. 
His Electric Hair Brush has cured 
my Neuralgia. 


Your goods are 


C. W. HornisH. 


Dr. Scott’s ELEcTrIc FLEsH BRUSHES, $3.00. 
Scortt’s ELECTRIC INSOLES, 50 cents. 


Dr. 
We have an Elegantly Made Sateen Full Power Belt at $5.00. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS 


possess remarkable powers in the treatment and cure of disease. 
ae. They almost invariably help or cure, and never —s 
n shape, and are for sale at al 





Dry Goods Stores at § 


Every lady, well oriill, should wear 
oat”: re beautiful code. e lopane 


2.00, and 83.00. 


will mail them, post-paid, on receipt of price, if you pooled: eee them in your town. 


Chambersburg. Pa. 
I found Dr. Scott’s Electric 


power in stimulating and in- 


magical effect on my scalp. 
Mrs. T. E. SNYDER. 


10,000 Agents Wanted. No Risk. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet, free by mail. 


I have an invalid sister who 
Corsets possessed miraculous | had not been dressed for a 
year. She has worn Dr. Scott's 
vigorating my enfeebled body | Electric Corsets two weeks, 
and the hair brush had a/| and is now able to be dressed 
and sit up most of the time. 


De Witt, N. Y. 


MELVA J. DOE. 


Streator, Ills. 
Dr. Scorr—Your Electric | pack trouble for years, and 
Corsets are beautiful in ap- | found no relief till I wore Dr. 
pearance, wonderful in effect, 
and elegant in fit and finish. 
Mrs. M. J. Briaes. 
Quick Sales. Liberal Pay. 
For sale at DR. SCOTT’S offices, 842 B’ way, cor. 13th St. 


Hollis Centre, Me. 
1 suffered severely from 


Scott’s Electric Corsets. They 
cured me, and I would not be 
without them. 

Mrs. H. D. BENSON. 








fringement of our Patent. 
an infringement. 











No. XXL 
Lace Covered 
Braided Wire Bustle 
Very light, Beautiful 
in shape and durable 
Made of Plated Steel Wire. ° 
Extra fine t 
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Lady Washington 
Lace Covered 
Braided Wire Bustle 
can be arranged 
Narrow or Wide by 
the wearer. 
Made of the finest plated 
steel wire into a Torsion 
Spring, which gives it great 
durability. Trimmed with 
extra heavy tape. 85 Cents. 
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Pat'd Aug. 25, 85. Jan. 19, 86. Feb. 23, ‘86. Mch 1, '87. 





The 
Cinderella 
Lace Covered 
Bustle, f 














Made of fine blue tem- 
pered watch spring steel 7 5 
Very light and cleanly. f ne 
Made especially for ladies who 
want a small bustle, or for misses. 
Price, 50 Cents. 
Sold by all dealers. If you do not find these goods at stores send price and we wili 
send post paid. Weston & Wells Manufacturing Company, 
1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
































N. B.—Lace Covering over any Braided Material in a Bustle is an in- 
A Bustle made of any Braided Material is also 
A reward will be paid to any person who will inform 


us of infringements either by Manufacturers or Dealers. 
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My =p or that containing chemicals in- 
yoy to the ordinary process o jnanufacture, 
P & cause of Hemorrhoids, The “STANDARD’ 
Brand is not medicated, but is entirely free from 
any deleterious substance. The division into sheets 
py perforations secures economy unattainable in the 
81 Somerset St. pperforated Roll or package, while the rapid dissolu- 
M of — of “= _— in oe [sip yon meas ~ 4 b ms wl = 

BOSTON, mpure air, due to stoppage of pipes and drains, w 
» MASS, accompanying Physicians’ and Plumbers’ Bills. 


A. P. W. Paper Co. Special Express contracts now enable us to 


Gentlemen: Your “Me- Deliver One Dozen 1000 Sheet Rolls 


dicated Toilet Paper” is E and NickeL Frxtvure, anywhere in the United States 
e accessible by Express, on Lig» ~Be of $3.00; 
useful in the treatment forward, as heretofore, Two Boll and Nickel Fixture 


of Anal diseases, allay- eaten 
ing the intense itching, 

is a remedy easily ap- 

plied, and a trial is con- 

vincing of its merits. 


F. M. Jounson, M. D. 


———— 
Ee 


Penta 


SEE, 








DAIS 


G 








OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids, has proved a most successful vehicle for 
emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic 
cases that ——: persistent treatment without which the advice and reme- 
dies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, 
offers a method of treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance 
attending the use of other remedies, The itching typeof the disease quickly 
yields to its influence. 

Pocket Packet, 10 cts. Eight Packets and neat Pocket Case, $1. Price per 
roll of 1,000 sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Foil, 50 cts. Two 1,000 Sheet 
Rolls, Nickel Fixture, $1.30. Delivered free anywhere in the United States yp 
on receipt of price. Address : hl 
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a Specially-fur- Children: 


THE BEST FOR THE COMPLEXION, “A BALM FOR THE SKIN.” ECONOMICAL. IT WEARS TO THINNESS OF A WAFER. 
50 























SES SARK COS 
ANWANT 
WADSSIAN 


ssiAN 


The only brand of Laundry Soap 
awarded a first class medal at the 
New Orleans Exposition. Guaran- 
teed absolutely pure, and for general 
household purposes is the very best 


SOAP 




















TROW's PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY. 





FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. LEADING NOS.: ik 14, 


WAREHOUSE: 
Keds’ 26 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK. 


130, 333, 161. 








Our constant aim is to make them the finest in the world. 


Ask your Grocer for 


“OUR TRADE-MARK "HAMS 


_ OUR ‘ 
TRADE MARK 


BONELESS BACON. 


None Genuine unless showing our Patented ‘Trade-Marks, 
a Light Metallic Seal attached to the string, and 
the Striped Canvas, as in the cuts. 


A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 





Tee as 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


[LIQUID] 
A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
. potash and iron on ot ess Song acid in such form as to 
be readily assimilated by the system. Prepared accord- 
ding to the qureenicns of Professor E. N. Horsford, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 


NERVOUSNESS, 
WEAKENED ENERGY, INDIGESTION, ETC. 


Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians 
of all schools. 
Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 
It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both 
brain and body. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphiet giving further particulars 
mailed free. Manufactured by th 


Rumford Chemical Works, Weivitiadias R. |. 
t=" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





I Get $50 A WEEK. 





THE BURGLAR COULDN’T FRIGHTEN HIM. 


‘‘ No, MY BURGLARIOUS FRIEND, I SHALL THROW UP NOTHING AT ALL ! 
OF THE UNITED STATES MuTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 820 BROADWAY, NEw York. IF YoU WOUND ME 
IF DISABLED PERMANENTLY I GET $2, 500. Ir You HIT ME IN THE EYE I GET $1,800; 
FOR BOTH EYESI GET $5,000; FoR HAND or Fcor, $5,000; FoR BOTH, $10,000. AND IF YOU SHOULD KILL ME 
MY FAMILY GET $10,000, AND COULD LIVE IN OPULENCE FOR THE REST OF THEIR LIVES. 


I AM UNDER THE PROTECTION 
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WORKMANSHIP, ‘eng DUI 
BILITY. ae 
WAREROOMS: 

204 & 206 Baltimore §St,, Baltimore, 


BLAZE AWAY !”’ h 


Unequalled in TONE, | DUS ; 
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VISOR i ‘ , 
TS3 & WSS Broadway, New York. 





